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EDITOR'S   PREFACE 

Of  the  various  items  which  comprise  this  our  fifteenth  Lincoln 
Number,  the  first  is  one  which  seems  to  have  escaped  bibliographers. 
It  appeared  in  a  volume  of  poems  published  in  Holland  in  1868, 
and  probably  loses  a  good  deal  of  its  force  through  translation  into 
English. 

The  Tarbox  article  has  never  before  been  printed,  since  its 
original  appearance,  and  is  therefore  very  scarce. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Forman  originally  appeared  in  our  prede- 
cessor, the  Magazine  of  American  History ^  in  1887  and  is  especially 
valuable  as  showing  the  difficulties  which  beset  both  the  President 
and  Stanton  in  such  cases. 

The  other  articles  are  all  of  interest  and  we  think  the  brief 
Cobden  article  will  be  found  especially  so. 

Mr.  Tuckerman's  article  will  be  new  to  most  of  our  readers. 
Of  all  schemes  foredoomed  to  failure,  that  of  African  colonization 
seems  to  be  chief — yet  within  twenty  years  the  editor  has  heard  it 
powerfully  advocated  before  a  New  York  club,  by  a  gentleman 
whose  opinion  commanded  respect,  and  of  whose  sincerity  there 
could  be  no  question. 


TWO  CONTRIBUTIONS 
1345—1865 

BY 

J.  C.  Altorffer. 

I 

Jacob  Van  Artevelde 
July  17,  1345— September  14,  1863. 


What's  right  he  meant  to  have; 
Brooked,  for  his  Land's  good  name. 
No  servitude  or  shame: 
No  man  of  Ghent — a  slave. 


Inscription  on  a  house  in  Ghent — September  I4,  186S. 


UTRECHT,  HOLLAND 

C.  VAN  Der  Post,  Jr. 

1868 
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WHY,  O  Ghent,  with  hastening  pace 
Speed'st  thou  to  the  old  Marketplace, 
Of  which  so  many  famous  acts 
Are  part  of  thy  proud  record's  facts? 
Why  these  crowds  together  streaming 
With  joy  of  which  their  glances  tell. 
With  zeal  that  makes  their  bosoms  swell? 
iWhy  have  they  come  up  thus  beaming  ? 
Is  't  but  from  Flanders'  fertile  clime 
Or  are  they  Brabant's  pastures'  grangers? 
From  North  and  South  flock  pilgrim  strangers 
To  thy  strong  fortress,  grey  with  time. 

What  for? — O  cast  your  glance  around 
And  say  where  you  the  statue  found — 
The  Regent's,  who  with  boldest  hand 
Did  the  standard  of  your  freedom  plant 

For  commonwealth  and  congregation? 
Who  force  withstood  with  latest  breath. 
The  people  stayed  in  stress  and  death?    .     . 

A  grave's  fantastic  violation. 
A  soul  by  party  spirit  quelled — 

His  lot  in  hearth  and  shrine  defending ; 

Where  turns  your  eye  its  view  extending, 
No  monument  it  sees  for  Artevelde ! 

Ingratitude,  ingratitude! 
To  people's  friend  the  offer  rude, — 
It  was  the  crown  that  thou  didst  gain 
When  by  the  assassin's  hand  wert  slain. 
And  yet  the  people  loyal  stayed ; 
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They  honor  thee,  wise  man  of  Ghent ! 

Thy  name  is  on  their  soul  imprent, 
Indehbly  it  stands  portrayed — 

The  commonalty's  champion, 
Who  bravely  for  their  rights  was  waking, 
This  noble  mission  ne'er  forsaking 

For  prince's  smile  or  people's  frown. 

And  did  five  centuries  pass  by 

Before  rewarding's  hour  drew  nigh, 

Before  a  grateful  later  race 

Brought  thee  their  homage  bright  with  grace? 
The  dawn  of  that  da}''  now  has  broken, 

And  harmonies  with  festive  calls 

Resound  within  Saint  Bavo's  walls. 
Th'  unveiling  word  has  just  been  spoken, 

The  bond  which  for  five  hundred  years 
The  Fleming  pressed  is  now  discharged. 
In  pieces  torn  with  pride  enlarged  .  .  . 

See — Artevelde's  form  appears ! 

Renowned  man  of  Ghent !    His  home, 

Proud  as  he,  of  right  and  freedom. 

His  form  stands  bright  in  that  same  spot. 

Stage  oft  of  weal  and  woe  in  what 
Of  praise  and  grief  you  have  enjoyed! 

He  now  shines  there,  and  'tis  as  if 

A  magic  word  turns  senses  stiff ; 
As  if  no  time  had  been  destroyed. 

The  Regent  lifting  still  his  hand 
On  high,  a  sacred  signal  giving. 
For  right  and  freedom  to  be  living, 

To  battle  for  the  Flemish  land. 
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As  if  he  hears  the  old  war-cry, 
"Flanders — the  Lion,"  ^  sounding  so  nigh 
Where  he  is  in  the  terrible  camp, 
So  many  a  Liliart's"  heart  to  cramp ; 

It  is  as  if  he  sees  flags  waving 
Over  the  market-place  so  gay. 
The  Guilds'  symbolical  display 

So  wildly  on  the  wind  behaving ; — 
It  is  as  if  he  still  views  men 

As  strong  of  build,  as  calm  of  purpose 

As  those  whom  he  for  victory  chose, 
For  leaders  in  the  States'  domain. 

But  fades  the  vision  from  our  eye. 
The  monument  stands  proud  on  high, 
Teaching  the  folk  of  German  tongue 
"Keep  watching  o'er  the  victory  long 

By  Artevelde's  mind  obtained. 

Which  Artevelde's  blood  did  buy." 
Should  ever  one  your  liberty  defy ; 

Then  let  him  meet  the  spirit  gained 
By  the  Regent's  life's  defence! 

Share  thou  your  Burghers'  celebration ; 

Their  boon  of  highest  valuation — 
Constituted  Independence. 


^  The  war  cry  and  meeting  call  of  the  Flemings. 

^  "Liliart" — followers  of  the  French  Lilies,  a  name  of  scorn  for  the  Flemings  inclined 
to  the  French  and  others  of  that  mind.  In  contradistinction,  the  loyal  Flemings  were 
called  Clawwaerts,  for  being  associated  under  the  banner  of  the  clawed  Flemish  lion. 
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II 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

The  Muse  of  history  took  her  pen 

And  wrote  the  fourteenth  day  of  April  down 

In  the  big  book  that  tells  posterity 

What  things,  great  and  bad,  on  earth  occurred, — 

And  when  the  name  of  Lincoln  was  inscribed 

A  bitter  tear  fell  from  her  solemn  eye ; 

In  him  a  noble  man  had  fallen. 

A  nobleman,  in  very  highest  sense. 
Who  for  himself,  nor  praise,  nor  grandeur  sought. 
To  whom  the  people's  good,  the  Republic's  honor, 
Above  all,  the  boon  of  liberty,  was  precious — 
A  liberty  that  does  not  make  her  grace  depend 
On  race  or  color,  and  thus  but  mocks  mankind ; 
But  one,  in  love  embracing  all  that  are. 

A  nobleman ;  in  earlier  days. 

When  still  his  hand,  for  scanty  wage. 

On  field  and  flood,  held  axe  and  strap. 

His  ear  had  caught,  as  an  off'ense  to  God, 

The  clanking  of  dark  slavery's  chains. 

And  now  the  rousing  words  of  Beecher-Stowe, 

Scattered  as  so  much  fruitful  seed, 

Had  spread  its  ripened  harvest  ever5rwhere. 

Now  that  the  words  had  grown  to  deeds,  and  deeds  required, 

He  did  for  the  great  cause  nor  dread  the  issue. 

But,  like  a  Luther  in  the  far-off  West, 

When  with  the  Union's  leadership  entrusted, 

From  the  inmost  depth  of  soul  he  spoke, 

"Here  I  stand.    So  help  me  God  I  can't  do  otherwise." 

10 
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That  word  was  deed,  'twas  clear  when  the  fraternal  war 

Burst  forth  between  the  North  and  South. 

Lacking  in  money,  no  fleet,  no  army  force ; 

Instead,  discord  in  bureaus  of  control, 

Yea,  treason  in  the  Capital's  heart 

Was  what  he  found,  clasping  the  helm  of  state, 

But  power  of  will  found  the  experience. 

And  power  of  will  trod  treason  imder  foot. 

So  confidence  rose;   yea,  when  in  powder-smoke 

The  dreadful  war  along  its  wretched  trail 

Tired  not,  by  clashing  sword  and  gleaming  bayonet, 

By  plundering  and  arson  with  sound  of  trumpets, 

And  thundering  tread  of  cavalry, 

Of  adding  by  the  thousand  its  victims, 

To  the  gigantic  number  of  the  slain 

And  then  broke  forth  a  shout,  a  joyful  shout, 
A  flying  word  along  the  wires  of  steel 
Sped,  swift  as  light,  throughout  the  North ; 
For  Richmond  fell  before  the  conquering  force: 
As  dust  the  hostile  power  flew  over  field  and  road, 
As  in  the  smallest  hamlet,  so  in  the  greatest  city 
Of  the  Great  Republic,  a  song  of  jubilee 
Was  raised  by  eveiy  one  who  slavery  despised. 
For  Richmond's  fall  raised  up  the  colored  man 
Whose  every  right  the  South  continued  to  withstand. 

What  sweet  emotion  did  thy  soul  enrapture, 

O  Lincoln !  when  thou  that  vanquished  city, 

Whilom  the  South's  brief  capital,  didst  enter! 

No  desire  for  revenge  glowed  in  thy  human  heart; 

No  "woe  the  conquered!"  proceeded  from  thy  lips 

In  that  place,  to  fall  with  dread  upon  the  ear. 

Nor  did  thy  hand  in  angry  mood  I 

11  ; 
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A  long  list  of  guilty  exiles  sign. 
Too  great  a  man,  and  of  a  mind  too  noble 
Wert  thou,  not  to  extend  to  vanquished  foe 
The  hand  of  peace  for  brother  love  and  freedom, 
For  which  thy  warm  heart  throbbed  for  good  and  ill. 
Thou  also  now  shalt  have  thy  noble  brow 
Adorned  in  pure  simplicity  with  garland  fair. 
The  civic  crown  which  Washington  obtained. 

To  rest  his  spirit  from  the  trying  task 
The  great  man  and  his  familj^  attended 
An  humble  theatre  in  Washington. 
There  his  head  and  heart  found  relaxation 
In  witnessing  one  of  Shakespeare's^  plays. 
Attentively  the  story's  thread  he  follows 
As  it  sets  forth  the  ti*uth  of  human  ken. 
Affected  by  the  drama's  grief  and  joy 
His  face  looks  clouded,  beams  with  pleasure. 
There  he  sits  with  fellow  citizens ;  no  armed 
Bodyguard  stands  near  for  his  protection. 
Is  he  not  full  of  confidence  among  his  own  ? 


'  I  have  assumed  that  the  evening  Lincoln  was  killed  a  play  of  Shakespeare  was 
given.  Later  I  read  in  the  newspapers  that  the  play  was  "Our  American  Cousin."  Still 
I  deemed  it  best  to  let  it  stand. 


As  his  only  relaxation,  Mrs.  Lincoln  took  him  to  the  theatre  from  time  to  time  almost 
in  spite  of  himself.  He  was  extremely  fond  of  Shakespeare.  "It  is  unimportant  to  me," 
he  said  to  me  one  day,  "whether  Shakespeare  be  well  played  or  not;  his  thoughts  are 
enough  for  me." 

I  had  the  honor  of  being  invited  to  accompany  him  to  see  "King  Lear,"  one  day  in 
January,  1865.  I  went  with  him  that  same  night  to  Ford's  Theatre,  and  to  the  same  box 
where  he  was  afterwards  so  cowardly  assassinated.  The  theatre  is  small:  the  Presidential 
box  is  reached  by  a  passageway  left  open  behind  the  spectators  in  the  gallery  seats,  and 
to  gain  entrance  you  opened  a  door,  put  aside  a  curtain,  and  entered  it. 

The  back  of  the  box  was  hung  with  red  velvet,  but  they  had  not  even  taken  pains 
to  cover,  either  with  velvet  or  cloth,  the  bare  pine  boards  that  formed  the  front. 

A.  Lavgel. 

Revuedes  deux  Mondes,  May  15,   1865. 

12 
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j 

He's  with  his  own. — But  treachery  never  sleeps,  j 


Nor  did  it  sleep  here; — two  bright  eyes  peering, 

A  shuffling  step  stealthily  creeping  near, 

A  sure  aim — a,  firm  grasp — a  sharp  report — 

The  bullet  flies  and  quick  completes  the  horrid  deed, 

And  Lincoln  falls — never  to  stand  again ! 

O  night  of  sorrow  after  a  day  so  fair! 

O  dread  decision  in  a  plea  so  noble ! 

Shattering  end  of  the  country's  dreams 

Whose  actors  have  been  falling  by  the  thousands 

And  now  hurling  people  from  the  height  of  ecstasy 

Into  the  abyss  of  wretchedness  and  tears ! 

O  crime,  base,  unprecedented  crime! 

Of  old  indeed  did  murderous  rebels  prowl 

About  the  palace  and  through  armed  bodyguard 

To  slay  who,  by  presumed  right  divine. 

Or  stroke  of  policy,  thought  themselves  their  people's  lords. 

But  a  first  burgher  of  a  burgher-state. 

Who  had  no  royal  heritage  or  patent  of  nobility 

Where  one  takes  pride  in  him  who,  to  be  free. 

Out  of  the  shadow  of  the  commonplace 

Boi-e  forth  his  name  into  the  light  of  worth  and  truth — 

Must  such  a  one  as  well  become  the  victim 

Of  a  Cain  in  the  slaying  of  his  brother? 

Rest,  noble  one !  rest  from  the  heavy  task 
Which  thou  wouldst  fain  in  love  have  finished. 
Mankind  mourns  in  the  Old  world  and  the  New, 
And  heaves  a  sigh  of  horror  and  distress. 
The  glorious  flag  of  stars  and  stripes 
Which  drapes  thy  bier  is  fairer  far 
Than  royal  crown  by  tyranny  and  perjury  won 
And  with  the  blood  of  subject  peoples  smirched. 

13 
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Rest,  Lincoln !  rest.    The  Historic  Muse 
Inscribed  thee  on  her  roll  as  nobleman 
And  on  thy  tomb  the  angel  of  reward  writes  this : 
"America!    Let  Lincoln's  name  in  honor  gain: 
Before  his  power  of  will  fell  slavery's  chain." 


14 
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NOTES 

A  FEW  extracts  from  the  introduction  that  precedes  the  recita- 
tion of  the  accompanying  poems  in  a  hterary  circle  may  not 
be  deemed  out  of  place  here. 

The  17th  of  July,  1345  A.  D.  furnished  for  the  renowned  city 
of  Ghent  a  fearful  spectacle.  A  riot — not  uncommon  in  those  days — 
took  place  on  the  Kalanderberg,  near  the  present  Saint  Bavo's 
Church.  The  chief  scene  of  this  sad  drama  was  the  upper  story  of 
one  of  the  prominent  houses  on  the  square.  A  well-built  man,  with 
noble  features,  stood  leaning  over  the  iron  railing  addressing  a 
crowd  of  people,  who  with  wild  clamor  and  waving  of  sword  and 
dagger,  by  the  blood-red  glow  of  torches,  were  threatening  the  chief 
of  the  armed  citizens,  who  was  the  speaker.  Having  begun  to 
answer  them,  the  convincing  language  of  the  intrepid  man  gradually 
won  him  their  attention,  captivated  them,  when  suddenly  a  treacher- 
ous hand  lifted  behind  him  the  murderous  battle  axe  and  with  it  split 
his  head.  The  assassin  then  stirred  up  his  accomplices  to  wreak 
their  revenge  on  the  defenseless  body  as,  maltreated  and  mutilated, 
a  cord  was  thrown  about  its  neck,  it  was  dragged  down  the  steps  and 
along  the  street  amidst  the  astonished  multitude,  and,  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  soon  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  friends  and  foe. 

The  last  words  which  escaped  this  victim  of  despicable  ven- 
geance wei-e  these: 

"People!— Ghent!— Flanders!"  While  the  breath  of  life  was 
still  in  that  mutilated  form,  they  came  to  be,  "The  wise  man  of 
Ghent,  Flanders'  mightiest  Protector!" — The  shield  of  civic  free- 
dom and  nationality! — By  name,  Jacob  Van  Artevelde." 

On  the  14th  of  September,  1863,  there  had  gathered  at  Ghent, 
on  its  Friday  market,  so  rich  in  historical  reminiscences,  an  innumer- 
able multitude.  But  neither  fury  nor  vengeance,  murder  nor  de- 
struction, radiated  from  the  glances  of  that  multitude.  On  the 
contrary,  exultation  and  enthusiasm  showed  a  remarkable  interest, 

IS 
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and  the  name  of  Van  Artevelde  sounded  from  every  one's  lips, 
Van  Artevelde's  statue  held  every  one's  eye.  Those  excelling  in 
learning,  in  art,  in  government  were  gathered  about  the  honored 
head  of  Belgium's  kingdom,  and  later  at  the  festive  banquet  joined 
joyfully  in  with  the  words  which  then  fell  from  royal  lips:  "To-day 
we  have  celebrated  the  memory  of  a  powerful  man,  who  at  a  critical 
period  did  by  his  uncommon  courage  maintain  the  existence  of  this 
important  community.  True,  these  facts  belong  to  an  age  far  re- 
moved from  our  lifetime,  but  upon  such  courage,  and  such  prudence, 
is  the  independence  of  peoples  founded." 

Thus  after  a  lapse  of  five  centuries,  along  with  so  many  other 
tokens  of  honor,  did  the  highest  power  in  the  state  express  its  appre- 
ciation of  a  great  man,  a  noble  citizen,  a  symbol  of  the  Flemish 
people's  peculiar  character. 

Changed  are  the  times ;  generations  have  come  up  and  are  gone 
down.  Rude  forms  are  giving  place  to  a  more  refined  civilization. 
No  longer  partisanship  with  a  dagger  for  the  bloody  murder  of  a 
defender  of  the  people's  rights  and  liberties.  Employed  instead 
to-day  is  the  simple  poison  of  slander  and  suspicion.  These,  too, 
however,  can  be  deadly,  as  the  history  of  our  day  teaches  us.  Let 
the  voice  of  the  past  therefore  keep  on  speaking  to  the  present,  and 
that  not  in  empty  sounds  of  air  echoing  and  reechoing  until  dying 
out,  but  in  words  that  abide  in  mind  and  heart. 

Did  the  poem  Jacob  Van  Artevelde,  owe  its  origin  to  the  14th 
of  September,  1863?  Hardly  had  the  second  year  thereafter  closed 
its  round,  when  in  the  far  west,  in  the  capital  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  14th  of  April,  1865,  would  belie  the  few  lines  writ- 
ten above  in  praise  of  our  civilization.  For  then  indeed  did  a  man 
of  the  people  share  a  lot  similar  to  that  which  five  centuries  before 
fell  upon  Jacob  Van  Artevelde. 

If  sympathy  exists  between  peoples  and  lands,  just  as  between 
individuals,  then  the  relationship  of  language  and  tribe  must  con- 
tribute thereto  the  strongest  inducement.  Flanders  and  North 
America,  free  states,  do  both  of  them  point  toward  language  and 
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descent.  Here  are  the  low  lands  on  the  North  Sea,  the  outlet  of 
Germany's  and  Gallia's  main  streams,  in  one  word,  the  Netherlands, 
at  present  politically  separated,  but  heretofore  united,  and  at  one 
time  one  of  the  most  flourishing  realms  of  Europe,  and  still  for  a 
good  part  bound  together  by  language.  Now,  it  is  scarcely  two 
centuries  ago  ( 1664)  that  the  great  city  of  New  York  bore  the  name 
of  N^ieuw  Amsterdam ;  and  does  not  many  a  name  now  there  indi- 
cate a  Dutch  descent?  Do  not  a  number  of  emigrants  sail  across 
from  these  regions  from  time  to  time  and  give  occasion  thus  for  per- 
petuating the  tribal  relationship?  It  was  with  deepest  interest  there- 
fore that  Netherland  watched  the  latent  and  most  important  war 
between  brothers  in  the  West;  and  the  bloody  crime  committed 
after  the  North's  victory,  in  the  murder  of  the  country's  president, 
called  forth  the  poem  entitled  Abraham  Lincoln. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

14  April,  1865 

With  Malice  toward  none,  and  Charity  for  all. 

Pure  was  thy  life;   its  bloody  close 

Has  placed  thee  with  the  sons  of  light. 

Among  the  noblest  host  of  those 
Who  perished  in  the  cause  of  right! 

— Bryant. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN THE  NATION'S  MARTYR 

FOUR  years  and  a  few  short  months  ago  we  took  from  the  quiet, 
ahnost  unknown  people  of  IlKnois,  an  untried  man.  We  gave 
liim  our  assurances  of  fidehty  and  trust  with  lips  that  trembled 
with  the  fears  that  exercised  and  "the  prophecies"  that  alarmed  us. 
From  the  prairies  of  the  West  we  had  sought  a  Chieftain  to  lead 
us,  whom  we  believed,  when  he  registered  his  oath,  would  do  so  with 
the  solemn  estimation  of  its  sacredness,  and  dare  to  "preserve,  pro- 
tect and  defend  the  Government"  of  our  Republic. 

yVe  looked  upon  him  as  one  who  had  been  raised  up  for  a  pecu- 
liar purpose. — In  every  age  of  the  world  there  have  been  "the  sent 
of  the  Lord"  to  deliver,  lead  and  save  the  people. 

Moses,  Joshua,  Elijah,  Solomon,  Daniel,  Christ  Jesus 
THE  Lord  have  j^assed  before  us,  and  their  glorious  influences,  pow- 
ers and  acts  yet  inspire  us. 

A  CONSTANTINE,  LuTHER,  AlI  RED,  WiLBERFORCE,  WASHING- 
TON, Lincoln  !  with  their  noble  works,  words,  deeds,  still  actuate  us 
and  lift  us  up  to  the  grander  summits  of  a  better  life. 
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All  are  conversant  with  the  relations  into  which  our  country  was 
thrown,  ere  the  arm  of  seditious  intent  was  raised,  when  threats  fol- 
lowed invectives  wild  and  bitter.  All  are  aware  of  the  compromises 
we  had  made  with  such  and  such  only  as  would  strangle  freedom  to 
nurse  and  foster  thraldom.  The  cockatrice's  egg  was  in  all  our  cove- 
nants, and  the  cloven  foot  of  the  desolator  trod  upon  all  our  acces- 
sions. Given  up  to  the  idolatries  of  our  political  alliances — almost 
let  alone  in  our  folly  and  iniquitj^^ — we  were  snatched  at  length  like 
brands  from  the  burning,  and  "Abraham"  was  given  us  as  a  father 
to  guide  the  Ship  of  State  through  the  storm,  where  dark  portentous 
clouds  were  gathering  thick  and  fast  and  whose  blackness  hung  like 
a  pall  over  the  Republic. 

In  all  political  chicanery  we  had  become  unparalleled;  and  so 
many  were  the  pitfalls  we  had  dug  that  nought  but  peril  was  in  our 
way.  A  Martin,^  John  and  James  had  held  the  helm  of  our  noble 
Ship,  and  left  us  upon  the  drifting  turbulence  to  be  dashed  among 
the  rocks,  reefs  and  shoals  of  indifference  and  constitutional  infi- 
delity. 

Our  Capitol  became  riotous  with  the  language  of  defiance, 
assault  and  treason.  The  pampered  of  the  land — as  they  saw  their 
craft  endangered — with  proclamations  fierce  and  rash,  dared  those 
who  would  "the  right  maintain,"  to  assert  their  manhood. 

We  need  not  repeat  the  insults,  the  assumptions,  the  boasts  and 
prophesies  of  those  "who  stood  in  wisdom's  halls"  for  the  last  time 
and  thrcM^  down  the  gauntlet  to  destiny.  So  arrogant ;  so  traitorous ! 
How  they  washed  their  hands  in  innocency  and  claimed  defence  of 
virtue  they  never  knew;  how  they  looked  with  scorn  at  the  "mud-sill" 
representations  they  turned  their  backs  upon,  and  the  slaughter,  the 
destruction  they  breathed  upon  the  generations  of  the  North.  All 
these  things  are  fresh  in  our  memories,  and  the  same  smile  of  con- 
tempt lurks  about  the  corners  of  our  lips  as  then. 

How  replete  were  the  days  and  hours  with  impulse  and  decision, 
when  the  voice  of  those  upon  whom  the  fair  fame,  the  honor  of  the 

*  Van  Buren,  Tyler,  Buchanan. 
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Nation  rested  was  heard. — Party  spirit  in  hot  haste  pursued  the 
revelations  of  the  grand  triumph  of  Freedom's  pioneer  step,  which 
estabhshed  the  campaign  against  usurpers  in  human  prerogatives 
and  the  Champion  of  Liberty  was  crowned.  The  heavens  in  that 
November  rang  with  the  cheers  of  milhons,  and  the  name  of  Lincoln 
was  as  the  charm  of  households. 

Soon  the  festering  sores  of  treason  burst;  the  Catilines  and 
Brutus'  throughout  the  South  revolting,  disregarding  the  writing 
upon  the  walls  of  doom,  were  heard  in  words  of  foul  intent  stirring 
up  the  bilious  of  their  craft  to  follow  them  in  rebellion  wild  and  mur- 
derous design. 

Already  having  determined  upon  an  Empire  the  sceptre  of 
which  never  should  depart ;  with  consciences  seared ;  ever  violating 
confidence;  the  repose  of  the  strength,  the  material  of  a  Nation's 
working  in  their  hands;  our  Navy  beyond  reach;  the  Army  scat- 
tered ;  contracted  for  in  inglorious  surrender  by  recreant  command- 
ers; disloyalty  permeating  all  the  avenues,  channels  and  sources  of 
Government,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  mockery  they  beheld 
"the  coming  man"  as  he  started  forth,  not  with  the  pomp  of  one  who, 
eager  for  the  vesture  of  royalty,  begins  to  frown  on  subjects  and 
smile  on  courtiers;  no!  unassmning  as  he  was  unswerving,  unpre- 
tending as  uncommitting,  he  bade  farewell  to  his  home  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  a  rule  such  as  no  man  before  him  in  our  mighty 
Republic  had  ever  wielded.  With  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  with 
the  belief  that  upon  him  had  the  mantle  of  duty  fallen  and  with  no 
desire  to  falter  in  the  great  work  of  the  hour,  the  sublime  realities 
of  the  Age,  he  went  forth  trusting  in  the  God  of  Nations — believing 

"Right  is  right  since  God  is  God, 
And  right  the  day  must  win." 

No  anonymous  threat  slackened  his  pace,  no  spirit  of  anarchy  or 
blood  caused  his  heart  to  quail! 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness 
in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,"  he  moved  on  fearlessly, 
though  cautiously,  to  become  the  guardian  of  the  public  weal. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  tempest  that  threatened  to  tear 

The  bonds  of  our  mighty  Republic  in  twain, 
Like  a  guardian  angel,  his  genius  was  there 

Gathering  the  links  to  unite  them  again. 

It  is  in  vain,  in  the  space  allotted  to  us,  to  recapitulate  all  the 
events,  the  fears,  the  doubts,  discomfitures,  distress  and  wonder,  the 
retreats,  defeats,  success  and  triumphs  which  have  been  crowded  into 
the  history  of  the  past  four  years.  We  cannot  repeat  the  struggles, 
sufferings,  marches,  sieges,  victories  with  which  our  era  has  been 
linked,  nor  can  we  name  the  chieftains,  heroes,  martyrs,  all  whose 
record  is  as  the  scroll  of  glory  unrolled  to  the  vision  of  eternity. 

With  all  that  the  Republic  has  known,  his  life,  his  energies, 
wisdom,  sympathies,  integrity  and  nobleness  have  been  connected. 
Never  failing  in  the  darkest  and  stormiest  hour  to  cheer;  when  the 
strong  bark  was  almost  foundering  in  the  gale,  standing  with  firm 
hand  and  dauntless  heart  the  Pilot  of  our  hopes,  he  ever  proclaimed 
the  halcyon  days  which  now  are  wedding  their  happier  aspirations 
with  peaceful  emotions. 

When  the  howl  of  the  blasts  all  furious,  with  fiercer  elements 
mixed,  appalled  the  mind  and  terrified  the  soul  of  the  multitude,  his 
watchful  eye,  unflinching  nature  and  never-despairing  voice  brought 
the  faithful  assurance  that  "all  was  well"  to  them  who  persevered  in 
the  struggle  of  humanity  and  equity. 

"Upon  his  country's  war  fields  and  within  the  shadow  of  her 
altars"  he  has  stood,  the  Knighted  and  the  Anointed!  From  the 
hour  of  insult  to  that  emblem  Banner  now  more  glorious  and  glori- 
fied— each  stripe  made  redder  by  the  blood  of  martyrs,  (himself  the 
Chief)  ;  and  purer  by  the  virtue  of  their  sacrifices;  while  the  stars 
all  brilliant  in  their  azure  field,  shone  out  anew  with  the  records  of 
the  heroes  living  and  slain,  our  beloved  President,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  has  stood  the  standard  bearer  of  promise  and  triumph! 

With  him  success  was  a  duty!  The  purposes  of  heaven  were 
sure!    "He  exhibited,"  says  one  eulogising  his  virtues,  "in  due  pro- 
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portion  and  harmonious  action  those  cardinal  virtues  Avhich  are  the 
trio  of  true  greatness — courage,  wisdom  and  goodness.  Goodness 
to  love  the  right ;  wisdom  to  know  the  right ;  and  courage  to  do  the 
right.  Tried  bj^  these  tests  and  the  touchstone  of  success,  he  became 
with  us  in  our  Nation  and  for  humanity  in  the  world  the  greatest 
among  men." 

His  was  the  mind,  the  heart,  that  thought  and  felt  out  through 
the  leadings  of  Infinite  power,  America's  proudest  deliverance. 
Moving  in  his  conceptions  with  the  finger  points  of  destiny,  inter- 
preting the  significance  of  signs  revealed,  honest  in  purpose,  in  will, 
in  faith ;  always  advancing,  never  retreating ;  given  to  the  explora- 
tion of  truth,  the  searching  out  of  logical  and  moral  inferences,  teach- 
able to  himself,  to  all,  with  "an  understanding  heart,  discerning 
between  the  evil  and  good,"  he  was  in  Solomonic  prudence,  able  to 
govern  and  counsel  a  great  people  so  that  every  tongue  could  say 
(unprejudiced  and  loyal) 

"Powers  depart 
Possessions  vanish  and  opinions  change; 
And  passions  hold  a  fluctuating  seat; 
But,  by  the  storms  of  circumstance  unshaken, 
Subject  neither  to  eclipse  nor  wane 
Our  Chieftain  stands !'' 

Bishop  Simpson,  in  his  funeral  oration  at  the  grave  of  President 
Lincoln,  at  Springfield,  111.,  thus  alluded  to  what  will  always  be 
regarded  as  the  great  act  of  the  deceased  President,  and  which  will 
make  his  name  immortal : 

"But  the  great  act  of  the  mighty  chieftain  on  which  his  fame 
shall  rest  long  after  his  frame  shall  moulder  away,  is  that  of  giving 
freedom  to  a  race.  We  have  all  been  taught  to  revere  the  sacred 
character  of  Moses,  of  his  power,  and  the  prominence  he  gave  to  the 
moral  law,  how  it  lasts,  and  how  his  name  towers  among  the  names 
in  Heaven,  and  how  he  delivered  three  millions  of  his  kindred  out  of 
bondage,  and  yet  we  may  assert  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  his 
proclamation,  liberated  more  enslaved  people  than  ever  Moses  set 
free,  and  those  not  of  his  kindred  or  his  race. 
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"Such  a  power  or  such  an  opportunity  God  has  seldom  given  to 
man.  When  other  events  shall  have  been  forgotten ;  when  this  world 
shall  have  become  a  network  of  Republics;  when  everything  shall 
be  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  when  literature  shall  enlighten 
all  minds;  when  the  claims  of  humanity  shall  be  recognized  every- 
where, this  act  shall  still  be  conspicuous  on  the  pages  of  history ;  and 
we  are  thankful  that  God  gave  to  Abraham  Lincoln  the  decision, 
wisdom,  and  grace  to  issue  that  proclamation,  which  stands  high 
above  all  other  papers  which  have  been  penned  by  uninspired  men." 

But  just  as  the  rewards  of  fidelity  to  trust,  of  honored  service, 
of  unshaken  faith,  of  duty  accomplished  were  descending  to  wreathe 
the  brows  of  Columbia's  Magistrate  with  coronals  of  glory;  just  as 
the  gates  of  rebellion  had  swung  back  before  the  ponderous  blows 
and  surging  strides  of  patriot  hosts;  just  as  the  favorite  leader  of 
the  Union  legions  proclaimed  from  the  citadels  of  treason  the  traitors 
vanquished ;  just  as  the  bronzed  columns  of  veterans  gained  the  smii- 
mits  of  completest  triumph,  and  from  Richmond's  centre  our  watch- 
man hailed  us  with  the  salutation,  "Lo  the  morning  cometh;"  while 
with  speedy  steps,  returning  to  administer  upon  the  fast-approaching 
evidences  of  "a  righteous  peace,"  he  came,  to  rejoice  with  the  jubilant 
millions  as  the  foe  on  every  hand  were  yielding,  our  arms  victorious 
and  our  armies  victors ;  while  with  mercy  counseling,  that  he  might 
toward  the  guilty  bring  long  sufferance  and  gracious  ministerings, 
he  was  stricken  by  a  hand  accurst,  and  fell  an  unexampled  lover  of 
his  race,  calling  in  his  latest  hours  blessings  on  the  wayword.  O  foul- 
est crime  on  annals  borne!  O  blot  the  blackest!  from  whence  such 
execrable  heart,  such  hand  with  fell  intent,  save  from  the  pit — the 
bottomless  pit — where  all  the  spirits  of  rebellious  deeds  have  been 
conceived,  and  to  which  they  must  return ! 

By  the  assassin's  hand  our  honored  President  has  fallen,  the  last 
and  chief  est  of  martyrs !  In  sable  has  our  land  been  dressed  through- 
out its  loyal  borders,  wherever  the  flag  he  loved,  supported  and 
defended  is  unfurled. 
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But  a  few  days  have  passed  since  all  that  was  mortal  of  the 
great  and  good  Chief  JNIagistrate  was  laid  in  the  tomb  near  the  home 
he  made  so  genial  and  proud.  Oak  Ridge  Avith  its  sepulchre  so  mute 
retains  the  form,  but  in  our  hearts  shall  we  enshrine  the  memory  of 
the  murdered  Nation's  Father. 

"Ah,  well  may  the  heart  of  America  mourn, 
An  orb  from  the  bright  constellation  has  sped, 
An  oak  from  the  forest  of  greatness  is  torn, 
A  line  from  the  rainbow  of  glory  has  fled, 
He  is  gone!    but  his  greatness  has  kindled  a  fire 
In  the  temple  of  fame  on  Columbia's  shore, 
A  beacon  of  glory  that  cannot  expire 
Till  truth  be  forgotten  and  Freedom's  no  more." 

For  eighteen  hundred  miles  the  funeral  procession  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  solemnly  lengthened  out  its  course  'mid  tears  and  sighs 
and  "bleeding  sympathies." — Nought  in  historic  pages  has  surpassed 
the  length  of  the  passage  of  the  honored  remains  of  him  whose  name 
and  fame  is  universal.  Alexander  the  Great,  conqueror  of 
worlds,  though  borne  on  a  golden  chariot  from  Babylon  in  Asia,  to 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  created  not  the  emotions  our  Abraham  the 
Good,  the  Just,  has  stirred  in  the  bereavement  which  his  "horrid 
taking  off"  has  occasioned. — Empty  Alexander  went  in  dishonor 
to  his  account.  In  the  fulness  of  time,  in  the  ripeness  of  the  harvest 
of  duty  well  done,  our  Abraham  went,  bearing  his  sheaves  with  him 
to  the  rewards  of  the  just. 

Around  the  earth  is  the  solemn  car  of  mourning  moving ;  from 
kingdoms,  empires,  the  isles  of  the  sea  the  wail  of  sorrow  is  heard. 
Princes,  potentates,  the  learned,  the  wise,  the  small,  the  great,  all 
add  (in  silence  universal)  expressions  of  profoundest  grief  to  our 
united  lamentations. 

America  has  lost  the  Josiah  of  the  present  age,  "who  turned 
pot  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  but  did  that  which  was  right  in 
the  sight  of  God." 

Often  shall  we  meet  to  tell  his  virtues,  to  speak  of  the  elements 
of  his  nature,  the  wisdom  of  his  rule,  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  the 
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unsullied  integrity  of  his  will;  for,  says  another,  "his  love  for  man 
was  boundless,  his  charity  all  embracing,  and  his  benevolence  so 
sensitive  that  he  was  sometimes  as  ready  to  pardon  the  unrepentant 
as  the  sincerely  penitent,  yet  truth  and  justice  were  so  mixed  in  him 
as  to  making  his  failings  virtues,  and  nerve  him  to  administer  im- 
partially." 

It  is  impossible  to  measure  all  his  powers  and  prudence  in  our 
allotted  limits,  his  relation  to  our  institutions,  our  perpetuity  as  a 
Nation,  his  exemplification  of  the  great  democratic  principles  which 
are  the  palladium  of  our  rights  and  prerogatives.  His  bearing 
toward  the  past,  his  comparative  parallelism  in  character,  intellect, 
purpose,  accomplishings  to  those  who  have  been  deservedly  great 
and  revered  among  us. 

With  us  no  struggle  will  be  inaugurated  to  claim  his  birth-place. 
The  cities  of  the  world  may  wrangle  and  dispute  over  the  natal  hours 
and  lives  of  their  Poets,  Conquerors  and  Kings,  but  the  Continent 
is  only  the  fitting  nativity  of  the  peerless  and  spotless  Magistrate  of 
Columbia's  heritage. 

A  short  time  since  a  banner,  borne  in  procession,  where  return- 
ing disloyalists  confessed  the  brutality  and  "deep  damnation  of  his 
taking  off"  had  this  appropriate  inscription  upon  its  folds:  "George 
Washington — the  Father  of  his  Country;  Jeff.  Davis — the  De- 
stroyer of  his  Country;  Abraham  Lincoln — the  Redeemer  of  his 
Countrj^,"  and 

"The  Old  World  and  the  New,  from  sea  to  sea. 
Utter  one  voice  of  sympathy  and  shame ! 
Sore  heart,  so  stopped  when  it  last  beat  high. 
Sad  life,  cut  short,  just  as  the  triumph  came. 
The  words  of  mercy  were  upon  his  lips. 
Forgiveness  in  his  heart  and  on  his  pen. 
When  this  vile  murderer  brought  swift  eclipse. 
To  thoughts  of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men." 

And  for  all  that  we  have  found  in  our  Chieftain  slain,  to  revere 
and  honor,  let  us  devoutly  thank  the  God  of  Heaven  who  bestowed 
upon  him  gifts  so  rare,  elements  so  pure,  and  strength  to  the  last  that 
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he  might  fulfill  the  great  objects  of  his  mission  according  to  the 
immutable  decrees  of  Divine  wisdom. 

Let  us  acknoAvledge  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  Elisha 
of  our  new  dispensation,  in  order  that  our  grief,  our  loss  may  be 
mitigated;  let  us  humble  ourselves  before  the  throne  of  Him  in 
whose  hands  are  tlie  destinies  of  nations,  and  with  sincere  desire  seek 
the  sanctification  of  the  universal  chastisement  in  the  removal  of  the 
good  man  from  our  presence.  Let  us  importune  the  ear  of  Jehovah- 
Shalom  until  He  shall  cause  us  deeply  to  feel  our  need  of  His  sus- 
taining power,  His  everlasting  arms  of  mercy  and  forbearance,  His 
unfailing  knowledge,  to  the  end,  that  our  present  Magistrate  may 
be  governed  b}^  the  same  faith,  inclined  by  the  same  trust,  actuated 
by  the  same  righteous  disposition  and  purpose  in  the  conduct  of  our 
momentous  affairs  as  was 

"Our  Nation's  martyred  Father." 

God's  hand  alone  has  preserved  us  through  our  years  of  peril 
and  doubt,  and  it  is  he  that  can  keep  us  from  falling  in  the  future. 
Let  us  then,  like  Abraham  Lincoln,  calling  "God  as  our  witness 
make  it  our  prayer,  that  both  the  Nation  and  ourselves  may  be  on 
the  Lord's  side,  knowing  that  the  Lord  is  ever  on  the  side  of  the 
right.    With  his  example  before  us,  let  us 

Cling  close,  O  my  friends,  cling  close  while  we  may, 
The  night  is  far  spent,  we  are  nearing  the  day, 
'Tis  an  hour  of  strong  counsels,  brave  acts,  but  good  cheer, 
For  the  dawn  on  the  mountain  breaks  ruddy  and  clear. 
'Tis  a  great  hour  to  live,  and  a  great  hour  to  die. 
With  the  bright  bow  of  liberty  spanning  our  sky; 
So  shoulder  to  shoulder,  side  by  side  let  us  stand. 
With  God  the  protector  of  our  dear  native  land. 

(This  is  the  only  form  in  which  Tarbox's  fine  tribute  appeared.  It  was  headed  as 
an  editorial,  occupying  five  columns  of  the  first  page  of  the  paper.  As  a  Southern  tribute, 
appearing  so  soon  after  the  President's  death,  it  is  remarkable.) 
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THE  following  incident  is  from  the  private  papers  and  memo- 
randa of  a  gentleman  high  in  the  Secret  Sei-vice  Department 
during  the  late  Civil  War.  He  had  partly  written  the  story 
for  publication  prior  to  his  death,  thus  it  is  given  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. The  facts  have  been  carefully  compared  with  official  docu- 
ments, and  are  found  correct  in  every  particular.  No  publicity  was 
ever  given  to  the  affair,  it  having  been  kept  from  the  press  entirely, 
and  it  appears  now  for  the  first  time  in  any  form  save  that  of  an 
official  report.  It  is  believed  that  outside  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr. 
Stanton,  the  lady  and  gentleman  mentioned  in  the  article,  and  the 
officer  from  whose  notes  the  account  has  been  obtained,  the  details 
of  this  incident  were  wholly  unknown.  For  obvious  reasons,  real 
names  are  not  given.  The  two  principal  actors  in  the  scenes  are  still 
alive,*  and  history  would  in  no  way  be  benefited  by  making  public 
matters  which  might  wound  their  feelings.  Late  one  night  in  the 
fall  of  1863,  the  following  telegram  was  received  by  the  provosj; 
marshal  in  the  city  of  Baltimore: 

"War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Colonel  Fish: 

Information  received  at  this  oflSce  renders  it  almost  certain  that  a  lady  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  name  unknown,  visiting  her  daughter  or  daughter-in-law  at  Syracuse,  New 
York,  is  preparing  to  run  the  blockade  with  several  trunks  containing  articles  contraband 
of  war  and  otherwise.  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  take  means  to  secure  this  person  and 
her  baggage,  no  matter  under  what  circumstances  she  may  present  herself. 

(Signed)  Edwin  M.  Stanton." 

The  wording  of  the  telegram,  as  will  be  observed,  was  peculiar, 
and  the  fact  that  such  a  telegram  should  be  written  at  all  about  an 
ordinary  smuggler  was  somewhat  puzzling.  Knowing  that  our  bluff 
Secretary  seldom  wasted  words  on  any  matter  I  was  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  more  in  this  affair,  or,  at  least,  that  Jie 

*This  account  was  written  thirty-three  years  ago — they  are  probably  dead  now,  and 
their  names  will  never  be  known. 
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knew  more  about  it,  than  he  cared  to  say  through  a  dispatch,  and 
although  nothing  was  ever  said  by  him  as  to  this  presumption  on  my 
part,  yet  events  which  afterwards  occurred  in  working  up  the 
matter  proved  my  surmise  to  have  been  correct.  It  was  worse  than 
useless,  however,  to  be  losing  one's  self  in  abstract  speculations  con- 
cerning a  matter  which  required  immediate  action.  Secretary  Stan- 
ton evidently  intended  this  dispatch  both  as  information  and  as  an 
order,  although  the  order  was  not  well  defined.  Syracuse  was  many 
miles  distant;  it  was  fair  to  presume,  in  a  place  of  that  size,  there 
might  be  more  than  one  "lady  about  sixty  years  of  age,  name  un- 
known, visiting  her  daughter  or  daughter-in-law" ;  but,  would  there 
be  more  than  this  one  "preparing  several  trunks"?  Here  was  a 
faint  hope  of  being  able  to  get  some  trace,  if  we  only  had  the  proper 
person  or  persons  there  to  investigate ;  but  to  send  a  stranger  upon 
a  matter  which  required  such  accurate  and  minute  local  inf  omiation 
would  clearly  never  do.  Whether  Syracuse  had  a  good  police  force, 
and  whether  its  chief  was  "loyal,"  was  a  matter  better  understood 
now  than  then;  knowing  they  must  have  a  postmaster,  and  pre- 
suming from  the  fact  of  his  being  a  government  officer  that  he  was 
loyal  and  trustworthy,  a  copy  of  the  telegram  w  as  sent  to  him,  with 
a  request  that  he  would  take  measures  to  inform  me  if  he  could  obtain 
any  clew  to  the  person  mentioned. 

This  postmaster  proved  to  be  a  good  officer,  and  his  heart  was 
evidently  in  the  Union  cause,  for  in  a  very  short  time  he  sent  back 
word  that  "such  a  person  had  been  there  visiting  her  daughter-in-law 
for  some  time,  and  that  she  had  left  for  New  York  City  the  week 
previous,  taking  with  her  three  large  trunks  which  he  had  positive 
information  contained  medicines,  dry  goods  and  'Yankee  notions'; 
sorry  he  did  not  knoAv  this  before,  and  could  he  be  of  any  further 
assistance?"  Of  course  he  could  not  be  expected  to  do  anything  fur- 
ther, and  it  was  very  uncertain  whether  any  one,  at  this  late  hour, 
would  be  able  to  proceed  with  the  case,  for  the  clew,  very  slight  at 
first,  had  now  become  so  frail  that  the  chance  seemed  small  indeed  of 
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ever  finding  the  lady  or  her  desired  trunks.  The  fact  of  her  having 
gone  to  New  York  was  bad  enough,  but  to  have  it  occur  "more  than 
a  week  ago,"  seemed  a  climax  of  the  complication.  She  had  had  time 
to  escape  with  her  effects,  and  before  this  might  have  been  in  Nassau, 
congratulating  herself  on  her  success;  still  there  was  a  chance  that 
she  had  been  taking  matters  more  leisurely  than  we  supposed,  enjoy- 
ing the  good  things  of  New  York  thoroughly  and  lingeringly,  before 
voluntarily  shutting  herself  away  from  them  by  going  into  the 
Southern  States.  She  had  taken  her  own  time  in  Syracuse,  might 
she  not  do  the  same  in  New  York? 

While  no  probable  chance  could  be  thought  of  whereby  Mr. 
Kennedy  ( superintendent  of  police  in  New  York )  could  render  any 
assistance  in  this  matter,  yet  there  was  a  possibility,  and  it  was 
thought  proper  to  leave  no  means  untried ;  therefore  a  history  of  the 
case  was  prepared  and  forwarded  to  him  for  such  action  as  he  might 
think  proper  in  the  premises.  A  more  complete  description  would 
have  assisted  him  in  the  search,  but  he  was  given  already  all  we  had. 
"A  lady  about  sixty  years  of  age,  with  three  trunks;  came  from 
Syracuse  a  week  ago,  doubtless  via  Hudson  River  R.  R."  A  small 
thread  indeed  to  follow  in  a  city  of  a  million  inhabitants.  Thus  the 
matter  stood  for  at  least  two  weeks,  when  there  came  a  little  ray  of 
light  from  New  York.  A  lady  who  would  answer  the  description 
had  gone  to  Washington  several  days  back,  and  she  might  be  in 
that  city  at  present ;  still  there  could  be  nothing  positive  about  it. 

This  might,  or  might  not  be  information;  if  indeed  it  was  "our 
lady,"  we  did  not  believe  it  possible  for  her  to  get  through  the  lines 
at  any  point  this  side  of  Eastern  Tennessee  without  a  pass  from  this 
office,  unless  she  should  have  unusual  influence  "at  court"  and  man- 
age to  obtain  a  pass  directly  from  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  was  a  very 
rare  achievement.  No  flurry  was  necessar}^  for,  if  this  had  been  her 
intention,  she  had  doubtless  perfected  her  plans  so  thoroughly  be- 
fore reaching  Washington  that  all  had  been  consummated ;  or,  which 
seemed  more  probable,  she  had  failed.  In  either  case,  she  would  be 
compelled  to  come  to  this  office  herself  finally;  in  the  first  event  to 
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get  her  pass  countersigned  ere  it  would  be  accepted  by  the  Bay  Line 
steamers,  and,  in  the  second,  to  try  for  a  pass  here  for  herself. 

No  developments  had  occurred  in  this  direction  for  some  two 
weeks  after  the  date  of  the  information  mentioned  above,  as  to  her 
(or  some  one  something  near  the  description  of  her)  having  left 
New  York.  But  in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  correspondence  one 
morning,  I  was  interrupted  by  the  orderly  who  informed  me  that 
a  lady  and  gentleman  wished  to  see  me  as  to  a  pass. 

"Why  do  you  let  them  trouble  me  w^ith  this  matter?  Show 
them  to  the  desk  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  that  business,"  I  said. 

"I  could  not  help  it,  sir.  I  directed  them  to  Lieutenant  Walker, 
but  they  insist  on  seeing  you,"  was  the  courteous  reply. 

"Well,  show  them  in,  but  don't  pemiit  this  to  happen  again; 
people  must  learn  to  transact  their  business  with  the  proper  officers," 
I  remarked  with  some  asperity. 

The  door  swung  open  somewhat  impatiently,  and  there  entered 
a  lady  past  middle  age,  rather  tall  and  commanding  in  her  appear- 
ance, a  pleasant  but  decided  cast  of  features,  an  unmistakable  air 
of  gentility  and  breeding  pei*vading  everything  about  her,  and  taste- 
fully and  quietly  dressed  in  mourning.  She  was  accompanied  by 
a  middle-aged  gentleman  whom  I  recognized  instantly  as  one  of  the 
most  eminent  laM-yers  of  the  city,  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  high 
social  standing,  but  with  the  reputation  of  being  at  heart  a  sympa- 
thizer with  the  South.  These  were  the  visitors  who  would  not  be 
put  off,  and  although  the  subject  had  been  entirely  out  of  my  mind 
for  some  days,  yet  as  I  rose  to  receive  them  it  came  like  an  inspiration 
that  this  was  the  lady  I  had  for  more  than  a  month  been  seeking.  Pre- 
senting chairs,  they,  especially  the  lady,  were  reluctantly  seated ;  she 
seemed  to  think  her  dignity  demanded  that  she  should  in  no  manner 
accept  the  hospitalities  of  the  office;  but  after  a  short  hesitation, 
catching  the  eye  of  her  escort,  she  accepted  the  proffered  seat.  Wait- 
ing a  few  seconds  for  the  visitors  to  make  their  business  known,  I 
asked  in  what  manner  they  could  be  sei-\'ed.    The  lady  partially  rose 
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as  if  intending  to  come  toward  me  to  speak  earnestly,  but  her  friend 
with  a  very  slight  motion  to  her  to  remain  seated,  said : 

"We  are  sorry  to  disturb  you,  and  are  aware  you  seldom  give 
personal  attention  to  individual  passes,  but  the  circumstances  are  so 
peculiar,  we  have  presumed  to  come  to  you  direct  rather  than  to  deal 
with  one  of  your  subordinate  officers." 

A  gesture  of  assent  was  given,  as  he  seemed  to  pause  for  such, 
and  he  proceeded : 

"The  lady  who  accompanies  me  is  the  wife  of  one  of  your , 

one  of  the  general  officers  in  the  Federal  Army.  She  has  relatives  in 
the  State  of  Virginia,  whom  she  is  anxious  to  visit,  and  has  obtained 
a  special  permit  from  Mr.  Lincoln  to  do  so,  but  upon  presenting 
herself  at  the  gangway  of  the  steamer  last  evening  and  tendering 
her  pass  from  the  President,  to  her  astonishment  she  was  informed 
it  was  of  no  avail  without  being  countersigned  by  you.  Unable  to 
understand  why  this  was  necessary  and  unacquainted  with  the  loca- 
tion of  your  office,  the  boat  being  about  ready  to  start,  she  was  forced 
to  abandon  for  the  time  her  undertaking,  and  was  driven  to  a  hotel. 
Having  had  for  many  years  the  honor  of  her  acquaintance,  she  came 
to  my  house  and  solicited  my  assistance,  if  any  was  needed,  in  seeing 
you  to  have  this  matter  (which  we  presume  is  of  form  only)  made 
straight." 

A  square,  straightforward  story,  said  in  few  words,  and  to  the 
point,  if  we  except  the  little  stumble  as  to  the  side  the  general  officer 
was  on;  and  had  it  not  been  that  the  lady  was  "about  sixty,"  and  an 
unaccountable  presentiment  that  she  was  the  one  we  had  been  so  long 
seeking,  they  would  have  been  immediately  furnished  with  the  re- 
quired pass,  and  dismissed,  but  with  all  these  suspicions  it  could  not 
be  done,  at  least  without  some  questions.  Turning  toward  the  lady, 
I  asked: 

"Will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  your  pass?" 

She  presented  it  somewhat  ostentatiously,  almost  defiantly. 
Sure  enough,  there  it  was,  all  perfectly  e7i  rigle;  the  signature  was 
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well  kno^\^l,  and  besides  this,  the  whole  bod^^  of  the  pass  was  in  the 
unmistakable  hand-writing  of  JNIr.  Lincoln: 

"Officers  and  guards  will  pass  the  bearer,  Mrs.  through  the  lines  via  Fortress 

Monroe,  unmolested  and  her  baggage  undisturbed.  A.  Lincolk." 

Rather  a  tough  document  to  get  over;  if  my  surmises  as  to  the 
holder  were  correct,  however,  mider  the  circumstances,  it  was  deemed 
best  to  shrink  from  nothing,  even  to  ignoring  a  document  as  clear, 
concise,  and  of  as  high  authority  as  this. 

Remarking  that  "this  seemed  to  be  all  right,"  she  was  asked 
"why  she  had  waited  so  long  before  availing  herself  of  the  docu- 
ment, its  date  being  some  days  back?" 

She  replied  that  she  "had  been  ^asiting  friends,  and  knowing 
it  to  be  good  at  any  time,  had  been  in  no  haste." 

"Have  you  been  North  long?" 

INIadame  started  abruptly  at  the  question;  straightening  her- 
self in  her  chair,  she  replied : 

"I  fail  to  see  how  any  such  questions  bear  upon  our  business; 
you  will  excuse  me  if  I  decline  to  answer." 

The  gentleman,  at  this  point,  rose  abi*uptly  and  somewhat  ner- 
vously.   "Perhaps  I  can  smooth  this  difficulty,"  said  he,  advancing 

to  the  desk.    "iSIrs. has  been  for  a  long  time  with  her  daughter 

in  the  North,  and  availing  herself  of  the  known  and  tried  lovaltv  of 
her  gallant  husband,  has  asked  for  and  obtained  the  safe  conduct 
you  see,  in  order  to  enable  her  to  visit  near  and  dear  friends  in  less 
fortunate  circumstances." 

Turning  toward  the  lady  again,  who,  evidently  taking  her  cue 
from  her  friend,  had  relaxed  somewhat  in  manner,  I  asked: 

"Madame,  you  will  pardon  me,  but  there  are  a  few  questions 
it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  ask.  Is  your  daughter-in-law  living 
in  Syracuse?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"You  went  from  that  place  about  a  month  since  to  New  York?" 

She  bowed. 
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"About  two  weeks  since  you  went  from  there  to  Washington?" 
I  continued. 

"Yes,  sir;  I  did.  But  of  what  interest  I  pray  can  the  recital 
of  all  this  possibly  be  to  you?" 

"Excuse  me,  madame,  but  one  more  question.  Where  is  your 
baggage  at  this  time?" 

"You  are  becoming  impertinent,  sir,"  said  she,  rising.  "My 
trimks  are  at  Barnum's,  where  I  took  rooms  last  evening;  and  I 
decline  to  answer  any  further  questions." 

This  conversation  had  all  been  conducted  so  quietly  and  respect- 
fully, that  it  was  doubtless  the  most  distant  thing  from  the  minds 
of  either  the  lady  or  gentleman  that  there  was  any  possible  doubt 
of  the  ultimate  success  of  their  undertaking ;  indeed,  how  could  it  be 
otherwise  ?  Were  they  not  armed  with  the  protection  of  the  highest 
authority  in  the  United  States  ?  This  being  the  fact,  what  had  they 
to  fear?  It  was  their  province  to  give  orders,  not  to  obey ;  true,  some 
little  official  routine  must  be  conformed  with,  but  in  face  of  the  docu- 
ment held,  all  must  bend  to  their  will. 

Touching  a  bell,  the  orderly  making  his  appearance  was  directed 
to  inform  Lieutenant  Morris  to  report  immediately.  As  the  lieu- 
tenant came  into  the  room  and  saluted  in  his  quiet,  impassive  manner, 
the  smothered  anxiety  or  curiosity  of  both  the  lady  and  gentleman, 
which  had  begun  to  manifest  itself  from  the  moment  I  had  sent  for 
the  officer  of  the  guard,  could  be  no  longer  contained ;  both  started 
to  their  feet  impatiently,  angrily. 

"V^Tiat  is  the  meaning  of  this  remarkable  conduct?"  said  the 
gentleman,  vehemently.  "Am  I  to  understand,  sir,  that  you  are 
about  to  dare  to  controvert  the  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States?" 

"Remain  perfectly  quiet,  sir,  if  you  please.  It  simply  and 
positively  means  that  I  am  about  to  place  this  lady  in  arrest,  as  you 
will  see.  Lieutenant,  you  will  take  charge  of  madame.  Conduct 
her  to  her  hotel ;  see  that  she  needs  nothing  to  make  her  comfortable 
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in  her  own  rooms,  where  it  will  be  necessary  for  her  to  remain  until 
further  orders,  and  in  the  meantime  she  is  to  hold  no  conversation 
with  any  person  without  a  special  permit  from  these  headquarters." 

The  poor  old  lady  sank  back  in  her  chair  as  white  as  death. 
"What? — what,  sir?"  she  gasped;   "arrest?  arrest  me?" 

The  lieutenant,  obeying  an  almost  imperceptible  gesture,  took 
two  or  three  steps  toward  where  she  sat.  The  gentleman,  who  had 
apparently  been  stunned  and  bewildered  by  this  sudden  turn  of 
affairs,  now  recovered,  and  in  truly  manly  style  came  to  the  rescue. 
Stepping  out  as  if  to  intercept  the  officer,  his  voice  trembling  with 
suppressed  excitement,  he  turned  toward  where  I  was  standing,  ex- 
claiming: 

"How  dare  you,  sir  ?  Are  you  insane  ?  Do  you  know  who  she  is  ? 
Youi'  power,  I  well  know,  is  considerable,  indeed  too  much — but 
there  is  a  limit.  You  shall  not  do  this  thing.  She  is  here  under  the 
protection  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation,  her  husband  one  of 
the  most  gallant  officers  in  your  army"  (the  "your"  came  out  squarely 
this  time,  his  indignation  having  made  him  forget  his  guard),  "and 
she  shall  not  be  insulted  and  outraged  by  you,  a  subordinate,  who, 
because  clothed  in  a  little  brief  authority,  seem  to  consider  yourself 
infallible,  and  unaccountable  to  any  one  for  your  actions."  Turning 
again  to  the  officer,  he  said:   "Touch  her  at  your  peril." 

The  lieutenant  looked  inquiringly,  then,  evidently  satisfied  there 
was  to  be  no  change  in  his  orders,  respectfully  requested  the  lady  to 
accompany  him.  She  rallied  from  the  startled  and  frightened  con- 
dition into  which  she  had  been  thrown,  and  as  he  addressed  her  she 
rose  to  her  feet  with  dignity  and  a  certain  stately  manner  which  well 
became  her,  saying  with  emphasis : 

"I  will  make  no  scene;  I  will  go  with  you,  but  dearly  shall  that 
man,"  pointing  toward  me,  "suffer  for  this  indignity." 

"One  moment,  lieutenant,"  I  remarked.  "Madame,  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  trouble  you  for  your  keys." 

"Never,"  she  broke  in  impetuously,  "never  shall  you  have  them 
unless  taken  by  force.    Is  there  then  no  limit  to  your  insolence?" 
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"Madame,  it  is  imperative,  and  it  will  be  so  ordered  that  your 
three  trunks  be  brought  to  this  office.  Should  you  refuse  us  the  keys, 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  break  the  locks.  This  we  dislike  to  do,  but 
should  we  have  to  do  so,  you  must  not  after  this  positive  assurance 
blame  us  for  so  doing.  This  whole  affair  is  to  be  regretted,  but 
under  all  the  circumstances,  and  in  the  face  of  previous  orders,  I  see 
no  alternative.  It  is  fully  understood  what  liabilities  are  being  in- 
curred, and  we  do  not  shrink  from  the  responsibility.  If  there  is 
any  one  you  particularly  desire  to  send  for,  inform  your  friend  and 
your  wishes  in  that  respect  shall  be  obeyed." 

She  haughtily  drew  herself  up,  as  she  replied:  "My  friend," 
with  somewhat  scornful  imitation  of  manner,  "is  abundantlv  able  to 
take  the  proper  steps  to  punish  this  insult,  without  any  suggestions 
from  you.  As  for  myself,  I  can  cheerfully  endure  a  short  imprison- 
ment for  the  sake  of  the  satisfaction  I  shall  certainly  soon  feel  in 
seeing  you  justly  punished  for  this  high-handed  misdemeanor." 
Without  a  tremor,  with  a  stately  bow  to  her  companion,  she  waved 
the  officer  in  front  of  her  and  marched  after  him  out  of  the  room, 
erect  and  dignified.  Her  friend  closed  the  door  and  turned  back, 
saying : 

"That  I  am  astounded  at  your  presumption,  and  shocked  at 
your  want  of  feeling,  I  need  not  say.  But,  sir,  that  is  not  all ;  I  shall 
take  the  next  train  to  Washington,  and  lose  no  time  in  laying  your 
extraordinary  behavior  before  the  authorities  you  have  insulted  and 
outraged.  You  may  expect  to  hear  from  me  again  in  a  very  few 
hours,  and  unless  I  am  more  mistaken  than  ever  in  my  life,  your 
present  quiet  and  cool  demeanor  will  be  changed  more  than  you  will 
care  to  have  it." 

Assuring  him  of  my  perfect  willingness  that  he  should  take  the 
course  he  proposed — nay,  more,  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  how  he 
could  honorably  in  friendship  to  the  lady  take  any  other — he  was 
also  informed  that  everything  had  been  done  upon  mature  reflection, 
and  that  there  was  no  desire  to  shrink  from  any  responsibility  in- 
curred through  what  seemed  to  him  an  arbitrary  and  unjust  course. 
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He  went  away  with  every  indication  of  being  highly  incensed,  and 
a  positive  prospect  of  a  coming  retribution  upon  the  head  of  the 
man  who  had  wrought  this  unforeseen  disturbance. 

Within  a  very  short  time  the  tliree  trunks  anived,  tcith  the  keys. 
Upon  opening  them,  it  was  apparent  the  postmaster  was  correct  as 
to  their  contents.  If  any  further  evidence  had  been  needed  as  to 
the  expediency  of  seizing  them,  they  would  have  furnished  it  them- 
selves, and  had  ]Mr.  Lincoln  known  what  he  had  been  cajoled  into 
passing  unmolested  over  his  signature,  he  would  without  doubt  have 
been  excessively  displeased  at  those  who  had,  wittingly  or  unwit- 
tingly, assisted  in  the  deception  so  successfully  attempted.  The 
same  evening  our  friend,  who  had  so  energetically  made  a  raid  upon 
Washington,  returned.  Entering  the  room  with  a  brisk,  satisfied 
step  he  presented  me  with  an  important  "I  told  you  so"  air,  a  docu- 
ment bearing  the  impress  of  the  War  Department  and  addressed  in 
the  bold,  nervous  handwriting  of  INIr.  Stanton. 

"It  is  as  I  expected,  sir,"  said  he,  as  he  laid  it  upon  the  desk, 
"and  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  when  you  have  read  that  letter 
that  you  will  most  heartily  regret  the  steps  you  have  taken  in  this 
matter."  Opening  the  envelope  there  was  found,  what  it  was  natural 
to  expect  from  the  information  they  had  at  Washington,  viz.:  a 
peremptory  order  from  the  Secretary  of  War  "to  immediately  re- 
lease the  lady  from  arrest,  restore  her  baggage,  furnish  her  with  a 
pass,  and  show  cause  why  you  should  not  be  dismissed  the  ser\ice 
for  disobedience  of  orders." 

Short,  curt,  and  to  the  point.  Just  such  a  document  as  any  one 
knowing  our  irascible  Secretary  would  expect.  Our  friend  watched 
closely  while  the  communication  he  had  delivered  was  being  read, 
evidently  expecting  to  see  a  marked  change  of  countenance. 

"This  is  precisely  what  was  expected,"  I  said,  laying  the  open 
letter  on  the  desk ;  "he  could  not  well  have  written  anything  differ- 
ent, knowing  what  he  does,  as  yet,  of  this  affair." 

"Well,  sir,"  exclaimed  my  visitor,  "you  do  not  pretend  to  say  you 
refuse  to  obey  that  direct  order?    I  was  astonished  at  your  audacity 
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before,  but  this  is  inconceivable.  May  I  ask,  sir,"  mockingly,  "who 
is  the  real  conservator  of  power  at  the  present  time  in  these  unhappy 
United  States?  My  old  fogy  notions  had  always  led  me  to  believe 
the  Secretary  of  War  superior  to  any  subordinate,  and  that  delib- 
erate, willful  disobedience  of  orders  was  a  crime  to  be  most  severely 
dealt  with ;  but  it  seems  I  am  mistaken,  or  else  not  educated  up  to 
the  advanced  age.  May  I  ask  what  you  do  intend  to  do  in  this 
matter?" 

"Certainly,"  I  replied  blandly.  "It  is  proposed  to  immediately 
answer  this  letter  by  telegraph,  stating  what  action  has  been  taken ; 
also  to  make  a  written  report,  in  which  reasons  will  be  set  forth  why 
the  course  has  been  taken  which  evidently  seems  so  unaccountable 
to  you.  Upon  receipt  of  answer  to  this  proposed  report,  it  will  be 
possible  to  give  you  information  as  to  probable  final  action  in  the 
case.  Until  that  time  things  must  remain  precisely  as  they  now 
stand." 

"I  trust  that  I  shall  yet  see  you  humbled  in  this  matter.     Shall 

I  be  allowed  to  see  Mrs. and  provide  for  her  comfort?    Or  does 

it  suit  your  convenience  to  render  her  as  unhappy  as  possible?" 

"You  can  see  madame,  if  you  desire  it.  But  as  far  as  personal 
comforts  are  concerned,  she  has  the  best  a  first-class  hotel  can  afford, 
and  is  restricted  in  nothing  but  permission  to  leave  her  apartments, 
and  intercourse  with  the  outside  world  except  through  this  office. 
She  also  has  female  attendance  from  the  servants  in  the  house.  Very 
many  people  in  this  city  would  be  most  happy  to  be  similarly  situ- 
ated, as  far  as  necessities,  or  even  luxuries,  are  concerned." 

Accepting  a  permit  to  visit  his  friend,  the  gentleman  went 
away,  evidently  discouraged.  The  support  he  had  so  strongly  leaned 
upon  had  as  yet  proved  of  no  avail,  although  it  was  apparent  he  was 
far  from  believing  but  that  all  would  yet  be  reversed,  as  was  natural 
from  his  stand-point  of  view.  Yet  the  quiet  composure  and  confi- 
dence in  which  all  that  had  seemed  so  extraordinary  to  him  had  been 
done,  had  shaken  him  quite  considerably  in  this  belief.  As  soon  as 
he  was  gone  a  telegram  was  sent  to  Mr.  Stanton,  stating  that,  not- 
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withstanding  his  last  and  peremptory  order  it  had  been  thought 
proper  to  stay  the  execution  of  it  until  he  could  be  put  in  possession 
of  further  and  complete  information  as  to  the  case,  which  there  were 
strong  reasons  for  believing  would  cause  him  to  revoke  the  order  and 
approve  of  the  action  taken  at  this  office,  and  that  a  full  report  should 
be  sent  next  mail.  Such  report  was  prepared,  giving  the  case  in 
detail ;  first  quoting  his  telegram  of  a  month  back,  and  emphasizing 
the  sentence,  "I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  take  such  measures  as  to 
secure  this  person  and  her  baggage,  no  matter  under  what  circum- 
stances she  may  present  herself" — and  then  giving  each  step  in  the 
prosecution  and  development  up  to  the  present  time,  finally  assuring 
him  this  was  the  person  spoken  of,  and  inclosing  an  inventory  of 
the  contents  of  the  trunks. 

The  next  morning's  mail  brought  an  autograph  letter  from 
him,  most  heartily  approving  the  course  taken,  and  leaving  the  whole 
case  for  the  final  and  usual  disposition  in  such  matters,  further 
stating  that  the  matter  had  been  laid  before  Mr.  Lincoln  and  that 
this  letter  was  written  with  his  consent  and  approval.  Some  regrets 
were  also  expressed  that  no  intimation  had  been  previously  received 
from  this  office  as  to  the  nature  and  bearings  of  the  case,  which  would 
have  prevented  the  summary  tone  of  his  previous  communication 
brought  by  the  gentleman  interested. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  gentleman  in  question  entered,  evi- 
dently a  wiser  and  a  sadder  man.  It  was  apparent  he  had  been  to 
Washington  again,  faithful  to  his  trust,  determined  to  leave  no 
means  untried  to  assist  his  friend.  Mr.  Stanton's  letter  was  silently 
handed  to  him ;  he  read  it  carefully  and  remarked  sorrowfully  that, 
"it  was  past  his  comprehension.  That  when  subordinate  officers 
presumed  to  dictate  to  their  superiors,  and  were  upheld  in  it,  it  boded 
no  good  to  the  country,"  etc. 

To  his  inquiry  as  to  "whether  it  was  decided  yet  what  the  final 
disposition  alluded  to  was,"  he  was  informed  that  the  lady  should 
have  her  own  personal  effects;  to  wit,  her  clothing  actually  made 
up,  or  cut  and  not  made,  and  other  things  of  like  nature,  returned 
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to  her,  and  be  passed  through  the  Hnes  under  guard  whether  she 
desired  to  go  or  not,  with  charge  not  to  return  during  the  war.  Also 
that  if  she  would  designate  some  one  of  her  relatives  in  the  North 
to  whom  she  wished  the  other  things  which  were  in  her  trunks  deliv- 
ered to,  that  should  also  be  done,  although  such  was  not  the  usual 
course. 

These  promises  were  fulfilled,  and  she  departed  the  next  day. 
The  articles  not  permitted  for  her  to  take  were  delivered  elsewhere 
according  to  her  directions,  and  thus  ended  this  singular  affair. 
Some  time  afterwards,  the  matter  came  up  casually  in  conversation 
with  the  President,  and  he  remarked  that  he  "was  glad  on  some 
accounts  that  it  had  occurred,  for  it  gave  him  an  excuse  ever  after, 
when  urged  to  grant  a  similar  pass,  to  quote  this  case,  and  truly  say 
that  it  might  be  of  no  avail,  for  his  pass  sometimes  proved  of  no 
account  except  to  be  the  means  of  getting  himself  into  trouble,  and 
he  preferred  to  leave  such  business  entirely  to  the  officers  who  were 
expected  to  regulate  and  govern  such  matters." 

Ajllan  Forman. 


PRESIDENT  LINCOLN   AND   COLONIZATION 

THE  business  which  brought  me  into  personal  relations  with 
President  Lincoln  in  1863  was  connected  with  a  pubhc  measure 
much  discussed  at  the  time,  and  now  a  part  of  the  history  of 
that  exciting  Presidential  term. 

After  the  President's  famous  Emancipation  proclamation  the 
Northern  States  were  threatened  with  a  deluge  of  refugee  freedmen 
and  their  families,  for  whose  protection  and  employment  in  the 
country  no  possible  provision  could  be  made,  and  the  alarming  cry 
arose,  and  was  echoed  all  over  the  North,  "What  shall  be  done  with 
the  negro?"  JNIr.  Lincoln  strongly  recommended  colonization;  and 
Congress  voted  $600,000  to  be  employed  by  liim,  according  to  his 
judgment,  for  this  object.  The  Government  iuA'ited  proposals,  and 
experiments  were  made,  one  in  Central  America  and  another  at  the 
island  of  La  Vache,  w^ithin  the  republic  of  Hayti.  The  applicant 
for  the  latter  was  an  individual  highly  recommended  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  who  had  obtained  from  Hayti  a  lease  of  the  island  for 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  by  the  freedmen. 

President  Lincoln  favored  this  enterprise.  A  contract  was 
accordingly  drawn  up  and  the  contractor  went  to  New  York  to  form 
a  company  and  obtain  the  necessary  capital.  It  was  proposed  to  ship 
five  thousand  freedmen,  including  families,  the  future  of  the  enter- 
prise to  depend  upon  the  sviccessful  founding  of  a  permanent  colony, 
under  wliite  superintendents,  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and 
cereals. 

The  affair  had  advanced  to  the  charter  of  the  first  vessel,  its 
fitting  out  and  supplies  for  five  hundred  negroes,  then  gathered  at 
Fortress  IMonroe  under  the  supervision  of  General  Jolin  A.  Dix, 
wlien  an  unforeseen  difficulty  intervened.  A  rumor,  presumed  to 
have  originated  with  opponents  of  negro  colonization,  reached  and 
greatly  disturbed  the  President.    It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  con- 
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tractor  was  in  league  with  Semmes,  the  notorious  Confederate  pri- 
vateer, to  hand  over  the  negroes  to  him  on  the  high  seas  as  "runaway 
captured  slaves."  Absurd  and  utterlj'^  false  as  was  this  mischievous 
story,  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet  withdrew  the  contract,  on  the  ground 
that  no  scheme  of  the  kind  should  be  undertaken  which,  in  case  of 
failure  from  any  cause,  might  subject  the  Government  to  the  after 
charge  of  having  neglected  proper  precautions. 

Such  decision  not  only  subjected  the  New  Yorkers  who  had 
incurred  a  large  expenditure  and  larger  liabilities,  to  great  incon- 
venience and  prospective  loss,  but  promised  to  inflict  much  misery 
on  the  destitute  freedmen  who  were  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  vessel  to  take  them  to  the  "Land  of  Promise."  As  one  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  Colonization  Company,  I  visited  Washington  to 
ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  Government  in  this  dilemma.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln laid  clearly  before  me  the  embarrassment  in  which  he  fomid 
himself,  notwithstanding  he  was  fully  convinced  of  the  baseless 
character  of  the  person  with  whom  he  had  made  the  contract.  He 
assured  me  he  had  the  enterprise  greatly  at  heart,  and  that  "it  should 
go  on."  He  did  not  feel  justified,  under  the  circumstances,  in 
making  a  new  contract  with  the  original  contractor,  but  would  make 
one  with  those  known  to  him  and  in  whom  he  had  confidence. 
"Would  Mr.  Paul  S.  Forbes— one  of  those  who  had  come  forward 
to  assist  the  measure  and  myself — accept  the  contract?" 

Now  the  name  of  "contractor,"  after  the  experiences  of  the 
war,  was  more  to  be  avoided  than  a  pestilence.  This  I  said  to  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  added  that  if  any  other  person  acceptable  to  him  would 
relieve  us  of  the  expenses  incurred,  and  carry  on  the  enterprise,  we 
would  relinquish  it.  But  the  President  had  "put  his  foot  down"  on 
the  subject,  and  his  foot  was  a  very  large  one.  The  matter  had  been 
fully  discussed  by  the  Cabinet,  and  this  was  the  conclusion.  Com- 
municating with  Mr.  Forbes,  I  found  him  equally  disinclined  to 
contract  for  the  deportation  of  the  number  of  freedmen  it  was  in- 
tended to  cover;  but  after  further  consultation  with  ]VIr.  Lincoln — 
who  pressed  the  matter  as  a  personal  favor — ^we  agreed  to  accept  the 
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contract  so  far  as  the  shipment  of  the  first  five  hundred  was  con- 
cerned, and  for  whose  deportation  provision  had  ah'eady  been  made. 
Accordingly,  the  five  hundred  and  their  famihes  at  Fortress  Monroe 
were  shipped  to  the  island  La  Vache,  shouting  hallelujahs  and  fall- 
ing on  their  knees  in  thanksgiving  for  the  anticipated  blessings. 

Alas,  both  they  and  those  interested  in  their  welfare  soon  had 
cause  to  regret  the  undertaking.  No  enemy  appeared,  but  a  series 
of  disasters,  which  under  the  circumstances  no  one  could  have  fore- 
seen, occurred,  and  first  checked  and  then  ruined  the  enterprise. 

Small-pox  broke  out  aboard  the  ship  and  in  spite  of  medical 
care,  decimated  their  number.  No  sooner  were  the  survivors  landed, 
and  the  necessity  for  work  on  their  part  apparent,  than  the  lowest 
characteristics  of  the  negro — indolence,  discontent,  insubordination, 
and  finally  open  revolt,  were  manifested.  Mistaking  liberty  for 
license,  they  refused  to  work,  and  made  preposterous  demands  for 
luxuries  to  which  they  were  wholly  unused  in  slavery. 

History  repeats  itself.  Their  conduct  closely  resembled  that 
which  is  recorded  as  having  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
in  the  colony  of  liberated  slaves  at  Sierra  Leone.  "A  company  had 
been  organized  in  London,  with  a  board  of  managers  including 
Wilberforce  and  Granville  Sharpe.  In  spite  of  the  large  capital 
subscribed  and  the  ability  of  those  who  carried  on  the  noble  under- 
taking as  a  purely  humane  one,  things  went  smoothly  only  while  the 
business  of  the  colony  was  confined  to  eating  the  provisions  brought 
in  the  ships,  but  as  soon  as  work  became  real  and  food  short,  the 
whole  community  smouldered  down  into  chronic  mutiny." 

But  at  La  Vache  natural  and  wholly  unlooked-for  causes,  for 
which  the  negroes  were  not  responsible,  assisted  the  spirit  of  in- 
subordination. The  virgin  and  entangled  soil  proved  mostly  inca- 
pable of  cultivation,  save  by  unusual  processes  of  patient  labor. 
Even  corn  and  potatoes  failed,  which  gave  those  who  were  willing 
to  work  a  plea  for  accusing  the  white  overseers  of  having  deceived 
them  by  bringing  them  to  a  desert  island  instead  of  a  land  of  plenty. 
This  discontent  was  actively  fostered  by  black  natives  of  the  main- 
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land  of  Hayti,  whose  object  was  to  induce  the  colonists  to  desert  the 
island  and  become  Haytian  subjects.  Such  would  have  been  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  difficulty,  so  far  as  we  ourselves  were  con- 
cerned, but  the  report  of  a  special  agent  sent  out  by  us  to  make  a 
vigorous  investigation  as  to  the  condition  of  the  colony,  did  not  favor 
this  project,  and  we  refused  to  allow  the  freedmen  to  exchange  what 
was  at  least  an  independent  condition,  for  one  which  under  the  name 
of  "service"  to  native  employers,  would  in  all  probability,  result  in 
a  second  and  hopeless  servitude. 

JNIeanwhile  the  preservation  of  the  freedmen  became  our  im- 
|)erative  duty.  Shiploads  of  provisions  and  other  necessaries  were 
forwarded,  and  instructions  of  the  most  concise  and  liberal  nature 
were  given  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  families  until 
they  could  be  returned  to  the  United  States  under  proper  protection. 
All  this  involved  great  delay  and  it  was  not  until  after  eight  weary 
months  of  anxiety  and  expense  on  our  part,  that  the  depleted  colony 
of  freedmen  were  returned  to  our  land  by  a  Government  ship.  By 
that  time  the  question  "What  shall  be  done  with  the  Negro?"  was 
in  process  of  solution  by  the  natural  turn  of  events.  The  necessity 
for  the  cotton  crop,  and  the  demand  for  free  labor  on  the  neglected 
Southern  plantations,  were  gradually  inducing  the  ill-fed  and  im- 
poverished negro  to  return  to  the  soil  and  climate  to  which  he  was 
accustomed,  and  where,  under  the  impetus  of  wages,  self-support 
would  be  assured  to  him. 

The  Hayti  experiment,  and  others  elsewhere,  having  utterly 
failed,  negro  colonization  received  its  death-blow,  to  the  chagrin  of 
its  supporters  and  the  delight  of  its  opponents.  So  far  as  money 
is  concerned,  the  Hayti  experiment  cost  its  promoters  nearly  $90,000 
not  a  dollar  of  which  was  recovered  from  the  Government  or  any 
other  source. 

No  one  felt  the  failure  more  keenly  than  President  Lincoln,  and 
had  he  lived  but  a  few  months  longer  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  under 
his  advice  to  Congress  a  large  part  of  the  loss,  including  the  cost 
of  deporting  the  freedmen, — for  which  a  fixed  sum  was  appropriated 
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by  the  contract — would  have  been  repaid  to  those  who  at  his  express 
desire  assumed  the  contract.  Unfortunately  for  them,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  was  the  sole  trustee  of  the  fund  voted  by  Congress, 
was  assassinated  before  his  intentions  in  the  matter  were  ascertained. 
An  appeal  to  Congress,  and  to  the  Court  of  Claims  if  necessary,  was 
at  one  time  contemplated  and  some  preliminary  steps  taken,  but 
were  finally  abandoned,  as  the  chief  pecuniary  sufferer  was  a  million- 
aire, who  preferred  pocketing  his  loss  to  undertaking  the  prolonged 
and  unsatisfactory  prosecution  of  a  Government  claim. 

The  papers  are  still  to  be  found,  I  dare  say,  among  the  archives 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Claims ;  and  even  now  some  enterprising 
lobbyist,  with  a  constitution  of  iron  and  a  faculty  for  wearing  out 
the  patience  of  the  committeemen,  might  succeed  in  obtaining  justice 
for  the  claimants  or  their  heirs. 

Charles  K.  Tuckerman. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

THERE  is  no  more  vivid  or  apparently  indelible  impression 
on  the  tablet  of  my  memory  than  my  first  and  last  sight  of 
President  Lincoln :  and  the  circumstances  connected  therewith 
are  equally  well  remembered.  The  first  occasion  was  when  he  called 
upon  President  Buchanan,  in  company  with  Senator  Seward,  on 
the  twenty -third  of  February,  1861,  and  the  last  was  when  he  excused 
himself  from  making  a  speech  at  the  Executive  Mansion  on  the 
evening  of  April  tenth,  1865,  the  next  day  after  Lee's  surrender. 

It  is  generally  known  that  Mr.  Lincoln  arrived  in  Washington, 
unannounced,  several  hours  before  he  was  expected  by  the  public. 
It  was  supposed  he  would  rest  at  Harrisburg  over  night,  and  proba- 
bly not  more  than  three  or  four  persons  knew  he  intended  to  come 
directly  through  without  stopping.  Indeed  it  was  said  at  the  time 
that  he  kept  this  intention  entirely  to  himself;  but  it  was  doubtless 
known  to  his  traveling  companions.  Ward  H.  Lamon,  afterwards 
Marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  E.  J.  Allen,  as  well  as  to 
William  H.  Seward.  None  of  the  railroad  officials  on  the  train, 
either  from  Harrisburg  to  Baltimore  or  Baltimore  to  Washington, 
knew  he  was  on  board.  Great  preparations  for  his  reception  had 
been  made,  both  at  Baltimore  and  Washington;  and  as  late  as 
eleven  o'clock,  after  his  arrival  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-third, 
active  preparations  were  making  to  send  the  contemplated  extra 
train  to  Baltimore  for  him.  Shortly  before  six  o'clock  that  morning, 
somewhat  to  the  wonder  of  the  few  around  at  that  early  hour,  Mr. 
Seward  was  seen  waiting  at  Willard's  Hotel,  where  rooms  had  been 
quietly  engaged  for  Mr.  Lincoln  the  previous  day.  He  had  not 
long  to  wait  before  Mr.  Lincoln  arrived  and  was  immediately  es- 
corted to  his  rooms  by  Mr.  Seward,  who  left  him  alone  for  rest.  At 
nine  o'clock  he  had  breakfast  in  his  private  parlor,  and  his  presence 
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was  SO  little  known  in  the  city  that  it  was  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
before  any  callers  came  to  see  him. 

About  eleven,  Mr.  Lincoln  with  Seward  went  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  President.  There  was  a  special  Cabinet  meeting  on,  and  it 
was  in  session  when  the  doorkeeper  came  in  and  handed  a  card  to 
the  President.  With  a  look  of  pleasant  surprise  Mr.  Buchanan  said, 
"  'Uncle  Abe'  is  downstairs!"  and  immediately  went  to  meet  him  in 
the  Red  Room.  In  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  he  returned,  with 
Lincoln  and  Seward,  who  were  presented  to  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  after  a  few  minutes'  conversation  the  visitors  left,  to 
call  on  General  Scott.  Although  I  had  been  living  in  Washington 
while  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  member  of  Congress,  in  1847,  I  had  no 
recollection  of  ever  having  seen  him  then.  I  was  at  once  struck  by 
his  tall,  lank  figure,  towering  almost  head  and  shoulders  above  Gov- 
ernor Seward,  and  overtopping  Mr.  Buchanan,  as  they  entered  the 
room.  I  was  equally  impressed  also  by  his  quiet,  unaffected  manner 
and  placid  disposition.  I  did  not  observe  in  him  the  least  sign  of 
nervousness  or  deep  concern;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  "with  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,"  he  felt  confident 
of  being  able  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  Southern  malcontents  and 
of  soon  bringing  the  seceded  States  back  to  their  proper  relations 
in  the  Government.  The  Peace  Convention  was  then  in  session,  and 
hopes  of  an  amicable  settlement  had  not  yet  been  abandoned.  But 
instead  of  allowing  wisdom  to  control,  folly  bore  sway,  and  for  four 
long  years  the  country  was  deluged  with  blood! 

The  news  of  liCe's  surrender  was  received  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment just  before  nine  o'clock  Sunday  evening,  the  ninth  of  April, 
1865,  and  ere  dawn  the  citizens  were  awakened  by  the  sound  of 
cannon  proclaiming  the  joyful  tidings.  Soon,  crowds  accompanied 
by  bands  of  music,  passed  through  the  streets,  singing  the  "Star- 
Spangled  Banner,"  "Rally  Round  the  Flag,  Boys,"  and  other  patri- 
otic songs.  The  courts  met  and  adjourned,  and  nearly  all  business 
was  suspended.  The  clerks  in  the  various  Government  offices  were 
dismissed  for  the  day,  and  hundreds  of  them,  as  well  as  throngs  of 
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other  citizens,  gathered  on  the  south  steps  and  sidewalk  of  the  In- 
terior Department,  and  sang  the  Doxology. 

Never  before  had  I  heard  those  words  sound  so  sweetly  or  seem 
to  touch  the  heart  so  tenderly.  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  Postoffice 
Department,  where  I  found  Postmaster  General  Dennison,  in  the 
main  hall  of  the  second  story,  addressing  a  crowd  of  citizens.  About 
ten  o'clock,  a  line  of  nearly  two  thousand  persons,  and  constantly 
increasing,  passed  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  headed  by  the  Ma- 
rine Band,  and  followed  by  two  small  cannon  which  were  fired  at 
intervals.  On  reaching  the  White  House,  after  several  airs  by  the 
band  loud  calls  were  made  for  the  President.  Soon  he  appeared  at 
a  front  window,  and  was  heartily  cheered.  The  band  struck  up 
"America,"  and  the  great  crowd  sang  the  words.  It  was  some 
minutes  before  order  was  restored,  and  then  Mr.  Lincoln  said: 

"I  am  greatly  rejoiced,  my  friends,  that  an  occasion  has  oc- 
curred on  which  the  people  cannot  restrain  themselves.  I  suppose 
arrangements  are  making  to  appropriately  celebrate  this  glorious 
event,  this  evening  or  to-morrow  evening.  I  will  have  nothing  to 
say  then,  if  it  is  all  dribbled  out  of  me  now.  I  see  you  have  a  band — 
I  propose  having  this  interview  closed  by  the  band  performing  a 
patriotic  tune,  which  I  will  name.  Before  this  is  done,  however,  I 
wish  to  mention  one  or  two  little  circumstances  connected  with  it. 
I  have  always  thought  that  "Dixie"  was  one  of  the  best  tunes  I  ever 
heard.  Our  adversaries  over  the  way,  I  know,  have  attempted  to 
appropriate  it  (applause) .  I  referred  the  question  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  is  now  our  property, 
and  [laughter  and  applause)  I  now  ask  the  band  to  favor  us  with 
its  performance." 

The  band  responded  most  heartily,  to  the  delight  of  all  present, 
and  the  crowd  then  proceeded  to  call  on  Secretary  Stanton,  who 
declined  speaking,  on  the  plea  of  ill-health,  but  introduced  General 
Halleck,  who  said:  "Always  ready  as  I  am  to  obey  the  orders  of  my 
superior  officer,  the  Secretary  of  War,  I  hardly  think  he  will  go  so 
far  as  to  require  me  to  become  a  stump-speaker"  {laughter,  chsers 
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and  cries  of  "The  people  require  it;  it  is  'a  military  necessity')" 
"Stump-speaking  is  something  in  which  I  have  never  indulged.  I 
can  only  say  that  our  congratulations  and  thanks  are  due  to  General 
Grant  and  our  brave  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  field,  for  the  great 
victory  announced  this  morning,  and  the  blessing  of  Peace,  of  which 
it  is  the  harbinger." 

Secretary  Welles,  when  called  on  at  his  house,  merely  appeared 
and  bowed  his  thanks  for  the  honor.  About  five  in  the  afternoon 
several  hundred  persons  assembled  in  and  around  the  White  House 
portico,  in  expectation  of  a  speech  from  the  President;  who,  after 
repeated  calls,  appeared  at  the  center  window  over  the  front  door, 
and  as  soon  as  the  cheering  subsided,  said:  "I  appear  in  response  to 
your  call,  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  if  the  company  have  assem- 
bled by  appointment  there  is  some  mistake.  More  or  less  people 
have  gathered  here  all  day,  and  in  the  exuberance  of  good-feeling 
(which  was  greatly  justifiable)  have  called  on  me  to  say  something. 
I  have  said  what  was  proper  to  be  said,  for  the  present.  Some  mis- 
take has  crept  into  the  understanding,  if  you  think  a  meeting  was 
appointed  for  this  evening."  (Voices,  ''We  want  to  hear  you  now") 
"I  have  appeared  before  larger  audiences  than  this  during  the  day, 
and  have  said  to  them  what  I  now  desire  to  repeat.  With  reference 
to  the  great  good  news,  I  suppose  there  is  to  be  some  further  demon- 
stration, and  perhaps  to-morrow  would  suit  me  better  than  now,  as 
in  that  case  I  would  be  better  prepared.  I  would  therefore  say 
that  I  am  willing,  and  hope  to  be  ready,  to  say  something  then 
{applause).  Occupjnng  the  position  I  do,  I  think  I  ought  to  be 
particular,  as  all  I  say  gets  into  print.  A  mistake  hurts  you  and 
the  country,  and  I  try  not  to  make  mistakes.  If  agreeable  to  have 
a  general  demonstration  to-morrow  evening,  I  will  try  to  say  some- 
thing, in  which,  at  least  I  shall  be  careful  to  avoid  making  any 
mistakes." 

Thanking  those  present  for  the  call,  the  President  bade  them 
good-night,  and  retired  amid  cheers. 
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I  never  saw  him  again.  Throughout  this  brief  address  his  face 
wore  a  benignant  and  satisfied  expression  which  told  plainly  of  the 
unspeakable  relief  the  surrender  of  Lee  had  brought  to  him.  I  could 
but  remark  the  great  change  from  his  usually  sad  look  to  one,  I 
might  say,  almost  angelic;  and  I  am  fortunate,  in  possessing  his 
photograph  taken  while  in  this  happy  state  of  mind  at  that  time. 
On  the  following  evening,  Monday,  April  tenth,  he  delivered  his 
contemplated  speech,  to  an  immense  crowd. 

It  was  his  last  public  address  upon  earth. 

Horatio  King. 
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IN  the  summer  of  1857  Mr.  Lincoln  made  his  first  visit  to  Cin- 
cinnati.   He  was  original  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  a  patent 

reaper  suit  pending  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for 
Northern  Illinois.  The  argument  of  the  case  was  adjourned  to 
Cincinnati,  the  home  of  Judge  McLean,  at  his  suggestion  and  for 
his  accommodation. 

Mr.  Lincoln  came  to  the  city  a  few  days  before  the  argument 
took  place,  and  remained  during  his  stay  at  the  house  of  a  friend. 
The  case  was  one  of  large  importance  pecuniarily,  and  in  the  law 
questions  involved.  Reverdy  Johnson  represented  the  plaintiff. 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  prepared  himself  with  the  greatest  care ;  his  ambi- 
tion was  up  to  speak  in  the  case,  and  to  measure  swords  with  the 
renowned  lawyer  from  Baltimore.  It  was  understood  between  his 
client  and  himself  before  his  coming  that  Mr.  Harding,  of  Philadel- 
phia, was  to  be  associated  with  him  in  the  case,  and  was  to  make  the 
"mechanical  argument."  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  little  surprised  and 
annoyed,  after  reaching  here,  to  learn  that  his  client  had  also  asso- 
ciated with  him  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  a  lawyer 
of  our  own  bar,  the  reason  assigned  being  that  the  importance  of  the 
case  required  a  man  of  the  experience  and  power  of  Mr.  Stanton  to 
meet  Mr.  Johnson.  The  Cincinnati  lawyer  was  appointed  "for  his 
local  influence."  These  reasons  did  not  remove  the  slight  conveyed 
in  the  employment,  without  consultation  with  him,  of  this  additional 
counsel.  He  keenly  felt  it,  but  acquiesced.  The  trial  of  the  case 
came  on ;  the  counsel  for  defense  met  each  morning  for  consultation. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  one  of  the  counsel  moved  that  only  two  of 
them  should  speak  in  the  case.  This  motion  was  acquiesced  in.  It 
had  always  been  understood  that  Mr.  Harding  was  to  speak  to  ex- 
plain the  mechanism  of  the  reapers.  So  this  motion  excluded  either 
Mr.  Lincoln  or  Mr.  Stanton  from  speaking — which  ?    By  the  custom 
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of  the  bar,  as  between  counsel  of  equal  standing,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  action  of  the  client,  the  original  counsel  speaks.  By  this  rule 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  precedence.  Mr.  Stanton  suggested  to  JNIr.  Lincoln 
to  make  the  speech.  Mr.  Lincoln  answered,  "No;  do  you  speak." 
Mr.  Stanton  promptly  replied,  "I  will,"  and,  taking  up  his  hat,  said 
he  would  go  and  make  preparation.  Mr.  Lincoln  acquiesced  in  this, 
but  was  deeply  grieved  and  mortified ;  he  took  but  little  more  interest 
in  the  case,  though  remaining  until  the  conclusion  of  the  trial.  He 
seemed  to  be  greatly  depressed,  and  gave  evidence  of  that  tendency 
to  melancholy  which  so  marked  his  character.  His  parting  on  leaving 
the  city  cannot  be  forgotten.  Cordially  shaking  the  hand  of  his 
hostess,  he  said:  "You  have  made  my  stay  here  most  agreeable,  and 
I  am  a  thousand  times  obliged  to  you ;  but  in  reply  to  your  request 
for  me  to  come  again  I  must  say  to  you  I  never  expect  to  be  in  Cin- 
cinnati again.  I  have  nothing  against  the  city,  but  things  have  so 
happened  here  as  to  make  it  undesirable  for  me  ever  to  return  here." 

Thus  untowardly  met  the  first  time  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Stan- 
ton. Little  did  either  then  suspect  that  they  were  to  meet  again  in 
a  larger  theatre,  to  become  the  chief  actors  in  a  great  historical  epoch. 

While  in  the  city  he  visited  its  lions,  among  other  places  of 
interest  the  grounds  and  conservatories  of  the  late  Nicholas  Long- 
worth,  then  living.  The  meeting  of  these  remarkable  men  is  worthy 
of  a  passing  note.  Nor  can  it  be  given  without  allusion  to  their  dress 
and  bearing.  Mr.  Lincoln  entered  the  open  yard,  with  towering 
form  and  ungainly  gait,  dressed  in  plain  clothing  cut  too  small.  His 
hands  and  feet  seemed  to  be  growing  out  of  their  environment,  con- 
spicuously seen  from  their  uncommon  size.  Mr.  Longworth  hap- 
pened at  the  time  to  be  near  the  entrance,  engaged  in  weeding  the 
shrubbery  by  the  walk.  His  alert  eye  quickly  observed  the  coming 
of  a  person  of  unusual  appearance.     He  rose  and  confronted  him. 

"Will  a  stranger  be  permitted  to  walk  through  your  grounds 
and  conservatories?"  inquired  Mr.  Lincoln. 

"Y-e-s,"  haltingly,  half  unconsciously,  was  the  reply,  so  fixed 
was  the  gaze  of  Mr.  Longworth. 
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As  the}^  stood  thus  face  to  face  the  contrast  was  striking,  so 
short  in  stature  was  the  one  that  he  seemed  scarcely  to  reach  the  elbow 
of  the  other.  If  the  dress  of  Mr.  Lincoln  seemed  too  small  for  him, 
the  other  seemed  lost  in  the  baggy  bulkiness  of  his  costume;  the 
overflowing  sleeves  concealed  the  hands,  and  the  extremities  of  the 
pantaloons  ^^'ere  piled  in  heavy  folds  upon  the  open  ears  of  the  untied 
shoes.  Plis  survey  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  searching:  beginning  with 
the  feet,  he  slowdy  raised  his  head,  closely  observing,  until  his  up- 
turned face  met  the  eve  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Thus  for  a  moment  gazed 
at  each  other  in  mutual  and  mute  astonishment  the  millionaire 
pioneer  and  the  now  forever  famous  President.  JNIr.  Lincoln  passed 
on,  nor  did  Mr.  Longworth  ever  become  aware  that  he  had  seen 
Mr.  Lincoln. 

The  grounds  and  conservatories  were  viewed  and  admired.  And 
so  afterward  the  suburbs  of  the  city — Walnut  Hills,  Mount  Auburn, 
Clifton,  and  Spring  Grove  Cemetery.  He  lingered  long  in  the 
grounds  of  Mr.  HofFner  in  study  of  the  statuary.  He  sought  to 
find  out  whom  the  statues  represented,  and  was  much  worried  when 
he  found  himself  unable  to  name  correctly  a  single  one. 

A  day  was  given  to  the  county  and  cit}^  courts.  An  entire  morn- 
ing was  spent  in  Room  No.  1  of  the  Superior  Court,  then  presided 
over  by  Bellamy  Storer,  eccentric  and  versatile,  in  the  maturity  of 
his  extraordinary  powers.  His  manner  of  conducting  the  business 
of  that  room,  miscellaneous,  demurrers,  motions,  submitted  docket, 
etc.,  was  unique.  The  older  members  of  the  bar  remember  it  well. 
To  describe  it  literally  would  do  gross  injustice  to  that  really  great 
judge.  To  mingle  in  the  same  hour  the  gravity  of  the  judge  and 
the  jest  of  the  clown  was  a  feat  that  only  he  could  perform  without 
loss  of  dignity,  personal  or  judicial. 

On  this  morning  the  judge  was  in  his  happiest  vein,  in  exuberant 
spirits,  keeping  the  bar  "in  a  roar,"  assisted  much  in  this  by  the 
lively  humor  of  poor  Bob  McCook. 

Mr.  Lincoln  greatly  enjoyed  this  morning,  and  was  loath  to 
depart  when  the  curtain  dropped.    He  said  to  the  gentleman  accom- 
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panying  him:  "I  wish  wc  had  that  judge  in  IlKnois.  I  think  he 
would  si  are  with  me  the  fatherhood  of  the  legal  jokes  of  the  Illinois 
bar.  A.,  it  is  now,  they  put  theRi  all  on  me,  while  I  am  not  the 
author  of 'one-half  of  them.  By-the-way,  however,  I  got  oiF  one  last 
week  that  I  think  really  good.  I  was  retained  in  the  defense  of  a 
man  charged  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  with  assault  and  batteiy. 
It  AA^as  in  the  coT:ntry,  and  when  I  got  to  the  place  of  trial  I  found 
the  whole  neighborhood  excited,  and  the  feeling  was  strong  against 
my  client.  I  saw  the  only  way  was  to  get  up  a  laugh,  and  get  the 
people  in  good  humor.  It  turned  out  that  the  prosecuting  witness 
was  talkative ;  he  described  the  fight  at  great  length,  how  they  f  oug'ht 
over  a  field,  now  by  the  barn,  again  down  to  the  creek,  and  over  it, 
and  so  on.  I  asked  him,  on  cross-examination  how  large  that  field 
M^as ;  he  said  it  was  ten  acres,  he  knew  it  was,  for  he  and  some  one 
else  had  stepped  it  off  with  a  pole.  'Well,  then,'  I  inquired,  'was  not 
that  the  smallest  crap  of  a  fight  you  have  ever  seen  raised  off  of  ten 
acres?'  The  hit  took.  The  laughter  was  uproarious,  and  in  half  an 
hour  the  prosecuting  witness  was  retreating  amid  the  jeers  of  the 
crowd." 

Mr.  Lincoln  remained  in  the  city  about  a  week.  Freed  from 
any  care  in  the  law  case  that  brought  him  here,  it  was  to  him  a  week 
of  relaxation.  He  was  then  not  thinking  of  becoming  President, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  unrestrained  social  intercourse. 

His  conversation  at  this  time  related  principally  to  the  politics 
and  politicians  of  Illinois — a  theme  of  which  he  never  seemed  to 
weary.  A  strange  chapter  in  the  story  of  our  country  that  is.  What 
a  crowd  of  great  men  arose  with  the  first  generation  of  white  people 
on  the  broad  Illinois  prairie !  There  were  Hardin,  Logan  the  judge, 
Bissel,  Trumbull,  Douglas,  Lincoln,  and  many  other  scarcely  lesser 
names.  Of  these  he  discoursed  as  only  he  could.  The  Kansas- 
Nebraska  agitation  was  at  its  height,  and  Douglas  the  prominent 
figure.    Of  him  he  spoke  much. 

Indeed,  the  story  of  Lincoln  interlaces  with  that  of  Douglas. 
They  are  inseparable.     It  is  the  relation  of  antagonism.     Parties 
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might  come  and  go — Whig,  Know-Nothing,  Union,  Repubhcan — 
they  were  never  on  the  same  side  until,  amid  the  throes  of  revolution, 
they  met  in  the  defense  of  the  f^nion.'  Douglas  was  a  perennial 
stimulus  to  Lincoln.  Webster  was  wont  to  say,  if  he  had  attained 
any  excellence  in  his  profession,  he  owed  it  to  his  early  conflicts  with 
Jeremiah  Mason.  In  his  public  speeches  Lincoln  seemed  ever  ad- 
dressing Douglas;  even  to  the  last,  as  seen  in  his  great  speech  at 
New  York,  when  he  made  the  words  of  Douglas  his  text. 

When  Lincoln  was  driving  an  ox-team  at  four  dollars  a  month, 
and  splitting  rails,  he  first  met  Douglas,  then  teaching  school  in 
central  Illinois. 

Mr.  Lincoln  loved  to  tell  the  story  of  Douglas.  It  is  indelibly 
written  in  my  memory.  Not  in  the  very  words  can  I  repeat  it,  and 
yet  even  that  in  the  salient  points. 

He  said  Douglas,  when  he  first  met  him,  was  the  smallest  man 
he  had  ever  seen — in  stature  under  five  feet,  in  weight  under  ninety 
pounds.  He  was  teaching  a  country  school,  and  lodging  with  a 
violent  Democratic  politician,  a  local  celebrity.  From  him  Douglas 
got  his  political  bias.  Douglas  was  his  protege.  He  encouraged 
Douglas  in  the  study  of  the  law,  procured  the  books  for  him,  had 
him  admitted  to  the  bar  before  a  year,  pushed  him  into  the  office  of 
prosecuting  attorney,  and  into  the  Legislature. 

When  Van  Buren  became  President,  the  patron  wanted  the 
office  of  Register  at  the  Land-office,  and  sent  Douglas  to  Washing- 
ton to  procure  the  place  for  him.  In  due  time  Douglas  returned 
with  the  commission  in  his  pocket,  but  not  for  his  patron.  It  was 
for  himself.  The  old  man  was  enraged  at  the  ingratitude,  and  swore 
vengeance.  He  listened  to  no  explanations.  It  was  not  long  before 
he  had  an  opportunity  to  gratify  his  feelings. 

Douglas  became  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress,  the 
whole  State  constituting  one  Congressional  district.  His  opponent 
was  Mr.  Stewart — still  living,  a  relative  of  Mrs.  Lincoln.  After 
an  animated  contest  Douglas  was  defeated  by  one  vote  in  a  poll  of 
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36,000.  The  old  patron  rejoiced  in  the  belief  that  that  one  vote 
was  his. 

Mr.  Douglas's  sensitive  nature  was  overwhelmed  by  this  defeat. 
He  gave  way  to  uncontrollable  grief,  sought  consolation  in  excessive 
drink,  and  his  career  seemed  at  an  end.  But  time  brought  its  accus- 
tomed relief,  and  he  re-appeared  in  the  arena,  again  the  thunderer 
of  the  scene.  The  years  to  follow  were  to  him  years  of  unbroken 
prosperity.  He  became  successively  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Representative  in  Congress,  and  Senator.  The  name  and  fame  of 
the  "Little  Giant"  overspread  the  land.  These,  however,  were  cheer- 
less years  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  yet  with  unshaken  fortitude  he  bore  the 
banner  of  Whiggery.  It  was  his  custom  to  follow  Mr.  Douglas 
about  the  State,  replying  to  him. 

But  a  change  came;  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  awakened  the 
moral  sense  of  the  State,  and  by  common  consent  Mr.  Lincoln  be- 
came its  representative.  Mr.  Douglas,  in  Washington,  was  alarmed 
at  the  uprising,  and  hurried  home  to  educate  the  people  up  to  con- 
quering their  prejudice  against  slavery.  He  made  a  canvass  of  the 
State,  Mr.  Lincoln  following  him  and  replying  to  him.  "After 
having  spoken  at  a  number  of  places,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "I  was 
surprised  one  evening,  before  the  speaking  began,  at  Mr.  Douglas's 
entering  my  room  at  the  hotel.  He  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  and 
seemed  in  distress.  'Abe,  the  tide  is  against  me,'  said  he.  'It  is  all 
up  with  me.  I  can  do  nothing.  Don't  reply  to  me  this  evening. 
I  can  not  speak,  but  I  must,  and  it  is  my  last.  Let  me  alone  tonight.' 
I  saw  he  was  in  great  distress ;  he  could  not  bear  adversity ;  and  I 
acquiesced  in  his  request  and  went  home." 

They  did  not  meet  again  in  debate,  if  I  mistake  not,  until  the 
great  contest  of  1858. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  high  admiration  for  the  abilities  of  Mr. 
Douglas,  and  afterward  was  glad  to  have  his  aid  in  behalf  of  the 
Union,  and  commissioned  him  a  major-general;  but  he  thought  him 
in  debate  and  in  politics  adroit,  unscrupulous,  and  of  an  amazing 
audacity.    "It  is  impossible,"  said  he,  "to  get  the  advantage  of  him; 
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even  if  he  is  worsted,  he  so  bears  himself  that  the  people  are  bewil- 
dered and  uncertain  as  to  who  has  the  better  of  it." 

"When  I,"  said  Thucydides,  "in  wrestling  have  thrown  Pericles 
and  given  him  a  fall,  by  persisting  that  he  had  no  fall  he  gets  the 
better  of  me,  and  makes  the  bystanders,  in  spite  of  their  own  eyes, 
believe  him."  Thus  doth  man  from  age  to  age  repeat  himself;  and 
yet  not  quite  always.  We  hear  of  Gladstone  felling  trees,  but  it  is 
not  reported  that  he  and  Froude  have  wrestling  matches. 

Some  weeks  after  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Lincoln  I  met 
Mr.  Douglas,  and  drew  from  him  his  opinion  of  ]Mr.  Lincoln.  His 
very  words,  terse  and  emphatic  as  they  were,  I  give:    "Of  all  the 

Whig  rascals  about  Springfield,  Abe  Lincoln  is  the  ablest 

and  most  honest." 

The  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  had  indeed  turned  the  tide  against 
Douglas ;  the  Republicans  were  successful,  having  a  majority  of  one 
on  joint  ballot  in  the  Legislature,  thus  securing  the  Senator. 

With  a  common  voice  the  Republicans  of  the  State  proclaimed 
Lincoln  Senator.  In  caucus  he  received  forty-nine  votes  out  of  the 
fifty-one  Republican  majority.  If  I  recall  the  figures  aright,  Mr. 
Trumbull  the  other  two.  But  these  refused  in  any  contingency  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Lincoln.  "After  balloting  for  some  time,  I  learned 
from  a  trustworthy  source,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "that  on  a  certain 
future  ballot  these  two  men  would  cast  their  votes  for  the  Democratic 
candidate,  and  elect  him.  I  called  a  meeting  of  mj^  friends,  ex- 
plained the  situation  to  them,  and  requested  them  on  the  next  ballot, 
after  these  two  men  had  voted  for  Mr.  Trumbull,  to  change  their 
votes  and  elect  him.  At  this  there  was  a  murmur  of  disapprobation 
and  declarations  never  to  do  it.  I  resumed  and  said :  'Gentlemen,  I 
am  not  here  to  play  a  part;  you  can  not  elect  me;  you  can  elect 
Mr.  Trumbull,  who  is  a  good  Republican.  You  put  me  in  a  false 
position  if  you  use  my  name  to  the  injury  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  whoever  does  it  is  not  my  friend.'  They  then  reluctantly  acqui- 
esced, and  Mr.  Tinimbull  was  elected." 
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This  is  the  most  significant  act  in  the  merely  personal  history  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  It  exhibited  the  self-control  and  equilibrium  of  his 
character,  as  well  as  his  party  fidelity.  There  is  now  before  me  a 
letter  of  his  in  which  he  announces  his  motto  in  political  affairs, 
"Bear  and  forbear."  This  self -poise,  self-abnegation,  and  forbear- 
ance enabled  him  to  bring  the  ship  of  state  safely  through  the  stormy 
seas  before  him.  He  never  labored  for  effect;  there  was  nothing 
theatrical  in  him ;  he  was  not  concerned  about  his  personal  relations 
to  affairs;  smiled  when  he  was  told  that  Seward  was  using  him  and 
getting  all  the  glory.  He  sought  nothing  fantastical ;  but  felt  it  to 
be  his  supreme  luty  to  bring  peace  with  honor  to  his  distracted 
country. 

A  picturesque  administration  may  please  the  unskillful,  but  it 
makes  the  judicious  grieve.  The  machinery  of  government,  like 
that  of  the  human  body,  is  usually  working  best  when  it  is  attracting 
no  attention. 

The  bread  thus  thrown  upon  the  waters  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
securing  the  election  of  Trimibull  returned,  and  not  after  many 
days.  But  when  he  had  these  conversations  it  was  unknown  to  him. 
To  the  suggestion  he  would  certainly  be  selected  as  the  next  Senator, 
he  quietly  replied,  "I  don't  know."  But  when  the  time  came  the 
Republican  Convention  unanimously  nominated  him  for  Senator — 
an  act  without  precedent  in  our  Senatorial  historj''. 

The  debate  followed.  At  that  time,  under  the  influence  of  a 
strong  partisan  enthusiasm,  I  felt  that  Lincoln  had  greatly  the 
advantage.  But  upon  reading  the  debate  now,  its  moral  bearings 
aside,  as  a  mere  intellectual  feat,  the  advantage  of  either  is  not 
apparent.  The  argument  of  slavery  is  put  with  all  the  telling  force 
of  Douglas's  vigorous  mind  and  intense  nature.  He  was  a  veritable 
"little  giant." 

Mr.  Lincoln,  as  we  have  seen,  remained  in  Cincinnati  about  a 
week,  moving  freely  around.  Yet  not  twenty  men  in  the  city  knew 
him  personally,  or  knew  that  he  was  here ;  not  a  hundred  would  have 
known  who  he  was  had  his  name  been  given  them. 
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He  came  with  the  fond  hope  of  making  fame  in  a  forensic  con- 
test with  Reverdy  Johnson.  He  was  pushed  aside,  humihated,  and 
mortified.  He  attached  to  the  innocent  city  the  displeasure  that 
filled  his  bosom,  shook  its  dust  from  his  feet,  and  departed  never  to 
return.  How  dark  and  impenetrable  to  him  then  was  the  thin  veil 
soon  to  rise,  revealing  to  him  a  resplendent  future!  He  did  return 
to  the  city,  two  years  thereafter,  with  a  fame  wide  as  the  continent, 
with  the  laurels  of  the  Douglas  contest  on  his  brow,  and  the  Presi- 
dency in  his  grasp.  He  returned,  greeted  with  the  thunder  of  cannon, 
the  strains  of  martial  music,  and  the  joyous  plaudits  of  thousands 
of  citizens  thronging  the  streets.  He  addressed  a  vast  concourse 
on  Fifth  Street  Market;  was  entertained  in  princely  style  at  the 
Burnet  House;  and  there  received  with  courtesv  the  foremost  citi- 
zens,  come  to  greet  this  rising  star. 

The  manner  of  the  man  was  changed.  The  free  conversation 
of  unrestraint  had  given  place  to  the  vague  phrase  of  the  wary 
politician,  the  repose  of  ease  to  the  agitation  of  unaccustomed 
elevation. 

Two  men  have  I  known  on  the  eve  of  a  Presidential  nomination, 
each  expecting  it — Chase  and  Lincoln.  With  each,  but  in  different 
degrees,  there  was  an  all-absorbing  egotism.  To  hear,  every  waking 
moment,  one's  hopes  and  prospects  canvassed,  develops  in  one  the 
feeling  that  he  is  the  most  important  thing  in  the  universe.  Accom- 
panying this  is  a  lofty  exaltation  of  spirits;  the  blood  mounts  to 
the  brain,  and  the  mind  reels  in  delirium.  Pity  the  Presidential 
aspirant. 

With  high  hope  and  happy  heart  Mr.  Lincoln  left  Cincinnati 
after  a  three  days'  sojourn.  But  a  perverse  fortune  attended  him 
and  Cincinnati  in  their  intercourse.  Nine  months  after  Mr.  Lincoln 
left  us,  after  he  had  been  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  when  he 
was  tranquilly  waiting  in  his  cottage  home  at  Springfield  the  verdict 
of  the  people,  his  last  visit  to  Cincinnati  and  the  good  things  he  had 
had  at  the  Burnet  House  were  rudely  brought  to  his  memory  by  a 
bill  presented  to  him  from  its  proprietors.    Before  leaving  the  hotel 
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he  had  applied  to  the  clerk  for  his  bill ;  was  told  that  it  was  paid,  or 
words  to  that  effect.  This  the  committee  had  directed,  but  afterward 
neglected  its  payment.  The  proprietors  shrewdly  surmised  that  a 
letter  to  the  nominee  for  the  Presidency  would  bring  the  money. 

The  only  significance  in  this  incident  is  in  the  letter  it  brought 
from  Mr.  Lincoln,  revealing  his  indignation  at  the  seeming  impu- 
tation against  his  honor,  and  his  greater  indignation  at  one  item  of 
the  bill.  ''As  to  tiines,  liquors,  and  cigars,  we  had  none — absolutely 
none.  These  last  may  have  been  in  'Room  15'  by  order  of  commit- 
tee, but  I  do  not  recollect  them  at  all." 

^Ir.  Lincoln  again  visited  Cincinnati  on  his  way  to  Washington. 
His  coming  M^as  not  heralded  by  the  roar  of  cannon,  but  it  was 
greeted  by  an  outpouring  of  the  people  such  as  no  man  here  ever 
before  or  since  has  received;  they  thronged  in  countless  thousands 
about  the  station,  along  the  line  of  his  march,  covering  the  house- 
tops. They  welcomed  him  with  one  continuous  and  unbroken  storm 
of  applause.  Coming  events  were  then  casting  their  dark  shadows 
before  them.  All  men  instinctively  desired  to  look  upon  and  cheer 
him  who  was  to  be  their  leader  in  the  coming  conflict. 

There  was  an  informal  reception  at  the  Burnet  House,  the 
people,  in  line,  filing  through  and  shaking  his  hand  until  a  late  hour 
in  the  evening.  His  manner  was  quiet,  calm,  resolute,  and  observant. 
All  exaltation  of  feeling  was  gone.  His  reception  amused  and  in- 
structed him.  As  they  passed  before  him,  this  one  eagerly  and  en- 
thusiastically grasped  his  hand,  speaking  out,  "Be  firm;  don't  back 
down."  He  was  a  good  Republican.  But  this  one  takes  his  hand 
quietly,  releases  it  slowly,  while  whispering,  "The  country  expects 
a  conservative  administration."  This  is  a  Bell  and  Everett  man. 
Another  touches  his  hand  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  and,  with  a 
curious  gaze,  passes  on  in  silence.    That  is  a  Douglas  man. 

The  reception  over,  Mr.  Lincoln  passes  to  his  room  to  find  his 
little  son  fretfully  waiting  his  coming  to  be  put  to  bed.  The  father 
lovingly  takes  him  in  his  arms  and  retires  to  an  adjoining  room,  un- 
dresses him,  and  puts  him  to  bed.    As  he  gazes  upon  the  placid  fea- 
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tures  of  his  sleeping  child  for  a  moment  his  mind  turns  from  all 
around  him  and  all  before  him,  back  to  his  quiet  life  and  home,  to 
the  grave  of  the  little  one  not  with  him.  Its  last  sickness  is  before 
him ;  also  the  dream  that  warned  him  that  his  child  could  not  live — 
the  dream  that  ever  came  to  him  before  coming  calamity — that  was 
once  again  to  startle  him,  presaging  his  tragic  end. 

One  may  lift  himself  out  of  his  early  environment,  but  its  im- 
press is  enduring. 

About  this  weird  and  wonderful  man — one  of  those  unique 
characters  that  do  not  repeat  themselves  in  history — is  fast  gathering 
a  cloud  of  myth  and  legend,  obscuring  the  real  man.  That  we  may 
retain  some  glimpses  of  this  is  the  apology  for  these  reminiscences. 

W.  M.  Dickson. 

Harper's  Magazine,  June,  1884. 
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PRESIDENT  LINCOLN'S  BRAVERY 

GENERAL  B.  F.  BUTLER,  in  his  Reminiscences  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  says  "He  visited  my  Department  (of  Virginia 
and  North  Carohna)  twice  while  I  was  in  command.  He  was 
personally  a  very  brave  man,  and  gave  me  the  worst  fright  of  my 
life  because  of  it.  He  said  'I  should  like  to  ride  along  your  lines  and 
see  them,  and  see  the  boys,  and  how  they  are  situated  in  camp.'  I 
said  'Very  well,  Sir,  we  will  go  after  breakfast.'  I  happened  to  have 
a  very  tall,  easy-riding,  pacing  horse,  and  as  the  President  was  long- 
legged,  I  tendered  him  the  use  of  this  animal,  while  I  rode  beside  him 
on  a  pony.  He  was  dressed,  as  was  his  custom,  in  a  black  suit,  a 
swallow-tail*  coat,  and  wore  a  silk  hat.  As  there  rode  on  the  other 
side  of  him,  at  first,  Mr.  G.  V.  Fox,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
who  was  not  more  than  five  feet  six,  he  stood  out  as  a  central  figm*e 
of  the  group  of  three ;  of  course  the  staff  officers  and  orderly  were 
behind.  When  we  got  to  the  line  of  intrenchment,  from  which  the 
line  of  rebel  pickets  was  not  over  three  hundred  yards,  he  towered 
high  above  the  works,  and  as  we  came  to  the  several  camps,  the  men 
all  turned  out  and  cheered  him  loudly. 

"Of  course,  the  enemy's  attention  was  directed  to  this  per- 
formance, and  with  a  field-glass  it  could  be  plainly  seen  that  the 
eyes  of  their  officers  were  fixed  on  Lincoln;  and  a  person  riding 
down  the  lines,  cheered  by  the  soldiers,  was  such  an  unusual  thing, 
so  that  the  enemy  must  have  known  he  was  there.  Both  Fox  and 
I  said:  'Let  us  ride  on  the  side  next  to  the  enemy,  Mr.  President. 
You  are  in  fair  shot  of  them,  and  they  must  know  you,  being  the 
only  person  not  uniformed,  and  our  cheers  call  their  attention  to  you.' 
'Oh,  no,'  he  said,  laughing,  'the  Commander-in-chief  must  not  show 
any  cowardice  in  the  presence  of  his  soldiers,  whatever  he  may  feel.' 
And  he  insisted  on  riding  the  whole  length  of  my  intrenchments — 

*General  Butler  must  mean  a  frock-coat.  No  one  ever  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  in  a  dress- 
coat  unless  on  a  state  occasion  and  indoors. 
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about  six  miles — in  that  position,  amusing  himself  at  intervals,  where 
there  was  nothing  more  attractive,  with  a  sort  of  competitive  exami- 
nation of  the  commanding  general  in  the  science  of  engineering, 
much  to  the  amusement  of  my  Engineer  in  chief,  General  Weitzel, 
who  rode  on  my  left,  and  who  was  kindly  disposed  to  prompt  me, 
Avhile  the  examination  was  going  on.  This  attracted  the  attention 
of  JNIr.  Lincoln,  who  said,  'Hold  on,  Weitzel,  I  can't  beat  you,  but 
I  think  I  can  beat  Butler.'  I  give  this  incident  to  show  his  utter 
unconcern  under  circumstances  of  very  great  peril,  which  kept  the 
rest  of  us  in  a  continued  and  quite  painful  anxiety." 


LINCOLN  AND  MISSOURI 

SOJME  foolish  commentator  on  the  proposition  to  make  Febru- 
ary 12  a  legal  State  holiday  asked,  the  other  day:   "What  did 
Lincoln  do  for  Missouri?"    The  very  question  discloses  a  most 
lamentable  narrowness,  a  total  missing  of  all  for  which  Lincoln  lived 
and  died,  a  deplorable  misconception  of  the  real  result  of  the  un- 
happy conflict  between  the  States. 

"What  did  Lincoln  do  for  Missouri?" 

One  steeped  in  sectional  bigotry,  one  who  has  not  learned  the 
lesson  of  the  war  between  the  States,  as  taught  by  the  great  soldiers 
and  statesmen  and  jurists  and  citizens  of  the  new  and  nobler  South, 
might  ask  it.  But  not  one  who  ought  to  know  that  Lincoln  did  for 
]\Iissouri  and  for  every  State  in  the  South  what  he  did  for  the  nation 
itself  and  for  the  world  at  large — he  purged  it  of  the  foulest  blot 
upon  its  honor. 

He  made  it  possible  for  Missouri  to  take  its  place  in  the  circle 
of  commonwealths  wherein  no  slave  cringed  beneath  the  lash  of  a 
master.  He  made  it  possible  for  Missouri  to  be  one  of  the  forty- 
eight  States  between  which  there  is  no  line  which  divides  one  section 
from  another.  He  made  it  possible  for  Missouri  to  sanctify  the 
heroism  of  its  sons  and  the  sacrifices  of  its  daughters  by  meeting  in 
"an  indissoluble  union"  about  a  common  altar.  He  made  it  possible 
for  Missouri  to  be  represented  by  a  star  upon  the  flag  of  a  reunited 
country,  that  baptized  that  flag  anew  in  the  blood  of  sons  of  the 
North  and  South,  in  the  jungles  of  Cuba,  in  the  forests  of  Luzon, 
in  the  crooked  streets  of  Vera  Cruz. 

What  did  Abraham  Lincoln  do  for  Missouri  ?  He  loved  it  while 
he  lived,  rejoicing  in  the  sons  who  fought  for  human  liberty,  sad- 
dened by  every  blow  which  fell  upon  the  flag  he  loved  above  all  else 
in  life.  What  did  he  do  for  Missouri  ?  He  died  for  it,  and  greater 
love  hath  no  man. 
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The  Legislature  of  Missouri  may  again  fail  to  perform  a  duty 
which  rests  upon  it,  the  performance  of  which  will  reflect  honor  upon 
the  State,  the  neglect  of  which  will  not  mar  the  spotless  name  of 
Springfield's  sacred  dead.  Other  States  have  failed  to  pay  this 
tribute  to  his  memory.  Missouri  may  remain  in  the  company  of  its 
Southern  sisters.  It  may  remain  in  the  company  of  some  of  its 
neglectful  Northern  sisters — for  it  is  related  to  both  so-called  "sec- 
tions." It  may  stay  with  Virginia  and  Michigan,  with  Mississippi 
and  Iowa,  with  Georgia  and  Wisconsin,  with  Arkansas  and  Indiana, 
with  Alabama  and  Minnesota,  with  Florida  and  New  Hampshire, 
with  Louisiana  and  Nebraska,  with  the  Carolinas  and  Massachusetts. 

Or  it  may  join  the  splendid  company  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, of  the  Dakotas  and  Connecticut,  of  Illinois  and  California, 
of  Colorado  and  Montana,  of  Nevada,  Washington,  Wyoming  and 
Utah,  of  West  Virginia,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware.  It  is  for  the 
Legislature  to  decide.  With  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  South 
uniting  with  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  North,  it  may  well  sig- 
nalize the  semi-centennial  of  Lincoln's  death  by  rising  above  the 
sectionalism  which  noble  Southerners  long  since  repudiated.  It  may 
shame  those  Northern  States  which,  without  even  the  justification 
of  traditional  alignment  with  the  Southern  cause,  have  withheld  the 
honor  asked  by  the  patriotic  Americans,  the  patriotic  Southerners 
and  Northerners,  the  patriotic  Missourians,  who  are  asking  the 
Legislature  to  honor  itself  and  the  State  by  making  February  12 
a  legal  holiday,  giving  the  school  authorities  of  Missouri  at  least  the 
excuse  to  perform  a  duty  which  they  so  signally  neglect. 

Perhaps  the  time  may  even  come  in  Missouri  when  the  name  of 
Lincoln  will  be  given  to  schools  where  white  children  con  their  daily 
tasks  and  when  all  the  pupils  will  have  their  minds  directed,  during 
a  brief  pause  in  the  busy  round  of  school  life,  to  the  life  and  character 
of  one  member  of  the  nation's  trio  of  the  mighty  dead. 

Transcript,  Boston. 
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ON  the  evening  of  the  thirtieth  of  March,  1865,  President  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  accompanied  by  a  Senator's  daughter  and  a 
young  colonel  of  cavalry,  occupied  a  box  at  Ford's  Theatre, 
Washington,  the  same  box  in  which  a  fortnight  later  the  career  of 
our  Chief  Magistrate  was  closed  by  the  bullet  of  an  assassin.  When 
the  curtain  fell  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  the  President  said:  "Colonel, 
did  I  ever  tell  you  the  story  of  Grant  going  to  a  circus  when  he  was 
a  schoolboy  of  about  ten?"  "No,  but  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  hear 
it,"  was  the  Colonel's  answer,  whereupon  Mr.  Lincoln  related  the 
following  story  which  is  told  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  words, 
although  nearly  two  score  and  eight  years  have  elapsed  since  he 
uttered  them: 

"When  General  Grant  was  a  little  fellow  about  ten  years  old 
a  circus  came  to  Point  Pleasant  in  Ohio,  where  the  family  lived  and 
Hiram,  as  he  was  then  called,  asked  his  father  for  a  quarter  with 
which  to  purchase  a  ticket  for  the  circus,  but  the  old  tanner  declined 
to  give  it  to  him,  so  the  boy  managed  to  crawl  in  under  the  canvas 
as  I  used  to  do,  for  at  his  age  I  never  saw  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  In 
that  circus,"  continued  the  President,  "they  included  an  accomplished 
mule  who  had  been  trained  to  throw  his  rider.  The  beast  was  brought 
in  and  the  ringmaster  announced  that  any  person  in  the  audience 
who  could  ride  the  mule  once  around  the  ring  without  being  thrown 
from  his  back,  should  have  the  silver  dollar,  which  he  held  in  his  hand 
and  exhibited.  There  were  many  present  wishing  to  possess  the  coin 
who  mounted  the  educated  mule,  but  all  were  thrown  before  reaching 
half  way  around  the  ring.  There  being  at  last  no  more  candidates 
for  the  dollar,  the  ringmaster  ordered  the  animal  taken  out,  when 
Master  Hiram  Ulysses  appeared  on  the  scene,  saying:  'Hold  on, 
I  will  try  that  mule.'  The  boy  mounted  and  kept  his  seat  much 
longer  than  any  of  the  others,  getting  nearly  around  the  ring  when, 
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amid  the  cheers  of  the  audience,  the  mule  made  an  extra  eifort  and 
threw  the  boy  over  his  head  into  old  man  Grant's  tan  bark.  As  the 
boy  sprang  to  his  feet,  he  said,  as  he  tossed  his  cap  and  coat  aside: 
'I  will  try  that  beast  again.'  This  time,"  said  Lincoln,  "the  young 
rider  resorted  to  strategy.  He  faced  to  the  rear  and  seized  hold  of 
the  mule's  tail,  which  seemed  to  discourage  and  demoralize  him,  with 
the  result  that  Hiram  held  on  while  the  animal  went  around  the  ring, 
and  he  won  the  silver  dollar.  Just  so,"  concluded  the  President, 
"Grant  will  hold  on  to  General  Lee."  Ten  days  later  Lee  and  his 
arm}"  surrendered  at  Appomattox. 

This  was  the  last  of  many  Lincoln  anecdotes  I  heard  from  the 
martyr  President,  w' ith  whom  it  was  my  privilege  to  have  been  well 
acquainted  during  a  period  of  almost  eight  years. 

James  Grant  Wilson. 

School  Library  Bulletin,  New  York. 
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TEN  days  before  his  death  President  Lincoln  wrote  a  letter  to 
Congressman  Colfax,  who  was  about  to  visit  the  Pacific  Coast, 
a  journey  made  at  that  time  by  stage-coach.  The  war  was 
practically  over  and  demobilization  was  in  the  President's  mind. 
He  asked  Colfax  to  take  a  message  from  him  to  the  miners.  "I 
have,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "very  large  ideas  of  the  mineral  wealth  of 
our  nation.  I  believe  it  is  practically  inexhaustible.  It  abounds  all 
over  the  Western  country,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific, 
and  its  development  has  scarcely  commenced."  The  letter  went 
on  to  say  that  during  the  war,  when  the  national  debt  was  increasing 
two  millions  a  day,  the  first  duty  was  to  save  the  coimtry,  but  with 
hostilities  ended,  the  mines  could  be  depended  on  to  hasten  debt 
paA^ment.  "Now,  I  am  going,"  wrote  Mr.  Lincoln,  "to  encourage 
that  in  every  possible  way.  We  shall  have  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  disbanded  soldiers,  and  many  have  feared  that  their  return  home 
in  such  great  numbers  might  paralyze  industry,  by  furnishing  sud- 
denly, a  greater  supply  of  labor  than  there  will  be  a  demand  for. 
I  am  going  to  try  to  attract  them  to  the  hidden  wealth  of  our  moun- 
tain region  where  there  is  room  enough  for  all."  Even  before  the 
surrender  of  Lee  the  great  constiaictive  mind  of  Lincoln,  always  at 
work  along  beneficent  lines,  with  charity  for  all,  malice  for  none, 
was  busy  with  the  new  industrial  situation. 

"Tell  the  miners  for  me,"  he  continued,  "that  I  shall  promote 
their  interests  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  because  their  prosperity  is 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation ;  and  we  shall  prove,  in  a  few  years,  that 
we  are  indeed  the  treasury  of  the  world."  It  is  true  now  as  then 
that  the  prosperity  of  patriotic  citizens,  of  all  who  genuinely  work, 
is  also  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  key  to  national  wealth. 
It  was  not  alone  in  the  Gettysburg  oration  that  Lincoln  foresaw 
the  great  significance  of  our  government  to  the  future  of  all  man- 
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kind.  As  for  idealism,  take  this  extract  from  a  letter  to  iSIrs.  E.  P. 
Gurney,  written  in  the  last  year  of  the  Civil  War:  "We  had  hoped 
for  a  termination  of  this  terrible  war  long  before  this;  but  God 
knows  best  and  has  ruled  otherwise.  We  shall  yet  acknowledge  his 
wisdom  and  our  own  errors  therein;  meanwhile  we  must  work 
earnestly  in  the  best  light  he  gives  us,  trusting  that  so  working  still 
conduces  to  the  great  end  he  ordains.  Surely  he  intends  some  great 
good  to  follow  this  mighty  convulsion  which  no  mortal  could  make 
and  no  mortal  hand  could  stay." 

St.  Louu  Globe-Democrat. 
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("We  take  this  striking  passage  from  Justin  McCarthy's  Reminiscences,  Vol.  1, 
page  56.) 

"John  Morley,  in  his  'Life  of  Cobden'  pubhshes  a  passage  from 
Cobden's  journal  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  first  visit  to  Napoleon  III 
at  the  Palace  of  Saint  Cloud. 

"  'The  approach  to  the  palace,'  Cobden  says,  'was  thronged  with 
military,  both  horse  and  foot.  I  entered  the  building  and  passed 
through  an  avenue  of  liveried  lackeys  in  the  hall,  from  which  I 
ascended  the  grand  staircase  guarded  at  the  top  by  sentries;  and  I 
passed  through  a  series  of  apartments  hung  with  gorgeous  tapestry, 
each  room  being  in  charge  of  servants  higher  in  rank  as  they  came 
nearer  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  As  I  surveyed  this  gorgeous 
spectacle  I  found  my  thoughts  busy  with  the  recollection  of  a  very 
different  scene,  which  I  had  looked  upon  a  few  months  before,  at 
Washington,  when  I  was  the  guest  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  plain  man  in  a  black  suit,  living  in  comparative  simplicity, 
without  a  sentry  at  his  door  or  a  liveried  servant  in  his  house.' 

"If  Cobden  had  lived  a  little  longer  than  he  did  he  might  have 
had  his  own  reflections  on  the  event  which  took  place  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  without  a  sentrv  at  his  door  or  a  liveried 
servant  in  his  house,  made  it  known  to  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon 
that  the  French  troops  must  be  Avithdrawn  from  Mexico  lest  worse 
should  come  of  it ;  and  the  Emperor  had  to  obey  the  order  and  with- 
dra^v  his  troops  accordingly,  as  at  a  word  of  command." 
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AN  UNPUBLISHED  LINCOLN  LETTER 

A  gentleman  in  New  York  has  recently  come  into  possession 
of  some  unpublished  Lincoln  letters  which  belonged  to  the  Corwin 
family.  Among  them  is  the  following,  written  before  Lincoln's 
first  nomination: 

Private. 

Springfield,  111.,  May  2,  18(50. 
Hon.  R.  M.  Corwin: 

Dear  Sir — Yours  of  the  30th  ult.  is  just  received.  After  what 
you  have  said,  it  is  perhaps  proper  I  should  post  you,  so  far  as  I  am 
able,  as  to  the  "lay  of  the  land."  First,  I  think  the  Illinois  delega- 
tion will  be  unanimous  for  me  at  the  start ;  and  no  other  delegation 
will.  A  few  individuals  in  other  delegations  would  like  to  go  for  me 
at  the  start,  but  may  be  restrained  by  their  colleagues.  It  is  repre- 
sented to  me  by  men  who  ought  to  know,  that  the  whole  of  Indiana 
might  not  be  difficult  to  get.  You  know  how  it  is  in  Ohio.  I  am 
certainly  not  the  first  choice  there;  and  yet  I  have  not  heard  that 
anyone  makes  any  positive  objection  to  me.  It  is  just  so  everywhere 
as  far  as  I  can  perceive.  Everywhere,  except  here  in  Illinois,  and 
possibly  Indiana,  one  or  another  is  preferred  to  me,  but  there  is  no 
positive  objection.  This  is  the  ground  as  it  now  appears.  I  believe 
you  personally  know  C.  M.  Allen  of  Vincennes,  lo.  He  is  a  dele- 
gate, and  has  notified  me  that  the  entire  Iowa  delegation  will  be  in 
Chicago  the  same  day  you  name,  Saturday,  the  12th.  My  friends, 
Jesse  K.  Dubois,  our  auditor,  and  Judge  David  Davis,  will  probably 
be  there  ready  to  confer  with  friends  from  other  States.  Let  me 
hear  from  you  again  when  anything  occurs. 

Yours  ven*'^  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 
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LINCOLN'S  DICTIONARY 


A  dictionary  that  belonged  to  Abraham  Lincoln  has  ended  its 
wanderings  by  finding  a  permanent  resting-place  in  the  archives  of 
the  State  Historical  Society  of  Missouri.  The  volume  is  entitled 
"An  Universal  Etymological  English  Dictionary  and  Interpreter 
of  Hard  Words."  In  the  cover  is  a  bullet-hole,  and  on  the  flv-leaf 
are  the  names  of  various  members  of  the  Lincoln  family,  presumably 
successive  owners  of  the  book.  Among  these  are  "A,  Lincoln"  and 
"Thomas  Lincoln,"  the  latter  being  the  name  of  the  President's 
father.  The  dictionary  was  apparently  in  the  possession  of  one  of 
three  bachelor  cousins  of  the  President,  who  lived  on  farms  in  Han- 
cock County,  Illinois,  adjoining  that  of  an  acquaintance  with  whom 
they  used  to  exchange  books.  This  farm  was  bought  by  a  Mr.  W. 
W.  Glass  in  1879,  and  some  time  afterward  the  old  volume  was 
found  in  the  attic  of  the  log  house  situated  thereon. 

Evening  Post,  New  York. 
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EDITOR'S  PREFACE 

iHE  sermon  by  Mr.  Yard  is  one  of  the  rarities,  particularly 
when  it  is  considered  that  it  was  not,  like  many  others, 
preached  soon  after  the  murder  of  the  President,  but  so  late 
as  June  1,  which  day  President  Andrew  Johnson  had  set  apart 
for  a  day  of  national  humiliation,  and  that  many  more  copies 
of  it  were  printed  than  of  the  earlier  ones.  Mr.  Yard  was  one 
of  the  few  preachers  who  had  served  as  Army  Chaplains. 

Dr.  Browning's  paper  is  of  particular  interest  as  the  only 
one  upon  its  subject,  and,  from  being  published  only  in  a  medical 
journal,  will  be  new  to  all  our  readers.  It  is  worth  remem- 
bering at  the  present  time  that  our  President  is  himself  the  son 
of  a  physician,  who  has  lived  to  see  his  son  inaugurated. 

The  various  papers  on  Mr.  Lincoln's  religious  belief  bring 
together  for  the  first  time  a  fresh  lot  of  opinions  on  this  subject. 

The  two  papers  which  so  interestingly  show  the  human  per- 
sonality of  the  great  President  were  both  written  at  the  Editor's 
solicitation,  and  have  never  appeared  before  save  in  the  Maga- 
zine itself,  while  Dr.  Bartlett's  contribution  is  the  only  account 
of  an  incident  altogether  overlooked  by  all  the  biographers  and 
only  now  narrated.  It  is  to  the  Doctor's  kindness  that  we  owe 
our  frontispiece. 
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"Be  still  and  know  that  I  am  God,"  Ps.  46:10. 

"And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Get  thee  up  into  this  mount  Abarini 
and  see  the  land  which  I  have  given  unto  the  children  of  Israel.  And  when 
thou  hast  seen  it,  thou  shalt  be  gathered  unto  thy  people,  as  Aaron,  thy  brother 
was  gathered." — Num.  27:12,  13. 

"He  being  dead,  yet  speaketh." — Heb.  U  :4. 


M 


OST  truly  we  are  living 


"In  a  grand  and  awful  time, 
In  an  age,  on  ages  telling, 
To  be  living  is  sublime." 


Events  pregnant  with  a  world-wide  significance  are  passing 
so  rapidly  before  our  eyes,  that  we  can  scarcely  apprehend  their 
full  import. 

The  lesson  of  yesterday,  startling,  novel,  and  of  vast  meaning, 
is  almost  obscured  by  that  of  today.  Solemn  and  suggestive  as 
were  the  voices  of  the  night-time  of  our  sorrow  and  war,  they 
are  surpassed  by  the  warning  utterances  of  our  wondrous  deliv- 
erances and  gladness. 

A  giant  young  nation  is  awaking  from  its  slumbers,  shaking 
off  its  drowsy  feelings,  and  addressing  itself  to  such  work  as  the 
world  never  witnessed.  In  this  waking  there  are  the  usual 
strugglings  of  flesh  and  spirit,  of  inclination  against  duty,  of 
prejudice  against  principle,  and  of  foolish  and  fleshly  parleyings 
with  self -ease,  pride  and  luxury. 

The  present  hour  is  one  of  great  importance.  We  are  assem- 
bled in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  improve  a  day  of  national  humiliation  and  prayer,  in 
view  of  the  strange  and  terrible  visitation  of  sorrow  that  has 
been  permitted  to  fall  upon  the  nation,  in  the  death  of  President 
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Lincoln,  making  the  country  "one  great  house  of  mourning;" 
and  "to  unite  in  solemn  service  to  Almighty  God,  in  memory  of 
the  good  man  who  has  been  removed."  We  are  met  in  common 
with  thousands  "to  contemplate  his  virtues,  and  to  mourn  his 
sudden  and  violent  end,"  to  improve  the  lessons  of  his  life,  and  to 
consult  an  event  in  its  providential  meanings,  which  has  shaken 
the  world,  and  marked  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

This  is  a  day  for  tears,  and  for  tender  yielding  of  the  heart  to 
God's  instructions ;  a  day  for  thought,  for  prayer,  for  the  sober 
contemplation  of  duty,  for  a  calm  survey  of  the  great  work  de- 
volved upon  us;  a  day  for  the  rallying  of  the  Nation's  better 
nature,  and  of  the  great  moral  forces  which  are  to  follow  up  the 
fruits  of  victory. 

It  is  scarcely  expected  that  we  shall  dwell  so  much  on  the 
character  of  Lincoln,  as  that  we  shall  bow  ourselves  before  God, 
and  bending  before  the  storm  of  His  wise  permitting,  humbly 
ask  "Lord  what  wilt  thou  have  us  do?" 

F'or  many  weeks  our  minds  and  hearts  have  been  full  of  this 
wonderful  man.  The  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  fireside  have 
glowed  with  the  repetition  of  his  name  and  virtues.  Horror  at 
the  black  and  cowardly  manner  of  his  taking  off,  and  disgust  at 
the  system  and  the  political  belief  which  bore  such  inhuman 
fruit,  have  mingled  with  the  softening  memory  of  the  true  and 
the  good  man ;  and  while  we  have  learned  to  hate  crime,  we  have 
come  to  love  and  honor  goodness  and  truth  more  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

Two  worlds  are  uniting  in  the  testimony  of  his  real  greatness. 
While  the  true  portraiture  of  the  man  is  as  yet  impossible,  the 
conviction  is  deepening  that  in  him  we  have  had  an  unusual 
actor  upon  the  theatre  of  life;  in  him 

"A  combination,  and  a  form  indeed 
Where  every  God  did  seem  to  set  his  seal 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man." 
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Gentle,  and  yet  bold;  shrewd  and  yet  nobly  honest;  of  great 
political  sagacity ;  firm  in  his  principles,  yet  possessing  a  magi- 
cal influence  upon  his  opponents ;  with  a  religious  soul,  but  of  no 
religious  pretension;  a  philanthropist,  a  patriot,  and  a  states- 
man, he  takes  his  place  among  the  Wilberforces,  the  Howards, 
the  Cromwells,  the  Hancocks,  and  the  Washingtons,  the  peer  of 
any,  if  not  the  superior  of  all. 

In  Lincoln's  death  a  great  light  has  gone  out  in  all  the  habita- 
tior^  of  men  over  the  entire  world.  A  calamity  has  befallen 
humanity,  sending  its  forceful  shock  to  the  sensitive  ends  of  the 
earth.  Wherever  labor  seeks  respect  and  requite;  wherever 
honesty  in  private  and  public  life,  is  held  in  honor ;  wherever  the 
poor,  the  down-trodden,  and  the  oppressed  mourn  beneath  the 
lash,  or  sink  into  degradation  because  elevation  is  forbidden; 
wherever  freedom's  shrines  are  loved,  and  freedom's  names  are 
sweet;  wherever  man  is  respected  for  his  dignity,  and  worth, 
not  wealth,  is  estimable,  Lincoln's  death  will  come  to  add  fresh 
sorrow  to  despondency  and  to  dash  for  a  time  the  hopes  of  virtue. 

Among  noticeable  circumstances  nothing  is  more  striking 
than  the  universality  of  this  great  affliction,  and  the  personal 
appropriation  of  the  event  to  the  private,  sacred,  tearful  grief  of 
man,  woman,  and  child,  of  differing  sects,  parties,  nationalities 
and  races.  A  fearful  blow  has  fallen  upon  the  beating  heart  of 
the  nation,  already  torn  and  bleeding,  and  strong  men  weep ;  and 
strife,  and  bitterness,  and  paltry  partizanship  hide  away  before 
the  majesty  of  so  sacred  and  so  mighty  a  woe. 

Abraham  Lincoln  has  passed  away  from  earth  to  the  bosom  of 
the  Divine !  The  beloved  chief  of  the  nation,  the  friend  of  the 
oppressed,  the  foe  of  tyranny,  the  honest  patriot,  the  second 
Washington,  the  providential  saviour  of  this  great  land,  the  man 
of  the  people,  has  become  a  Martyr  to  Freedom. 

I  wish  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  Providential  signifi- 
cance of  the  death  of  Lincoln. 
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Sorrow,  pain,  change  and  death  are  the  common  lot.  ''Man  is 
born  unto  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward."  A  divine  purpose 
is  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  permitted  suffering  of  mankind.  As  those 
trees  are  sturdiest,  that  are  most  exposed  to  the  storms,  so 
human  character  develops  its  highest  qualities  under  trial.  Dif- 
ficulties are  the  nurse  of  manly  energy. 

There  is  much  more  of  woe  in  the  world  than  of  happiness; 
though  some  one  has  said  that ' 'while  at  this  moment  somewhere 
darkness  is  covering  the  face  of  the  earth,  it  is  also  true  that 
somewhere  smiles  are  playing  on  human  faces,  and  half  the 
world  is  bathed  in  light  and  sunshine."  And  still  earth  is  the 
crucible,  and  mankind  is  "in  the  fires."  Earthquakes  destroy 
entire  cities,  and  fill  a  land  with  mourning.  Pestilence  bears 
thousands  to  untimely  graves  and  nips  the  glowing  promise  of 
many  a  brightening  life ;  war  strips  nations  of  their  youth,  their 
wealth  and  their  power,  and  causes  the  multiplication  of  weep- 
ing homes  and  hearts.  It  might  be  different;  God  could  change 
this  state  of  things.  Yet  He  "doth  not  afflict  willingly  nor  grieve 
the  children  of  men."    He  sees  it  better  that  we  should  not 

"love  this  earth  so  well 

As  not  to  long  with  God  to  dwell." 

In  this  light  we  are  to  view  the  event  which  calls  us  together. 
In  no  point  could  we  be  more  tenderly  touched.  Our  furnace 
fires  had  been  heated  six  times,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
be  intensified  to  the  seventh  degree. 

The  result  has  vindicated  the  v/isdom  of  the  permissive  Provi- 
dence. The  event  was  a  refining  process  that  purged  the  nation, 
and  men  drew  nearer  to  God  and  to  each  other,  under  the  bitter 
trial. 

Lincoln  was  removed  at  a  time  when  he  could  best  be  spared. 
Evidently  he  was  the  man  for  the  hour  in  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  His  rare  good  sense,  his  honesty,  his  shrewd  insight  into 
political  events,  his  single  eye  to  the  weal  of  the  whole  land,  his 
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unbending  devotion  to  the  principle  of  equal  rights,  to  the  Union, 
and  to  the  authority  of  the  laws,  all  fitted  him  for  his  days  and 
place. 

But  the  hour  of  his  work  drew  on  when  he  could  say,  "It  is 
finished."  The  dark  hour  for  which  he  was  given  was  about  to 
yield  to  a  glorious  period  of  triumph,  and  repose.  It  were  long 
enough  to  live  to  have  accomplished  such  work  as  his.  One  chap- 
ter of  history  ended  here ;  another  was  to  begin. 

Like  Moses  at  Nebo,  he  saw  the  land,  and  when  he  had  seen  it 
he  was  gathered  unto  his  fathers.  Though  he  lived  not  to  enjoy 
the  fruition  of  his  hopes,  he  gained  that  which  was  better.  How 
deep,  how  full,  how  calm,  how  intense  must  have  been  his  grati- 
fication at  the  sight  of  the  crumbling  and  falling  of  the  boastful 
house  of  sin  and  violence,  and  the  rising  in  mighty  proportions, 
and  in  assured  stability  of  the  temple  of  liberty ! 

Thus  Daniel,  too,  in  the  midst  of  usefulness,  when  apparently 
most  needed  by  the  age,  and  the  crisis,  confessing  Gk)d  before  an 
idolatrous  people,  and  maintaining  his  integrity  in  the  most  try- 
ing ordeal,  was  summoned  away.    Yet  his  work  was  done. 

Abraham  Lincoln  died  with  words  of  forgiveness  on  his  lips, 
and  purposes  of  amnesty  and  good  will  in  his  heart;  died  in  the 
work  of  saving  this  nation,  and  of  scattering  the  seeds  of  life, 
and  prosperity,  whose  fruit  the  descendants  of  his  murderers 
Vv^ill  eat,  and  bless  God  for.  How  strange  that  the  world's  bene- 
factors should  thus  be  treated.  The  bitter  cry,  "Crucify  Him," 
"Crucify  Him,"  was  raised  against  one  who  was  even  then  bless- 
ing his  enemies. 

"As  on  the  fragrant  sandal  tree 
The  woodman's  axe  descends, 

And  she  who  bloomed  so  beauteously 
Beneath  the  strong  stroke  bends, 

E'en  on  the  edge  that  caused  her  death, 
Dying  she  breathes  her  scented  breath. 

As  if  betokening  in  her  fall. 
Peace  to  her  foes,  and  love  to  all." 
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We  are  taught  in  this  event  the  lesson  of  trust  in  God.  Men 
fail,  but  God  endures. 

Never  in  history  has  God's  care  over  His  people  been  more 
beautifully  illustrated  than  in  every  part  and  point  of  the  strug- 
gle which  ended  in  the  death  of  the  President.  Never  was  the 
affectionate  trust  and  devotion  of  any  people  more  fully  tested 
and  challenged.  There  have  been  many  dark  days, — days  of 
disaster,  of  defeat,  of  weakness,  and  irresolution.  There  have 
been  hours  when  the  strongest  hearts  grew  weary  and  sick  at  the 
hope  deferred :  when  the  cause  of  freedom  seemed  hopelessly  en- 
vironed with  embittered  and  gigantic  foes;  when  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  cabinet  councils,  and  in  the  leadership  of  armies,  in 
the  exchequer,  and  in  seats  of  justice,  doubt,  enmity,  and  dis- 
loyalty reared  themselves  like  dangerous  rocks  in  the  track  of 
the  distressed  ship  of  state,  and  good  men  anxiously  prayed 
''0  Lord,  how  long?" 

Through  all  God  kept  us.  In  the  belief  of  God's  care  Lincoln 
ever  trusted.  Cheerfully  did  he  bear  up,  ascribing  our  successes 
to  Him,  and  directing  the  great  heart  of  the  Nation  to  the  God 
of  truth  and  right.  Herein  alone  is  the  Nation's  hope.  The  edi- 
fice of  human  liberty  can  stand  secure  only  when  it  rests  upon 
God's  truth.  The  question  of  our  strength,  existence,  and  power 
as  a  nation  is  more  a  question  of  the  Christian  life,  faith,  and 
purity  of  the  people,  than  it  is  even  of  our  admirable  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  ground  of  hope  that  the  general  exclamation  under 
the  astounding  tidings  of  the  assassination  was,  "God  lives." 
This  tempers  our  sorrow  today,  and  is  the  bow  of  promise  in  the 
disturbed  atmosphere  of  our  political  life. 

That  there  might  remain  no  lingering  doubt  of  the  character 
of 

" the  evil  thing 

That  severs  and  estranges," 

Lincoln's  death  was  permitted. 
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The  spirit  of  slavery  exhibited  itself  in  that  hour  in  its  native 
character,  without  any  glosses.  It  was  true  to  itself — its  tradi- 
tions, its  character,  and  its  spirit.  Its  true  tendency  ever  is  to 
weaken  the  bonds  of  virtue,  to  pamper  and  glorify  self,  to  feed 
the  lust  of  power,  to  demoralize  the  manly  nature,  to  degrade  the 
essential  dignity  of  labor,  to  build  up  an  aristocracy  of  family, 
of  birth,  and  of  property,  to  dehumanize  immortal  manhood  on 
the  plea  of  inferiority,  to  destroy  the  marriage  relation,  to 
estrange  the  ties  of  kindred,  to  crush  the  aspirings  of  mind,  and 
to  encourage  acts,  the  record  of  which  makes  the  cheek  of  hu- 
manity blush.  Brutality,  oppression,  wrong,  libertinism  and 
murder,  are  its  unfailing,  inevitable  characteristics.  It  cannot 
brook  the  slightest  opposition.  The  imperious  will  of  Southern 
petty  princes  becomes  too  well  accustomed  to  unquestioned  sway 
to  allow  of  any  interference  with  their  affairs.  All  the  worst 
passions  of  human  nature  are  stirred  by  the  cry  of  "Abolition," 
because  all  the  lowest  passions  of  the  nature  find  gratification  in 
the  existence  of  slavery.  The  death  of  Lincoln  was  the  legiti- 
mate fruit  of  slavery,  contemplated  with  ardent  desire  from  the 
beginning  of  the  struggle.  Slavery  was  the  gathering  swooping 
whirlwind,  its  point  was  Booth,  its  destructive  fury  was  most 
manifest  upon  the  tall  representative  man  of  freedom. 

And  yet  that  blow  was  not  aimed  so  much  at  the  man  Lincoln 
as  at  the  cause  of  which  he  was  the  bold  exponent.  The  blow 
was  aimed  at  your  heart,  and  mine ;  at  the  hated  North,  the  vile 
monster  Freedom,  the  plebeian  crew.  In  evidence  of  this  I  give 
you  some  jottings  of  a  visit  which  I  have  just  made  to  Richmond 
and  Petersburg  the  late  seat  of  the  Rebellion.  It  was  mine  to 
mingle  with  high  and  low,  with  the  refined  and  the  uncultured, 
the  white  and  black,  in  the  routes  of  travel,  the  parlor,  the  hotel, 
and  the  negro  quarters.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  feeling.  Bit- 
terness, hate,  pride,  and  a  deep  sense  of  injury  prevail  in  South- 
ern minds.    Scorn  of  the  best  blood  of  the  North,  contempt  for 
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its  most  brilliant  talent,  and  an  aristocratic  exclusiveness  find 
irrepressible  expression.  With  the  Southern  people  Jeff.  Davis 
is  a  saint — one  of  the  most  conscientious  and  devoted  of  Chris- 
tians. In  their  estimation  the  war  has  developed  but  two  Gen- 
erals at  all  worthy  of  the  title,  or  gifted  with  military  ability — 
Lee  and  McClellan.  Commendation  of  New  Jersey  is  on  every 
lip.  Sensible  as  I  am  of  the  good  opinion  of  others,  and  desirous 
of  appreciation  of  myself,  and  of  my  State,  I  was  chagrined  to 
find  among  the  bitter  enemies  of  Freedom  and  Union  such 
hearty  admiration  of  New  Jersey.  ''She  has  been  truer  to  us 
than  Maryland."  From  the  elegant  banker  at  Petersburg  to  the 
Hotspur  of  the  Spotswood,  at  Richmond,  but  one  expression  of 
good  feeling  prevailed  in  this  direction.  Generally  Lincoln's 
death  awakens  no  horror.  Booth's  crime  finds  no  stern  censure. 

"Hot  burns  the  fire 
Where  wrongs  expire : 
Nor  spares  the  hand, 
That  from  the  land 
Uproots  the  ancient  evil. 

What  gives  the  wheat  fields  blades  of  steel? 

What  points  the  rebel  cannon  ? 
What  sets  the  roaring  rabble's  heel 

On  the  old  star  spangled  pennon  ? 

What  breaks  the  oath 

Of  the  men  of  the  south? 

What  whets  the  knife 

For  the  Union's  life? 

Hark  to  the  answer,  Slavery. 


"But  blest  the  ear, 
That  yet  shall  hear 
The  jubilant  bell, 
That  rings  the  knell 
Of  Slaverv  forever." 
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Among  the  lessons  of  the  hour  is  that  of  the  essential  and 
original  equality  of  the  races  and  nationalities  centering  in  this 
land. 

The  doctrine  of  the  South,  in  sympathy  with  which  are  hun- 
dreds here,  is  that  the  black  man  is  not  a  human  being.  It  is 
impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  this  question. 
Every  living  creature  that  is  not  a  human  being  is  a  beast,  and  is 
by  God's  law  subject  to  man's  rule,  laid  under  the  laws  which 
govern  property,  and  lives  for  the  sole  convenience  of  man.  The 
hopes  of  eternity,  the  joys  of  redemption,  the  blood  of  Christ,  the 
visions  of  faith,  the  ordinances  of  religion,  and  the  fellowship  of 
saints,  are  for  man  alone,  not  for  animals.  However  slight  the 
difference,  if  the  creature  be  not  human,  it  is  simply  an  animal. 

The  strangest  recklessness  has  prevailed  on  this  subject.  Men 
have  willingly  assumed  the  doctrine  that  the  African  race  is  not 
human,  in  simple  justification  of  their  deeds  of  oppression.  Rous- 
seau and  Voltaire,  avowed  infidels,  assumed  that  the  African 
was  but  a  superior  type  of  Orang  Outang.  The  same  class  of 
reasoning  was  adopted  years  ago  to  prove  that  the  Dutch  origin- 
ally were  fish,  which  being  left  high  and  dry  by  the  tide,  gradu- 
ally accommodated  themselves  to  the  change  of  circumstances. 
The  tails  being  no  longer  useful,  they  gradually  wore  away.  A 
high  authority  says,*  "according  to  the  definition  of  species,  the 
question  is  settled  at  once,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  men  are 
of  one  family."  He  adds,  ''Cuvier  and  Buffon,  and  Lawrence, 
and  Pritchard,  and  Blumenbach,  in  fact,  all  respectable  authori- 
ties in  physiology,  admit  that  mankind  must  be  regarded  as  one 
species,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  their  differences  of  appear- 
ance which  forbids  their  derivation  from  a  single  pair.''  He 
continues :  ''All  analogy  and  the  results  of  all  arithmetical  calcu- 
lation with  regard  to  the  numerical  increase  of  mankind  lead  to 


*  Dr.  T.  E.  Bond,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore. 
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this  conclusion.  And  if  we  add  to  the  weight  of  evidence  thus 
gathered,  the  direct  testimony  of  all  respectable  tradition,  it  is 
sufficiently  established  that  men  have  sprung  from  a  single 
pair." 

Buffon  and  Hunter  contend  ''that  the  preservation  of  species 
is  perpetually  provided  for  in  the  law,  that  animals  derived  from 
parents  of  different  kinds  will  not  perpetuate  their  race;  that 
the  various  species  of  animals  have  been  preserved  unmixed  for 
ages,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case  unless  some  such  rule 
of  propagation  had  existed." 

The  popular  objection  to  the  peculiar  physical  structure  of  the 
African  is  simply  absurd.  ''Every  large  collection  of  people 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time  separated  from  the  rest  by 
civil  institutions  and  geographical  lines,  have  assumed  peculiari- 
ties of  appearance  quite  remarkable  and  inexplicable.  A  Ger- 
man is  easily  distinguished  from  a  Spaniard,  and  even  a  Scotch- 
man from  an  Irishman."  I  appeal  again  to  Dr.  Bond:  "Innum- 
erable intermixtures  and  modifications  of  ancient  differences  in 
color,  &c.,  have  undoubtedly  taken  place.  Indeed  the  changes  of 
comparatively  few  years  have  completely  obliterated  powerful 
races.  What  denizen  of  Rome  or  Greece  can  trace  his  unmixed 
pedigree  back  to  the  powerful  and  polished  people  who  made 
those  names  so  famous  in  story?  Nay,  what  Englishman  can 
show  that  he  is  of  purely  Saxon  lineage?" 

The  fact  is  unquestioned  that  if  the  negro  be  condemned  on 
craniological  principles,  we  must  conclude  the  highest  type  of 
female  beauty,  the  statue  of  Venus,  to  represent  the  head  of  an 
idiot. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  African  has  always  been  in  subjection, 
when  the  truth  is,  that  the  negroes  have  never  been  conquered 
by  the  whites. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  "no  people  have  ever  civilized 
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themselves,  and  circumstances  have  prevented  the  civilizing 
forces  from  acting  upon  them." 

"Civilization  has  stretched  her  hand  to  the  Indian,  and  he  has 
refused  it.  She  has  trodden  the  African  with  unrelenting  stern- 
ness, yet,  while  groaning  under  her  feet,  he  has  perceived  her 
graces  and  imitated  her  arts." 

The  negro  has  evinced  a  remarkable  reach  of  moral  power, 
and  an  apprehension  of  religious  truth  only  to  be  associated  with 
the  highest  capacity.  Where  he  has  been  allowed  the  privilege 
he  has  risen  to  excellence  in  religion  and  in  war.  Fidelity, 
courage,  intelligence,  endurance,  patriotism,  and  military  apti- 
tude, have  found  perfect  illustration  among  the  negroes  of  this 
war. 

So  far  as  the  natural  inferiority  of  the  black  race  is  concerned, 
we  have  ample  testimony  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  culti- 
vated of  the  ancients  were  negroes.  Dr.  Pritchard  sums  up 
thus :  "We  may  consider  the  general  result  of  the  facts  which  we 
can  collect  concerning  the  physical  character  of  the  Egyptians  to 
be  this,  that  the  national  configuration  prevailing  in  the  most 
ancient  times  was  nearly  the  negro  form,  with  wooly  hair,  but 
that  in  a  later  age  this  character  had  become  considerably  modi- 
fied, and  changed,  and  that  a  part  of  the  population  of  Egypt  re- 
sembled the  modern  Hindoos.  The  general  complexion  was 
black,  or  at  least  a  very  dusky  hue." 

"The  great  Sphinx,"  says  Dr.  Bond,  "and  many  other  ancient 
Egyptian  works  of  art,  are  delineations  of  the  negro  counten- 
ance; and  Herodotus  describes  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  black 
skinned  and  wooly-haired." 

Turning  to  Rollin  I  find  these  words :  "Egypt  was  ever  consid- 
ered by  all  the  ancients  as  the  most  renowned  school  for  wisdom 
and  politics,  and  the  source  from  whence  most  arts  and  sciences 
were  derived.  This  kingdom  bestowed  its  noblest  labors  and 
finest  arts  on  the  improvement  of  mankind,  and  Greece  was  so 
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sensible  of  this  that  its  most  illustrious  men,  as  Homer,  Pytha- 
goras, Lycurgus,  and  Solon,  with  many  more  whom  it  is  needless 
to  mention,  travelled  into  Egypt  to  complete  their  studies,  and 
draw  from  that  fountain  whatever  was  most  rare  and  valuable 
in  every  kind  of  learning." 

In  our  day,  in  the  South,  the  principal  objection  of  Southern 
leaders  to  the  employing  of  black  soldiers  was,  that  it  would  be 
degrading  for  the  South  to  owe  its  salvation  to  the  black  race. 
Yet  proud  and  cultivated  Greece  was  pleased  to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
black  men  for  improvement. 

There  is  never  a  prouder  victory  for  man  than  when  he  rises 
superior  to  prejudice;  when,  doing  violence  to  mere  fancy  or 
taste,  or  training,  he  determines  to  do  right.  Next  to  the  dis- 
grace of  human  bondage  is  the  shame  of  caste,  and  of  pride  of 
color,  or  of  lineage. 

"Unless  above  himself  he  can  erect  himself, 
How  poor  a  thing  is  man." 

The  true  idea  is  that  a  man's  a  man  only  in  those  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  which  honor  the  species,  irrespective  of  color  or 
form.  I  have  come  to  regard  the  presence  of  mixed  races  as  part 
of  the  great  problem  of  probation.  The  black  is  here  to  test  our 
better  nature.  There  is  hope  of  that  man  who  can  pass  a  black 
man  without  feeling  uncomfortable.  But  I  pity  him  who  can 
find  no  better  sport  than  to  make  perpetual  war  upon  the  negro. 
He  seems  to  fear  the  promised  rivalry  of  a  people  that  shall  yet 
develop  eloquence,  art,  science,  and  religion  in  their  divinest 
forms.  The  time  is  coming,  when  these  people  will  mingle  freely 
in  society,  never  to  lose  their  race-traits,  but  in  ever  abiding 
testimony  of  the  power  of  enlightened  humanity  to  rise  superior 
to  prejudice,  and  to  honor  the  likeness  of  God,  whether  framed 
in  ebony  or  in  ivory. 
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"There's  a  good  time  coining,  when 
Tlic  pen  shall  supersede  the  sword; 
And  right,  not  might  shall  he  the  Lord; 
Worth,  not  birth  shall  rule  mankind, 
And  he  acknowledged  stronger. 

Tlic  proper  impulse  has  hern  (jivcn. 
Wait  a  little  longer." 

Nowhere  is  the  idea  that  the  negro,  freed,  will  not  work,  so 
warmly  repelled  as  among  the  colored  people  of  the  South.  ''Who 
then  will  work?"  said  Albert  Parker,  a  freed  slave  with  blue  eyes 
and  light  curly  hair,  to  me  at  Petersburg.  "Our  white  masters 
and  mistresses  cannot  work.  Our  ladies  have  never  put  on  their 
own  shoes  or  stockings  yet,  or  arranged  their  own  hair." 

"If,"  said  another  dusky  citizen,  "the  colored  people  won't 
work  let  them  starve." 

Let  them  learn  to  care  for,  to  think  for  themselves,  to  struggle 
with  difficulties,  to  develop,  if  ever  so  slowly,  the  powers  that  are 
inherent  in  all  of  the  human  family. 

What  a  worthy  work !  How  grand  the  triumph !  to  make  of 
the  degraded  African  a  man ;  of  his  race  a  people.  It  is  civiliza- 
tion to  take  the  street  children  of  our  cities,  and  educate  them.  I 
love  to  watch  the  unfolding  of  a  flower,  or  to  plant  the  unpromis- 
ing "slip,"  and  then  to  watch  its  taking  root,  and  its  growth  un- 
til it  becomes  a  real,  living,  gladsome,  blooming  fact.  It  is  an 
honor  to  America  to  achieve  an  independence,  and  to  take  a  lead- 
ing place  among  the  free  people  of  the  earth,  but  it  is  an  equal 
honor  to  her  in  her  pride,  and  power  to  stoop  to  recognize  the 
stamp  of  our  Divine  Father  in  the  soul  of  an  abject  race,  and 
with  noble  feeling  to  say  to  them,  he  free,  be  equal  in  all  our 
rights  and  privileges. 

Was  Abraham  Lincoln  degraded  in  our  esteem  last  night 
when  we  heard  from  Frederick  Douglass,  a  negro,  that  Lincoln 
sought  his  counsel  and  enjoyed  ''a  good  time  in  conversing"  with 
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him  about  his  people,  and  the  means  of  their  enlargement?  Nay, 
I  loved  Lincoln  more  for  that  testimony.  Who  is  harmed  by  the 
elevation  of  Douglass?  Who  is  degraded  in  his  wonderful  elo- 
quence? What  interest,  civil,  or  religious,  or  social,  is  dis- 
turbed? 

The  bugbear  of  amalgamation  is  continually  flaunted  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  I  will  say  to  all  anxious  ones,  who  are  trem- 
bling on  this  account,  that  the  colored  race  does  not  ask  any 
favors  of  this  kind;  that  the  demand  thus  far  has  been  on  the 
other  side,  and  that  the  white  lords  of  the  South  have  asked  and 
compelled  more  favors  in  this  direction  than  the  blacks  have 
ever  asked.  But  in  another  century  Amalgamation  will  not  be 
nearly  so  hateful  a  word  as  Abolition  has  been  in  this.  Many  a 
black  Webster,  and  Clay,  and  Whitefield  will  enchant  listening 
thousands  by  their  eloquence  and  power  in  Halls  of  Congress, 
and  in  seats  of  justice  and  religion.  But  we  can  afford  to  let  this 
question  take  care  of  itself.  Having  escaped  rebellion  and 
Southern  domination,  we  are  not  to  be  frightened  by  the  doleful 
cry  of  '' amalgamation P' 

We  are  taught  to  prize  beyond  price  the  Freedom  which  has 
cost  us  so  much  to  win  and  to  maintain. 

Human  freedom  in  its  highest  forms  is  the  concomitant  of 
the  Gospel.  Proclaim  the  latter  and  you  secure,  sooner  or  later, 
the  former.  Christianity  never  follows  true  civilization,  but  like 
the  prow  of  a  ship,  it  divides  the  unbroken  wave  of  social  and 
civil  existence  and  bids  men  follow  to  the  region  of  their  truest 
aspirations.  The  sunken  buoy  carried  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
will  possess  an  upward  tendency  still,  which  asserts  itself  in  the 
moment  of  release,  when  it  will  move  eagerly  toward  the  sur- 
face, throwing  back  in  its  ascent  the  superincumbent  waters. 
Thus  the  spirit  of  Liberty,  unquenchable,  irrepressible  but 
awaits  the  fitting  hour  to  break  through  the  sluggish  mass  of 
monarchical  forms,  and  tyrannical  authority,  to  repose  calmly 
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in  the  light  of  a  high  civilization  and  a  divine  faith.  Like  the 
ark  of  olden  times,  outriding  the  destructive  storm  and  deluge, 
it  floats  over  the  world  at  once  the  cradle  of  a  new  life  and  the 
symbol  of  God's  care. 

All  through  the  dark  ages  men  were  repeating  to  themselves 
the  word  Liberty.  Luther  in  Germany,  and  Frederick  the  Good 
Elector,  withstood  despotism  and  announced  the  rights  of  man. 
Zwingli  caught  up,  and  repeated  the  echo  through  the  glens  and 
over  the  mountain  heights  of  Switzerland.  Over  among  the 
dykes  of  the  Netherlands,  William  of  Orange  did  worthy  battle 
for  this  principle.  The  English  revolution  still  further  de- 
veloped it.  The  idea  of  the  equality  of  mankind  became  a  doc- 
trine. But  a  new  field  was  needed.  A  little  band  sought  these 
shores  and  found  a  refuge  from  intolerance.  They  submitted  to 
equal  hardships;  equally  braved  peril  and  grew  to  a  nation, 
and  a  power,  the  brightening  success  of  which  has  been  the  bea- 
con light  of  a  tempest  tossed  world  to  point  to  the  haven  of  rest 
and  plenty. 

"  'Tis  liberty  alone  that  gives  the  flower 
Of  fleeting  life,  its  lustre  and  perfume." 

Freedom,  sustained  by  Christian  faith  and  influences,  is  the 
basis  of  the  highest  exploits  of  mind,  the  most  stirring  schemes 
of  philanthropy,  the  most  dazzling  feats  of  valor,  and  the  most 
extended  triumphs  of  industry.  Its  province  is  to  call  into 
active  life  the  best  and  purest  forces  of  our  being,  and  to  stimu- 
late to  virtue,  to  learning,  and  to  art. 

Four  years  ago  in  the  very  heart  of  the  nation,  a  conspiracy 
which  had  long  strengthened  itself  under  the  very  dome  of  the 
National  Capitol,  unfolded  its  demon-like  form  and  struck  at  the 
Nation's  life.  The  flag  of  our  fathers,  the  symbol  of  freedom, 
the  glorious  banner  of  our  western  civilization,  was  shot  down, 
and  its  folds  were  trampled  by  the  feet  of  traitors. 

The  Slave  States  arrayed  themselves  against  the  general  Gov- 
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ernment,  and  without  a  single  justification,  inaugurated  a 
separate  nationality  in  the  interests  of  human  slavery.  Seces- 
sion was  announced  as  a  God-given  right,  and  treason  was  justi- 
fied from  the  example  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  Exodus, 
and  from  the  example  of  the  patriots  of  1776.  Thus  began  the 
most  wicked,  causeless,  powerful,  and  bloody  rebellion  known  to 
history.  If  this  movement  be  likened  to  the  Exodus  of  the 
Hebrews  from  Egyptian  bondage,  secessionists  must  first  prove 
that  they  were  oppressed,  enslaved,  and  captives  in  a  strange 
land.  Instead  of  this  they  held  the  reins  of  power  and  dictated 
terms  to  the  American  Union  for  fifty  years.  It  would  be  more 
proper  to  argue  from  the  Scripture  account,  the  duty  of  some 
dark-skinned  Moses  of  Southern  Slavery  to  lead  the  Exodus  of 
the  black  race  from  the  fearful  oppression  and  wrong  exercised 
over  them  by  their  luxurious  Southern  masters. 

It  would  be  in  place,  too,  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Egyptian 
effort,  in  the  attempt  of  the  South  to  keep  God's  people  enslaved, 
and  to  understand  that  in  their  blind  purpose  to  oppose  the 
march  of  human  progress,  they  have  invoked  a  thousand  woes, 
worse  than  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  that  in  the  end  they  were 
destined,  like  their  prototype,  to  meet  a  terrible  engulphment  in 
the  red  sea  of  blood  into  which  they  so  madly  rushed. 

History  will  record  the  attempt  of  Southern  aristocracy  to  ele- 
vate itself  at  the  expense  of  the  bondmen,  and  to  climb  to  wealth 
and  power  on  the  shoulders  of  an  abject  people,  whose  minds, 
manhood,  and  morals,  they  were  willing  to  crush  in  their  selfish 
aims ;  and  the  same  pen  will  show  how  the  black  man  unexpect- 
edly slipped  from  beneath,  and  how  places  were  changed  and  the 
tables  were  turned. 

The  glory  of  our  nation  is  its  absorption  and  employment  of 
the  representatives  of  all  races  and  peoples  of  the  earth,  its 
blending  and  fusing  of  all  the  forces  of  humanity;  that  out  of  all 
might  come  a  perfect  nation,  recognizing  the  brotherhood  of 
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man,  and  offering  a  common  asylum  for  the  oppressed  of  all 
lands  and  of  all  complexions.  The  men  who  claim  this  as  the 
land  of  the  white  man,  ignore  the  genius  and  aim  of  our  glorious 
nationality,  and  evidently  took  the  wrong  route  when  they  aban- 
doned the  land  of  their  birth.  They  should  have  gone  to  China. 
The  franchises  of  this  republic  cannot  be  safely  denied  to  classes 
of  our  fellow  citizens  on  the  account  of  their  foreign  name,  lan- 
guage, or  appearance.  Other  qualifications  may  be  demanded, 
but  not  those  of  the  cuticle. 

In  a  republican  form  of  government  there  is  ever  a  danger  of 
radicalism  and  anarchy.  While  true  liberty  is  never  licentious, 
but  flourishes  best  under  judicious  laws  which  seek  to  restrain 
the  evil  disposed,  there  is  yet  a  morbid  tendency  to  impatience 
under  authority.  Our  hope  is  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  in  the  in- 
fluences of  Evangelical  Christianity  alone.  It  is  impossible  to 
check  the  tide,  but  it  is  in  our  power  to  direct  its  course.  It  is 
not  desirable  to  destroy  the  mettlesome  and  restive  horse,  nor  is 
it  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  his  doing  damage.  Let  him  be 
simply  controlled  and  guided  by  an  intelligent  and  kind  mastery. 
We  do  not  ask  that  electricity  shall  be  suspended  and  stricken 
from  the  list  of  beneficent  forces  in  nature,  simply  because  it 
holds  a  fearful  power  of  mischief  in  its  grasp.  It  is  too  useful  a 
servant,  too  good  a  friend.  But  we  Vv^ant  to  control  and  bind 
it  to  our  own  uses.  We  see  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  freedom 
when  uncontrolled,  but  do  not  hence  wish  to  return  to  despotism, 
though  this  would  be  preferable  to  anarchy.  Nor  is  it  necessary. 
Let  the  principle  of  American  independence  be  borne  in  mind; 
let  the  spirit  of  our  patriot  sires  animate  their  children ;  let  the 
Constitution  be  kept  from  unholy  and  ambitious  interference; 
let  the  maxims  of  the  fathers  of  our  country  be  cherished  by 
their  children,  and  Liberty  will  but  rise  to  her  most  beneficent 
activity,  and  mankind  be  carried  forward  to  the  realization  of 
its  highest  hopes.    How  apt  and  beautiful  is  the  idea,  somewhere 
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represented  in  a  painting,  of  George  Washington  standing  upon 
the  steps  of  the  Capitol  while  the  clouds  grow  dark  and  tho 
fierce  lightnings  threaten :  with  a  sword  drawn,  he  catches  the 
electricity  upon  its  point  and  guides  it  harmless  to  the  ground. 

"Truth,  freedom,  virtue,  these  have  power. 

If  rightly  cherished,  to  uphold,  sustain. 

And  bless  a  nation  in  its  darkest  hour. 

Neglect  them,  her  material  gifts  are  vain. 

In  dust  shall  her  weak  wing  be  dragged  and  soiled. 

And  Liberty  be  crushed  'neath  toys  for  wliich  she  basely  toiled." 

Let  us  not  fail,  today,  to  gather  hope  for  the  future.  The  fall 
of  our  chief  should  be  the  occasion  of  a  sturdier  purpose;  his 
death  the  birth  of  a  new  life.  The  greatest  triumphs  of  our  war 
have  been  our  disasters.  We  were  scarcely  ready  for  the  future 
that  is  opening  so  grandly  upon  us,  until  sanctified  by  the  bap- 
tism of  disappointment  and  suffering.  We  stand  today  in  the 
portal  of  a  Beulah  in  national  history;  a  glad  morning  unfolds 
its  blushing  beauties  after  a  long  night.  Our  cherished  Union, 
whose  links  form  the  necklace  of  Freedom,  is  re-established, 
while  disunion  has  received  a  rebuke  that  dismisses  it  from  de- 
cent society.  Secession  may  succeed  better  in  Great  Britain 
where  it  is  looked  on  with  much  favor ;  but  in  this  land  its  name 
will  ever  be  associated  with  the  chivalry  of  poison,  assassina- 
tion, and  starvation,  and  remain  the  synonym  of  shame,  of  fail- 
ure, and  of  wrong. 

The  future  of  the  whole  country  is  hopeful — that  of  the  South 
especially.  What  though  her  fields  are  wasted,  her  cities  and 
towns  silent,  shattered,  and  grass-grown,  her  people  dispirited 
and  impoverished,  has  she  not  had  the  awful  incubus  of  Slavery 
removed  from  her  breast,  and  is  she  not  for  the  first  time  in  her 
history  released  to  go  up  and  ''possess  the  land?"  At  present 
there  is  much  bitterness.  I  found  men  advocating  the  secession 
theory  still,  though  deprecating  the  practice.    Many  lately  rich 
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are  penniless.  Southern  fields  are  wasted,  and  Southern  energy 
is  prostrated.  A  new  day  is  dawning,  however,  and  the  hith- 
erto undeveloped  resources  of  that  glowing,  fertile  land  will  yet 
astonish  the  world. 

"Behold  the  day  of  promise  comes,  full  of  inspiration, 
The  blessed  day  of  prophets  sung,  for  the  healing  of  the  nations, 
Old  midnight  errors  flee  away ;  they  soon  will  all  be  gone, 
While  Heavenly  Angels  seem  to  say,  the  good  time's  coming  on. 

The  captive  now  begins  to  rise,  and  burst  his  chains  asunder ; 
While  politicians  stand  aghast,  in  anxious  fear  and  wonder, 
No  longer  shall  the  bondman  sigh  beneath  the  galling  fetters ; 
He  sees  the  dawn  of  Freedom  nigh  and  reads  the  golden  letters." 

Not  less  assuring  of  our  future  is  the  fate  of  the  leaders  of  the 
rebellion.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  mischievous  men  can- 
not be  allowed  to  carry  out,  at  pleasure,  their  intrigues  against 
the  peace  of  society,  and  that  the  rebel  leaders  must  find  a  home 
in  some  other  land,  or  bear  the  punishment  of  their  crimes.  It  is 
a  guarantee  of  safety  for  the  future  that  some  of  the  most  earn- 
est of  the  rebel  conspirators  shall  expiate  their  horrible  offences 
on  the  gallows.  Their  crime  needs  just  such  characterization. 
In  no  bitterness,  or  party  rancor;  in  no  personal  dislike,  nor  in 
revenge,  is  this  uttered.  It  is  fitting  that  a  crime  or  crimes  like 
that  of  Davis,  Lee,  and  Breckenridge,  should  be  clearly  defined, 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  for  the  vindication  of  virtue,  law, 
and  humanity. 

In  the  accession  of  a  new  President,  possessed  of  the  highest 
administrative  ability,  tried  in  the  fires  of  rebellion,  and  prompt 
and  decisive  in  character;  in  national  resources,  so  vast  that  cal- 
culation is  bewildered  in  attempting  to  comprehend  them;  and 
in  a  soldiery  whose  intelligence,  bravery,  endurance,  dash,  chi- 
valric  bearing,  and  sincere  patriotism,  challenge  the  admiration 
of  the  world,  our  future  seems  calmly  bright  and  full  of  hope. 

Our  honored  dead  are  a  rich  heritage  to  our  land.     Their 
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memory  abides,  freshly  green,  to  constitute  in  the  years  that  are 
to  come,  guardian  influences  for  the  strengthening  and  stimu- 
lating of  their  sons.  They  form  the  "cloud  of  witnesses"  in  the 
presence  of  whom  we  are  urged  to  run  our  national  career.  We 
pay  honor  today  to  their  names,  their  heroism,  and  their  sacri- 
fices. 

"Ye  glorious  dead !  not  unavenged  shall  sleep 
Your  honored  dust.    No  tomb  may  rear  its  head 
Your  deeds  to  tell.    But  living  statues  steep 
W'itli  tears,  the  grass,  that  sighs  above  thy  bed. 

There  shall  the  hermit  oft  resort  to  weep ; 

The  ground  be  hallowed  with  the  pilgrim's  tread ; 

Thy  sons  shall  never  yield  to  fell  despair 

The  bright  and  blessed  hopes  that  cluster  there." 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  great  object  of  all  government  is  the 
benefit  and  happiness  of  the  whole — the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number — a  good  old  democratic  doctrine  in  which  most 
of  us  have  been  reared. 

Let  us  continue  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  the  superiority  of 
free  institutions,  in  a  well  directed  course  of  self-government, 
proceeding  independently  of  kings,  nobles,  titles,  and  pomp,  and 
sustained  by  true  patriotism  and  intelligent  self-control. 

Nor  ought  we  to  forget  that  the  truest  insignia  of  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  is  Virtue.  Intelligence,  temperance,  and  personal 
uprightness,  should  be  traits  of  our  people  characterizing  them 
in  all  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  or  with  foreign  nations. 
Our  flag  must  remain  of  untainted  honor  and  faith.  Of  as  great 
moment,  at  the  present,  is  this  to  us,  and  to  the  v/orld,  as  at  the 
first.  The  world  is  in  a  transition  state.  Momentous  events 
casts  their  shadows  already  before.  Men  are  in  expectancy 
of  some  wider  development  of  the  free  principle  in  human  gov- 
ernment. Anxious  are  the  looks  and  questions  directed  to  this 
land.    No  other  country  has  such  a  history — strange,  impres- 
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sive,  and  sublime.  God  forbid  that  the  struggling,  suffering, 
and  oppressed  millions  on  the  face  of  the  globe  should  ever  fail 
to  see  the  folds  of  the  star-spangled  banner  waving  over  "the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave,"  the  earnest  of  suc- 
cess and  the  language  of  sympathy.  As  Ireland,  as  India,  as  the 
once  free  lands  of  Asia,  would  we  be  now,  but  for  the  doctrines 
and  labors  of  the  Washingtons,  the  Lafayettes,  the  Jeffersons, 
and  the  Lincolns,  of  our  history.  Let  us  emulate  their  virtues, 
while  we  cherish  their  principles,  and  carry  forward  the  struc- 
ture which  their  labors  founded,  until  the  glorious  temple  of 
liberty  shall  reach  its  completion  and  overshadow  all  lands. 

Thousands  on  thousands  have  fallen  martyrs  to  the  cause  of 
the  Union,  of  Truth,  and  of  Humanity.  Thousands  are  the  crip- 
pled testimonies  of  the  wicked  hate  of  rebellion.  The  light  of 
thousands  of  homes  has  gone  out  amidst  the  wail  of  widowed 
and  orphaned  hearts.  But  here  ceases  the  sad  record.  Beyond 
the  lives  and  health  of  our  brave  soldiery,  the  nation  has  suffered 
but  little.  Commerce  has  revived,  and  plenty  abounds.  To  com- 
pensate for  the  offerings  of  life  and  treasure,  we  have  a  peace 
that,  as  Lincoln  hoped,  has  ''come  to  stay,  and  which  will  be 
v/orth  the  keeping  for  all  future  time."  Soon,  at  best,  the  thou- 
sands who  occupy  these  scenes,  the  millions  spread  over  these 
States  will  all  have  passed  away  as  a  dream.  What  avails  then, 
with  God,  the  lingering  of  a  few  years  longer,  or  the  hastening 
av/ay  by  a  few  years  sooner  of  these  brief -lived  beings?  "For  a 
thousand  years  in  His  sight  are  but  as  yesterday."  If  we  gain 
then  the  settlement  of  grave  questions  of  Humanity,  Civiliza- 
tion, and  Government;  if  the  last  vestige  of  the  terrible  woe  of 
Slavery  be  removed,  we  may  claim  the  good  obtained  to  have 
been  cheaply  purchased. 

Our  national  power  stands  nobly  vindicated  today,  before  the 
world,  in  the  splendid  achievements  of  our  Army  and  Navy.  The 
prowess  of  our  people  and  their  attachment  to  principle  shine 
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forth  in  the  names  of  Donelson,  Vicksburg,  Antietam,  Fred- 
ericksburg, Gettysburg,  New  Orleans,  Spottsylvania,  and  the 
plains  of  Petersburg.  The  names  of  the  Sumners,  the  Kearnys, 
the  Sedgwicks,  the  Shermans,  the  Sheridans,  and  the  Grants  of 
our  nation,  are  a  tower  of  strength  to  us.  Hail  then  this  hour- 
its  issues  are  the  vastest  the  world  ever  knew. 
Wrong  is  vanquished !    Right  triumphs ! 

"There  is  a  fount  about  to  stream ; 
There  is  a  Hght  about  to  beam ; 
There  is  a  warmth  aljout  to  flow  ; 
There  is  a  flower  about  to  blow ; 
There  is  a  midnight  blackness,  changing 

Into  gray. 
Men  of  thought,  and  men  of  action. 

Clear  the  way. 

Aid  the  dawning,  tongue  and  pen ; 
Aid  it,  hopes  of  honest  men ; 
Aid  it  paper,  aid  it  type ; 
Aid  it,  for  the  hour  is  ripe ; 
And  our  earnest  must  not  slacken 

Into  play. 
Men  of  thought,  and  men  of  action. 

Clear  the  way." 

— Charles  Mack.w. 


THE  ROLE  OF  DOCTORS'  SONS  IN  THE  LINCOLN 

ADMINISTRATION 

A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  GOVERNMENT 

(In  part   from  a  paper  read   November   16.    1915,  before  the  Book  and   Journal   Club  at 
Baltimore  and  published  in  the  Medical  Record,  N.  Y.) 

THE  important  part  taken  by  doctors'  sons  in  the  regime  of 
Lincoln  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  known,  if,  indeed,  it 
has  ever  been  recognized.  Nor  in  the  case  of  most  of  these 
participants,  do  the  customary  biographical  sketches  give  any 
indication  of  the  medical  parentage. 

Except  as  casually  included  in  medical  history  and  memorials, 
that  side  of  medical  life  which  may  be  termed  the  Sociology  of 
the  Profession  has  been  but  little  studied.  Kelly  has  explored  the 
relation  of  physicians  to  botany,  and  doubtless  there  have  been 
efforts  in  one  or  another  direction  that  deserve  mention. 

Such  a  sociology  represents  a  more  democratic  phase  than 
does  isolated  achievement  or  individual  prowess.  And  it  might 
naturally  be  expected  that  in  America  it  would  have  both  a 
larger  field  and  a  sounder  appreciation  than  elsewhere.  There 
is  now  an  abundance  of  material  on  the  sociological  side  concern- 
ing the  profession  itself.  Though  in  its  entirety  a  large  subject, 
many  parts  are  sufficiently  complete  in  themselves  to  admit  of 
separate  presentation. 

In  the  historic  interest  of  our  members,  to  offset  attacks  on 
our  calling,  and  as  a  genetic  study,  the  gathering  of  material  of 
this  order  has  a  larger  warrant  than  merely  to  gratify  curiosity. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Revolution  no  period  in  our  country's 
history  has  been  so  stressful,  so  fraught  with  danger,  and  so 
seriously  in  need  of  wise  guidance,  as  that  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
leader  of  that  time  was  Lincoln.    The  superior  quality  of  his 
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wisdom  in  action  and  in  the  selection  of  his  immediate  support- 
ers is  recognized.  It  consequently  becomes  a  matter  of  deep  in- 
terest to  size  up  the  mental  atmosphere  of  his  surroundings,  and 
to  see  if  any  clear  element  is  recognizable.  That  he  had  a  true 
genius  for  gathering  and  utilizing  opponents  as  well  as  presum- 
able congenials  renders  any  element  in  his  make-up  and  entmir- 
age  the  more  striking. 

It  is  easy  to  pick  out  the  men  who  officially  and  personally 
stood  next  to  him,  distinctly  more  so  than  most  others,  and  this 
group  became  more  pronounced  as  his  administration  pro- 
gressed. At  least  four  of  these  were  his  own  choice;  and  doubt- 
less he  was  consulted  about  the  selection  of  some  of  the  others. 
For  the  present  purpose  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  an  outline 
sketch  of  each,  sufficient  to  show  his  standing,  relation  and 
paternity.  Most  interested  readers  can  nil  in  much  from  mem- 
ory.   The  cases  in  point  are  as  follows : 

1.  Judge  David  Davis,  the  private  adviser  and  legal  friend  of 
Lincoln,  who  accompanied  him  in  both  these  relations  on  the 
momentous  journey  in  February,  1861,  to  Washington,  and  re- 
mained in  the  capacity  unofficially.  He  had  not  acquired  at  that 
time  all  the  national  reputation  that  came  later  (U.  S.  Judge, 
Senator  from  Illinois,  and  in  1881-3  acting  Vice-President) ;  yet 
he  proved  fully  worthy  of  the  confidence  placed  in  him. 

In  the  Republican  national  convention  of  1860  Judge  Davis 
(as  delegate-at-large  from  Illinois)  had  secured  the  nomination 
of  Lincoln,  and  after  the  election  "was  a  chief  councillor  of  the 
President." 

Judge  Davis  was  a  son  of  Dr.  David  Davis,  a  physician  of 
Cecil  County,  Md. 

2.  John  Hay,  Lincoln's  personal  private  secretary,  in  later 
years  Secretary  of  State.  Nicolay,  a  German  by  birth,  was  the 
chief  executive  secretary,  but  Hay  was  the  one  in  close  confiden- 
tial relations,  perhaps  more  so  than  anyone  else  during  the  full 
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period  of  Lincoln's  administration.  He  was  very  young  for  such 
a  responsible  post,  only  twenty-three  years  of  age  at  the  start, 
though  admitted  to  the  bar. 

Hay  was  born  in  Indiana,  the  third  son  of  Charles  Hay,  M.D. 
(1801-84) ,  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  "a  prosperous  physician." 

3.  Then  came  the  Vice-President,  Lincoln's  running  mate  in 
the  campaign  of  1869,  Hannibal  Hamlin,  ex-officio  president  of 
the  Senate.  His  term  did  not  expire  until  March  4, 1865.  Ham- 
lin was  a  lawyer,  had  been  speaker  of  the  Maine  House,  Member 
of  Congress,  U.  S.  Senate,  and  Governor  of  Maine.  Subsequently 
he  was  our  Minister  to  Spain.  He  was  born  at  Paris,  Maine,  the 
son  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin. 

Dr.  Hamlin  was  born  in  Massachusetts  (1770),  was  a  prac- 
tising physician,  and  at  times  had  filled  a  number  of  positions  of 
local  responsibility. 

4.  Solomon  Foot  (1802-66) ;  never  much  in  the  public  eye, 
and  now  little  heard  of.  Yet  as  president  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate 
(Feb.  16,  1861,  to  April  26,  1864),  as  floor  leader  of  that  body, 
head  of  its  most  important  committees,  potentially  in  line  for  the 
Vice-Presidency,  and  chairman  of  arrangements  for  the  Lin- 
coln inauguration  in  1861,  he  was  an  invaluable  aid  at  the  tran- 
sition time  and  for  much  of  the  Lincoln  period.  He  was  the 
most  prominent  advance  agent  who  held  over  to  the  new  era,  a 
man  of  mature  years  and  wide  training,  who  came  into  his  herit- 
age of  responsibility  on  the  withdrawal  of  part  of  the  members. 

Foot  had  been  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  the  Ver- 
mont Medical  School,  Castleton,  1827-31,  lawyer.  Speaker  of 
the  Vermont  House,  State's  Attorney,  Member  of  Congress 
(1836-42  and  1843-7),  Senator  (1851-66),  and  railroad  presi- 
dent. 

He  was  a  native  of  Vermont,  the  son  of  Dr.  Solomon  Foot.  His 
father,  a  physician,  born  in  Connecticut,  died  when  the  son  was 
barely  nine  years  old. 
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5.  The  two  secretaryships  of  State  and  of  War  were  at  that 
time  unofficially,  if  not  formally,  recognized  as  the  leading  two 
cabinet  portfolios.  In  this  case  the  long  term  of  service  of  the 
occupants  show  each  to  have  been  persona  grata  to  the  President. 
Everyone  who  recalls  that  period  or  is  familiar  with  its  history 
is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the  general  estimation  these  two 
men  were  Lincoln's  main  reliance  and  his  most  representative 
cabinet  heads. 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State.  Seward  had  pre- 
viously served  as  Governor  of  New  York  and  as  Senator. 
Though  he  had  been  the  chief  competitor  for  the  Republican 
Presidential  nomination  in  1860,  he  gracefully  accepted  and 
admirably  filled  the  statesman's  position  in  Lincoln's  cabinet. 
He  was  the  ranking  member  of  that  body,  remained  through 
Lincoln's  whole  administrative  career,  and  subsequently  engi- 
neered the  purchase  of  Alaska.  He  was  born  in  Orange  County, 
N.  Y.,  the  son  of  Dr.  Samuel  Swezy  Seward. 

Doctor  Seward  came  from  Connecticut.  In  later  years  he 
''combined  medical  practice  with  a  large  mercantile  business." 

6.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  time,  the  cabinet 
officer  next  in  importance  was  the  Secretary  of  War.  From 
January  15,  1862,  on,  this  post  was  filled  by  Edwin  M.  Stanton 
(who  had  previously  been  the  Attorney  General  in  the  cabinet  of 
Buchanan).  By  the  necessities  of  his  very  important  position, 
by  continuance  of  service,  and  by  personal  association  he  was, 
next  to  Seward,  the  cabinet  officer  in  nearest  affiliation  with 
Lincoln.  Stanton  was  a  lawyer  by  training,  born  in  Ohio  in 
1815,  and  the  son  of  Dr.  David  Stanton. 

His  father,  "a  prominent  physician,"  was  of  Quaker  stock, 
and  came  from  an  eastern  State.  He  died  while  his  son,  Edwin, 
was  a  child,  although  not  until  he  was  some  years  old. 

7.  On  the  legislative  side  highly  important  for  the  Admini- 
stration is  the  Speaker  of  the  Congressional  House.    From  early 
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1863  on  this  position  was  filled  by  Schuyler  Colfax.  He  was  a 
member  of  Congress  from  1855  to  1869,  and  subsequently 
(1869-73)  Vice-President.  He  was  born  in  New  York  City 
March  23,  1823,  the  second  child  of  Schuyler  Colfax,  Sr. 

The  father  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  August  3,  1792.  He 
married  Hannah  D.  Stryker  April  25, 1820,  and  died  of  tubercu- 
losis October  20,  1822,  five  months  before  the  son  was  born. 
Small  wonder  that  there  is  a  paucity  of  details  regarding  the 
father.  An  old  account  states  that  he  studied  medicine  and  then 
took  a  bank  position  to  earn  means  for  starting  in  practice. 
Another  biography  indicates  that  he  studied  medicine  in  1810-12 
with  Dr.  David  Marvin,  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Studying  medi- 
cine with  a  preceptor  instead  of  at  a  medical  school  was  the 
more  common  way  at  that  time.  His  widow  disclaimed  any 
knowledge  of  this,  except  that  he  and  the  doctor  were  old  friends. 
But,  as  she  was  speaking  long  afterward,  had  been  married  in 
her  sixteenth  year,  had  but  a  short  married  life  with  him,  and 
that  some  time  after  the  date  assigned  for  his  studying,  her 
lack  of  information  on  this  point  hardly  counts.  The  positive 
evidence  is  suflicient  to  warrant  including  the  name  of  the  son 
in  the  present  list. 

Taken  together,  the  seven  men  named  were,  next  to  Lincoln 
himself,  the  leaders  in  the  executive  and  even  the  legislative 
work  of  the  United  States  Government  during  that  period.  They 
were  closest  to  him  in  official  and  personal  relations,  and,  with 
the  balance  of  the  cabinet,  constituted  his  special  lieutenants, 
advisers  and  administrative  guard.  It  is  consequently  a  notable 
fact  that  the  seven  were  all  sons  of  physicians,  and  this  is  the 
more  striking  as  it  is  without  known  precedent.  Of  course, 
periods  of  such  gravity  and  far-reaching  interest  are  in  them- 
selves rare. 

To  read  theories  into  or  out  of  history  is  known  to  be  as 
unprofitable  as  theorizing  in  medicine.    Still,  we  have  finally 
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come  to  the  stage  in  medicine  where  it  is  possible  to  have  profit- 
able theories.  And  the  more  embryotic  science  of  history  may 
yet  find  activators. 

To  offer  any  generally  acceptable  explanation  of  this  peculiar 
occurrence  is  hardly  possible.  To  say  that  it  was  a  mere  coinci- 
dence is  the  simplest  and  most  customary  way.  That,  however, 
offers  no  explanation,  and  it  is  against  experience  and  every 
theory  of  probabilities.  ,  ^| 

To  suppose  that  it  was  definitely  planned,  as  by  one  mind  or 
some  coterie,  is  quite  as  improbable.  No  incentive  or  reason 
appears  for  such  a  vast  scheme.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  or 
suggestion  of  such  an  effort.  Nor,  finally,  can  we  see  any  way 
by  which  it  would  have  been  practically  possible. 

A  further  view  comes  up  that  cannot  be  as  readily  decided. 
Everyone  is  invigorated  by  a  stimulus  that  appeals  to  him.  Of 
all  the  educated  and  trained  classes  and  in  the  community,  the 
medical  is  the  only  one  that  in  any  real  analysis  stands  heartily 
and  with  conservative  wisdom  by  the  whole  people.  Did,  then, 
the  sentiment,  ''the  national  and  intensely  democratic  spirit  of 
the  time  rouse  these  men,  because  of  their  inherent  attitude, 
more  than  it  did  others  of  possibly  equal  ability  in  the  com- 
munity?" 

There  is  an  alternate  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  that  is 
rational  and  appeals  more  to  medical  minds.  This  grouping  of 
prominent  men  was  doubtless  accidental,  in  the  ordinary  accept- 
ance of  that  term;  that  it  was  so  in  the  psychological  sense  is 
hardly  imaginable.  The  drift  of  circumstances  and  the  com- 
pelling necessities  of  the  time  had  simply  forced  the  selection 
of  those  specially  suited  to  the  extreme  demands  of  the  situation. 
Because  it  was  involuntary  and  natural  makes  the  occurrence 
the  more  significant. 

We  can  grant  that  this  combination  of  talent  was  just  a 
coincidence — and  yet  draw  a  long  bow.    It  affords  strong  evi- 
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dence — perhaps  the  strongest  possible — of  the  superior  intel- 
lectual value  of  medical  training  and  heredity.  And  those  who 
attribute  thereto  an  educational  quality  of  basic  character  may 
see  a  direct  verification  in  this  development  at  a  national  crisis. 

Besides  his  leading  official  mainstays  it  may  be  noted  that 
Lincoln's  leading  competitors  in  the  national  campaigns  of  the 
period  afford  parallel  illustrations.  Seward  has  been  mentioned 
above. 

8.  A  leading  opponent,  both  before  and  in  the  campaign  of 
I860,  was  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Senator  from  Illinois.  And  it  was 
with  Douglas  that  Lincoln  had  just  previously  held  the  series 
of  public  debates  that  so  stirred  the  nation.  On  the  popular  vote 
at  the  election  Douglas  was  next  to  Lincoln,  though  behind 
Breckenridge  and  Bell  on  the  electoral  count.  ''Socially  they 
were  on  friendly  terms,"  and  Douglas  even  held  Lincoln's  hat 
during  the  inauguration  at  Washington. 

Douglas  was  born  in  Vermont,  the  only  son  of  Stephen  Arnold 
Douglas.  The  father,  "a,  native  of  New  York  State  and  a  prom- 
inent physician,"  died  suddenly  when  his  son  was  two  months 
old. 

9.  In  the  campaign  of  1864  Lincoln's  opponent  was  George 
B.  McClellan,  General-in-Chief,  U.  S.  A.  The  General  was  a 
native  of  Philadephia,  the  son  of  George  McClellan,  M.D. 
Dr.  McClellan  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1796  and  was  widely 
known  as  a  surgeon  and  professor  of  surgery. 

That  all  talent  of  this  kind  was  not  exhausted  in  the  first  line 
trenches,  to  use  a  phrase  of  to-day,  might  be  shown  by  innum- 
erable examples;  that,  however,  would  not  affect  the  main  "ex- 
hibit." 

It  is  natural  in  this  relation  to  turn  back  for  comparison  to 
that  other  time  of  national  tribulation,  the  Revolution.  The 
surprising  number  of  medical  men  who  were  signers  of  the 
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Declaration  of  Independence  has  long  been  a  matter  of  note. 
There  were  at  least  six  with  medical  training,  four  of  them 
practitioners.  And  in  close  correspondence  with  this  is  the  fact 
that  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  in  1775  was  written  by  Dr. 
Brevard,  a  surgeon. 

At  the  Lincoln  period,  nearly  ninety  years  later,  the  mantle  of 
the  fathers  may  be  said,  professionally  speaking,  to  have  de- 
scended to  the  children. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  WiLLIAM  BROWNING,  Ph.B.,  M.D. 
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WHAT  WAS  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  RELIGION? 


WHAT  was  Abraham  Lincoln's  religion?"  This  question 
has  long  been  a  topic  for  discussion — nay  even  bitter 
controversy,  and  instead  of  being  settled,  it  seems  to 
have  become  more  and  more  a  subject  for  debate  among  those  in- 
terested in  the  life  of  the  Martyr-President. 

He  has  been  claimed  by  the  most  orthodox  Christians  as  hold- 
ing their  tenets  of  faith,  as  well  as  by  the  Unitarians.  Infidels, 
Freethinkers  and  Deists  assert  that  he  was  one  of  their  number, 
while  Spiritualists  contend  that  he  looked  with  favor  on  their 
phenomena.  Several  times  the  query  has  arisen  as  to  whether  in 
his  early  life  he  was  not  a  Catholic ;  he  has  been  called  a  Univer- 
salist,  a  materialist  and  a  rationalist,  while  some  writers  say 
that  he  can  only  be  compared  to  the  Jewish  prophets  of  old,  one 
author  within  the  last  few  years  having  published  a  book  which 
tends  to  show  him  a  prophet  inspired  of  God. 

Probably  the  first  attempt  of  any  significance  to  determine 
his  religious  opinions  was  made  in  J.  G.  Holland's  biography 
issued  in  1865,  shortly  after  the  assassination.  In  this  Dr.  Hol- 
land claimed  him  to  have  been  a  Christian,  basing  his  assertion 
chiefly  on  the  testimony  of  Newton  Bateman,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Illinois  at  that  time,  who  had  given  him  a 
minute  account  of  an  interview  held  with  Lincoln  during  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  1860.  This  has  often  been  referred  to 
as  the  "famous  Bateman  interview." 

In  1870  the  Toledo  Index  printed  a  lengthy  communication 
from  W.  H.  Herndon,  giving  an  extended  interpretation  of  what 
he  considered  had  been  his  law  partner's  Freethought  views. 
This  letter  has  recently  been  reprinted  in  the  Truthseeker,  a 
New  York  "freethought"  publication. 

Two  years  later  Ward  H.  Lamon's  biography  appeared,  fol- 
lowing the  line  of  Herndon's  reasoning  as  regarded  Lincoln's 
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religious  belief,  or  rather  lack  of  it.  But  as  Lamon  also  had  been 
a  law-partner  of  Lincoln,  as  well  as  his  Marshal  at  Washington 
during  his  Presidency,  the  general  tone  of  his  v/ork,  especially 
in  analyzing  Lincoln's  character,  and  more  particularly  the  dis- 
paraging manner  in  which  he  referred  to  his  old  friend's  relig- 
ious views,  was  for  a  long  time  regarded  by  Lincoln  lovers  as  in- 
explicable. However,  comparatively  recently  it  has  been  proven 
conclusively  that  this  book  was.  in  reality  penned  by  Chauncey  F. 
Black,  a  son  of  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  Attorney-General  in  Buchan- 
an's Cabinet  and  a  political  opponent  of  Lincoln. 

This  work  was  extensively  reviewed  in  all  the  current  maga- 
zines, being  severely  criticised  in  Scribner's,'^  of  which  Dr.  Hol- 
land was  editor. 

About  a  year  laterf  the  same  magazine  contained  a  lecture  by 
Rev.  James  A.  Reed  on  *The  Later  Life  and  Religious  Senti- 
ments of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  written  out  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
Holland.  This  lecture  was  printed  as  a  reply  to  Herndon  and 
Lamon. 

Hon.  Isaac  N.  Arnold's  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  wherein  is 
given  a  rather  extended  exposition  of  what  the  author  consid- 
ered were  the  views  of  the  great  Emancipator  on  the  topic  under 
discussion,  and  in  which  he  is  made  to  appear  as  a  Christian  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  v/ord,  was  published  in  1885. 

Until  his  "Herndon's  Lincoln:  The  True  Story  of  a  Great 
Life"  appeared  in  1890,  Herndon  wrote  and  lectured  much  on 
this  subject,  and  was  also  engaged  in  several  controversies. 
Chapter  14  of  his  work  is  an  epitome  of  his  previous  expressions 
along  that  line. 

"Was  Lincoln  a  Spiritualist,"  by  Nettie  C.  Maynard  was 
issued  in  1891.    In  this  the  author  takes  the  affirmative  side. 

In  1893  occurred  the  controversy  between  Robert  G.  Ingersoll 

*  Scribner's  Monthly.  August  1872. 
ilbid.,  July  1873. 
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and  General  Charles  H.  T.  Collis,  the  former  maintaining  that 
"Abraham  Lincoln's  religion  was  the  religion  of  Voltaire  and 
Paine,"  the  latter  denying  it,  and  adducing  evidence  in  support 
of  his  contention.  This  correspondence,  with  additional  testi- 
mony, was  published  in  pamphlet  form  in  1900  by  General  Col- 
lis. 

John  E.  Remsburg's  Abraham  Lincoln:  Was  He  a  Christian? , 
after  running  serially  in  the  Truthseeker  was  issued  in  book 
form  in  1893.  This  evidence  was  intelligently  collected  and  in- 
terestingly arranged  and  aside  from  its  rather  polemical  tone, 
makes  very  good  reading.  Remsburg  follows  the  line  laid  down 
by  Herndon  and  Lamon. 

Orrin  H.  Pennell  of  the  East  Ohio  Conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  published  in  1899  a  booklet  of  sixty  pages 
on  The  Religious  Vieius  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  contending  that 
he  was  an  orthodox  Christian  in  every  particular. 

During  the  last  few  years  several  addresses  and  a  few  mono- 
graphs dealing  with  the  subject  have  appeared.  All  of  them 
possess  some  merit,  and  it  is  understood  that  there  are  now  in 
the  course  of  preparation,  at  least  three  more  bearing  on  the 
same  theme.  One  of  the  best  of  the  later  items  is  undoubtedly 
Major  William  H.  Lambert's  The  Faith  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Magazines  and  newspapers  also  have  teemed  with  articles 
claiming  this  or  that  to  have  been  his  religion,  and  giving  scores 
of  anecdotes  in  support  of  each  particular  contention.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  recent  statements  is  The  Conversion 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Rev.  Edward  L.  Watson,  in  the  Chris- 
tian Advocate  of  November  11,  1909.  This  shows  Lincoln  to 
have  been  converted  in  good  old  Methodist  style  in  1839. 

About  four  years  ago,  the  writer, — a  collector  of  Lincolniana 
and  a  student  of  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln — conceived  and 
acted  upon  the  idea  of  writing  to  those  of  Lincoln's  friends  then 
known  to  be  living,  as  well  as  the  leading  collectors  and  biogra- 
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phers,  whose  addresses  could  be  procured,  requesting  them  for 
their  views  on  this  question.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  the 
response  has  been  most  cordial.  Many  and  varied  opinions  have 
been  expressed.  Among  the  most  interesting  are  the  following 
statements,  which  are  given  as  a  hitherto  unpublished  contri- 
bution to  the  literature  of  the  controversy. 

Probably  the  one  who  could  speak  with  the  most  authority, 
who  in  all  likelihood  knew  him  better  than  any  man  then  living, 
was  Col.  A.  K.  McClure  of  Philadelphia.  He  has  written  much 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  books,  magazine  and  newspaper  articles 
and  the  like,  but  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  ever  seen  his  opinions 
on  this  subject  in  print.  The  following  is  from  a  letter 
received  from  him  in  1908:  "I  have  yours  of  the  8th  in- 
quiring whether  I  had  any  knowledge  of  Lincoln's  religious 
belief,  and  especially  as  to  his  belief  in  the  Atonement.  Anyone 
examining  Lincoln's  writings  must  be  profoundly  impressed 
with  his  absolute  reverence  for  and  faith  in  God,  and  I  had  many 
times  heard  him  speak  of  the  Overruling  Power  of  the  nation 
and  the  world,  but  I  cannot  recall  a  single  conversation  on  the 
subject  of  the  Atonement.  I  always  assumed  from  his  evident 
high  appreciation  of  Christianity  that  he  had  faith  in  the  Atone- 
ment. I  never  heard  him  utter  a  sentence  that  indicated  in  any 
way  want  of  faith  in  it.  If  he  did  not  cherish  such  faith,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  at  some  time  or  other  he  would  have  given  some 
expression  to  his  doubts  on  the  subject.  While  I  cannot  give  any 
personal  conversation  with  Lincoln  on  the  subject,  I  have  never 
doubted  his  faith  in  Christianity.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
his  purpose  to  join  the  church  shortly  before  his  death.  He  was 
a  very  reticent  man,  and  I  doubt  whether  if  that  had  been  his 
purpose  he  would  have  expressed  it  until  he  carried  it  into  effect. 
I  have  seen  the  statements  about  him  attending  spiritualistic 
seances,  but  I  do  not  credit  them.    He  may  have  done  so,  but  I 
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am  quite  sure  that  he  was  not  in  any  way  unbalanced  or  affected 
by  spiritualists." 

Mr.  Gibson  W.  Harris,  who  was  a  student  in  Lincoln  and 
Herndon's  law  office  in  1845-47,  in  a  letter  dated  April  17, 1908, 
from  Holly  Hill,  Florida,  writes:  "I  do  not  recall  a  single  in- 
stance during  my  acquaintance  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  which 
commenced  in  1840  and  lasted  until  1861  *  *  *  wherein  he 
gave  expression  to  his  religious  views.  I  can  therefore  give  you 
only  my  opinion  of  his  beliefs  and  unbeliefs. 

He  believed  in  a  first  great  cause,  a  Creator.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve in  Christ  as  being  the  only  Son  of  God;  all  men  and 
women  were  his  children.  In  this  respect  he  was  an  Unitarian 
— a  Universalist  as  far  as  a  special  place  of  punishment  was  re- 
served for  the  wicked.  He  was  a  Deist.  The  Chinese  creed  (if 
I  may  call  it  a  creed)  was  his.  'God  is  one,  religions  are  many; 
all  mankind  are  brothers,'  and  he  lived  up  to  this  creed.  He 
never  used  profane  language.  He  was  not  a  member  of  any 
church  or  any  secret  order." 

Another  law  student  of  Lincoln  and  Herndon's  was  Mr. 
Henry  B.  Rankin,  still  living  in  Springfield,  111.  Mr.  Rankin 
writes,  March  6, 1911 :  ''Your  letter  of  inquiry  of  February  21st 
was  duly  received.  You  ask,  'Do  you  consider  Lincoln  a  Chris- 
tian or  a  Deist?'  Most  assuredly  I  consider  he  was  a  Christian, 
as  I  understand  Christianity — viz.  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Again:  'Do  you  think  he  attended  Spiritualistic  seances? 
Such  a  "think"  is  absolutely  absurd  to  me  as  regards  Mr.  Lin- 
coln from  1850  to  1860  (the  period  I  was  near  him).  He  was 
not  of  the  cast  of  mind  attracted  by  occult  things,  and  in  those 
years  was  so  thoroughly  absorbed  with  great  practical  themes 
there  could  have  been  no  room  for  such  diversions,  if  I  may  so 
name  them. 

How  he  grew  out  of,  above,  and  beyond  all  environments  can 
never  be  accurately  traced  out  without  recognizing  the  Unseen 
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Hand  that  guided  all.  No  one  realized  this  more,  or  relied  on  it 
in  life  than  Mr.  Lincoln  did  in  his  own.  How  fully  his  state 
papers  reveal  this." 

Mr.  Horace  White  of  New  York,  who  reported  Lincoln's 
speeches  in  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates  in  Illinois  in  1858  and 
came  to  know  him  intimately,  writes  thus :  ''You  ask  whether  I 
think  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  Christian.  There  are  so 
many  varieties  of  Christians  in  the  world  that  the  question  is  a 
difficult  one  to  answer.  In  my  younger  days  Unitarians  and 
Universalists  were  not  usually  classed  as  Christians  in  the  com- 
munity where  I  lived,  although  they  went  to  church  on  Sunday 
and  took  the  Bible  as  their  principal  guide.  Now,  however,  I 
find  that  they  are  generally  classed  as  Christians,  although  mis- 
guided ones.  If  you  mean  by  the  word  Christian  one  who  be- 
lieves that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God,  born  of  a  virgin, 
and  that  he  was  sent  into  the  world  to  be  an  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  by  his  own  death  on  the 
cross,  I  do  not  believe  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  Christian. 
If  you  mean  by  the  word  a  man  who  takes  Christ  as  an  example 
of  the  conduct  of  life  and  sincerely  takes  up  his  cross  and  fol- 
lows that  example,  I  believe  that  he  was  a  Christian.  But  I  must 
add  that  he  never  said  anything  to  me  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
nor  to  any  other  persons  in  my  presence.  The  opinion  which  I 
have  expressed  above  is  derived  from  other  persons  who  were 
his  near  neighbors  and  intimate  friends  in  Springfield,  Illinois. 
I  do  not  believe  that  Lincoln  ever  attended  a  Spiritualistic 
seance  except  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  as  I  myself  have  done.  I 
never  heard  him  mention  the  subject,  nor  did  I  ever  hear  any 
intimate  friend  of  his  speak  of  him  as  inclined  to  a  belief  in 
Spiritualism." 

The  following  are  extracts  from  two  letters  received  from 
Col.  William  0.  Stoddard,  now  living  in  Madison,  N.  J.,  who 
was  one  of  President  Lincoln's  private  secretaries  and  has  writ- 
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ten  much  on  him :  ''The  question,  'Was  Lincoln  an  Infidel,'  is  one 
which  could  not  be  asked  by  one  who  knew  him  as  I  did,  nor 
answered  by  one,  like  my  old  friend  Herndon,  of  Springfield, 
who  absolutely  did  not  see  him  or  correspond  with  him  during 
the  last  four  years  of  his  life,  the  years  of  his  greatest  religious 
thought  and  development.  It  is  a  question  I  was  called  to 
answer  on  the  platform,  before  the  faculty  and  students  of  Drew 
Theological  Seminary,  and  they  declared  entire  approval.  What 
is  an  'infidel'?  My  own  theology  you  may  imagine  from  the 
fact  that  I  was,  during  many  years,  on  the  editorial  staff  of  a 
leading  religious  journal  and  am  an  ordained  Baptist  deacon  of 
the  old  style,  leaving  out  the  name  of  Calvin,  of  whom  I  am  not  a 
disciple.  Now,  the  larger,  much  the  larger  part,  of  the  nominal 
Christian  world,  Roman,  Greek,  or  Protestant,  would  severely 
reject  my  ideas.  All  Bibliolators  would  do  so.  But  I  cannot 
question  the  vital  'Christianity'  of  a  man  who  utterly  believed  in 
God ;  in  his  duty,  before  God,  to  his  fellow  men ;  in  the  teachings 
of  the  Scriptures;  in  the  Christ  as  his  example;  and  who  could 
call  upon  the  people  as  Lincoln  did,  to  join  him  in  prayer,  in  re- 
pentance for  sin  and  in  thanksgiving  for  Divine  Mercy. 

You  are  young,  now.  Grow  older  in  a  deeper  and  more  Christ- 
like understanding  of  the  words,  'Through  much  tribulation  do 
ye  enter  into  the  kingdom.'  For  that  is  the  way,  through  duties 
done  and  trials  and  sufferings  endured,  that  the  spiritual  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  grew  up — out  of  sight  of  the  uninspired 
critics  who  never  knew  him  at  all.    I  knew  him. 

He  never  had  the  slightest  symptoms  of  'Spiritism'  and  was 
the  last  man  to  put  in  any  of  his  really  valuable  time  on  'Medi- 
ums' of  any  sort." 

Mr.  Paul  Selby  of  Chicago,  a  personal  friend  of  Lincoln,  and 
author  of  Anecdotal  Lincoln,  writes  April  22,  1908 :  "Replying 
to  your  letter  of  April  12th,  I  would  state  that  my  opinion  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  religious  views  would  be  based  first. 
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on  his  personal  character  and  secondly,  on  his  utterances,  especi- 
ally during  his  career  as  President. 

While  he  never  adopted  any  sectarian  creed  or  made  a  public 
profession  of  faith,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  he  was  a 
close  student  of  the  Bible,  was  a  regular  attendant  on  religious 
service,  and  in  a  general  way  recognized  the  truths  of  Christian- 
ity. What  his  belief  was  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  I 
could  not  say.  From  the  day  of  his  leaving  Springfield  in  Febru- 
ary, 1861,  to  assume  the  duties  of  President  (and  even  at  an 
earlier  date)  up  to  his  last  inaugural  address,  he  frequently  gave 
utterance  to  sentiments  indicating  his  belief  in  the  existence  of 
a  Supreme  Being  and  even  declared  'fondly  do  we  hope,  fer- 
vently do  we  pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily 
pass  away.'  While  opinions  as  to  his  religious  faith,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  avowed  creed,  must  remain  largely  conjectural, 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  his  personal  integrity  and  unselfish 
patriotism. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  theories  which  Lincoln  discussed 
in  his  youth  and  early  manhood,  and  which  brought  upon  him 
the  charge  that  he  was  an  'infidel,'  I  think  there  is  no  conclusive 
evidence  that  they  were  grounded  in  his  character,  or  adhered  to 
in  his  later  manhood." 

In  a  letter  of  April  23, 1910,  Mr.  Selby  adds:  "While  Mr.  Lin- 
coln has  been  accorded  a  reputation  by  some  writers  as  pos- 
sessing a  tendency  to  superstition,  if  he  attended  any  seance  con- 
ducted by  Spiritualists,  I  think  he  was  there  merely  as  a  curios- 
ity seeker  or  investigator." 

Hon.  Henry  A.  Melvin,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California,  both  of  whose  parents  w^ere  near  neighbors 
and  intimate  friends  of  Lincoln  in  Springfield  before  the  war,  in 
an  interesting  letter  dated  June  18,  1910,  writes:  "My  father 
always  spoke  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  a  real  Christian.  They  often  dis- 
cussed religious  matters,  and  Mr.  Lincoln's  attitude  towards 
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such  things  was  very  reverent.  His  knowledge  of  the  Bible  was 
considerable,  and  he  frequently  used  in  his  speeches  quotations 
or  incidents  taken  from  Holy  Writ.  I  have  often  heard  my 
mother  say  that  when  he  was  greatly  troubled  by  business 
worry,  personal  sorrow  or  domestic  friction  Mr.  Lincoln  would 
sit  in  a  rocking  chair,  swinging  back  and  forth,  looking  out  of 
the  window,  and  singing  old-fashioned  hymns.  His  voice  was 
not  very  good  and  his  ear  for  music  not  of  the  best,  yet  he  seemed 
to  gain  much  solace,  my  mother  thought,  from  the  old  songs. 
Curiously  enough  his  favorite  was  the  old  hymn  containing  the 
lines  that  were  to  be  brokenly  sung  by  many  a  dying  soldier  in 
the  awful  pen  at  Andersonville  (I  quote  from  memory)  : 

'There  I  can  bathe  my  weary  soul 
In  seas  of  heavenly  rest, 
And  not  a  wave  of  trouble  roil 
Across  this  peaceful  breast.'  " 

Mr.  H.  E.  Barker,  probably  the  oldest  as  well  as  one  of  the 
largest  dealers  in  Lincolniana  in  the  country,  whose  home  is  in 
Lincoln's  old  home  town,  Springfield,  writes  June  11,  1910: 
"Aside  from  what  I  have  read  of  Lincoln's  religious  views,  I 
have  talked  with  many  of  his  early  acquaintances  and  am  now 
settled  in  my  belief,  first,  that  in  his  young  manhood  he  was 
skeptical,  even  to  the  point  of  writing  an  article  in  defence  of 
his  views  which  he  read  to  a  circle  of  friends  gathered  in  a  store 
here  in  Springfield.  I  made  a  search  for  this  manuscript  but  it 
could  not.be  found.  It  is  reported  that  a  friend  thrust  it  into  the 
stove  and  destroyed  it.  His  law  partner  Herndon  was  of  the 
same  or  greater  skeptical  nature,  and  so  did  not  help  Lincoln  to 
the  light.  Later  on,  under  grief  at  his  children's  deaths  and  the 
burden  of  the  war,  he  unquestionably  turned  back  to  the  teach- 
ings of  his  boyhood  and  plainly  evidenced  his  belief  in  God,  and 
showed  the  confidence  of  fellowship  with  him.    I  firmly  believe 
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that  Lincoln,  for  at  least  three  years  before  his  death  was  a 
Christian. 

I  am  obliged  to  'take  stock'  in  the  statements  that  he  attended 
Spiritualistic  seances — his  nature  was  peculiarly  suited  to  ex- 
periments along  that  line.  But  he  never  became  one  of  them, 
and  it  is  no  reflection  on  his  character  that  he  grasped  at  any- 
thing that  might  help  him.  I  think  that  Pennell's  little  pam- 
phlet on  The  Religious  Views  of  Abraham  Lincoln'  comes  as 
near  giving  a  correct  estimate  as  anything  I  have  seen." 

In  1860  Mr.  Alban  Jasper  Conant,  now  living  in  New  York, 
painted  Lincoln's  portrait  at  Springfield,  and  during  the  winter 
of  1861-62  resided  at  Washington — Attorney-General  Bates  be- 
ing his  subject  this  time.  The  artist  therefore  had  many  oppor- 
tunities for  studying  the  Martyr-President.  In  reply  to  a  letter 
of  inquiry  sent  him,  his  daughter  Mrs.  Carrie  Conant  Smith, 
answering  for  her  father  and  in  his  own  words,  writes  June  2, 
1910:  "I  attended  the  same  church  with  Mr.  Lincoln  in  Wash- 
ington, sat  behind  him  for  many  months;  nobody  was  more  at- 
tentive than  he  to  the  services.  When  he  left  Springfield,  after 
his  election,  he  asked  the  prayers  of  the  people,  that  he  might 
have  the  guidance  of  the  Almighty  in  all  that  lay  before  him.  He 
was  far  above  the  conflicting  ideas  of  creed,  and  I  heard  him  say, 
when  he  found  a  church  that  taught  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ,  he  should  join  it." 

In  line  with  the  last  statement  given  above  is  one  made  by 
Major  J.  B.  Merwin,  now  of  Middlefield,  Conn,,  who  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Lincoln  for  thirteen  years,  and  has  delivered  sev- 
eral lectures  on  various  phases  of  his  career.  In  a  short  com- 
munication received  in  October,  1910,  he  informs  me  that  he 
heard  President  Lincoln  make  a  statement  of  like  import  to  the 
Hon.  Henry  C.  Deming,  member  of  Congress  from  Connecticut 
during  the  Civil  War.  Major  Merwin  also  vouchsafes  the  fol- 
lowing information:  ''I  knew  Mr.  Lincoln  intimately  from  1852 
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on  to  the  day  of  his  assassination — dined  with  him  that  day.  He 
came  to  be  one  of  the  most  profoundly  Christian  men  I  ever 
knew.  He  had  no  religious  cant  about  him  at  all.  In  regard  to 
the  matter  of  seances,  I  think  he  did  sav  that  from  all  he  could 
gather  the  spirits  made  his  friends  such  consummate  fools,  'that 
if  they  could  rap,  they  would  rap  their  skulls.'  I  heard  and  saw 
Mr.  Lincoln  pray,  often.  How  could  any  one  stand  up  under 
such  awful  burdens  as  he  carried  without  Divine  aid?  He  made 
no  mistakes.  He  was  divinely  guided,  and  asked — begged — for 
such  guidance,  conscious  of  his  own  need  of  help  beyond  any 
human  aid." 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  above,  is  the  following  from  Mr.  C.  F. 
Gunther,  a  leading  collector,  of  Chicago :  ''In  reply  to  your  letter 
would  say  that  in  my  opinion  and  belief  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  not  a  Christian.  In  a  conversation  with  his  son  Robert 
some  thirty  years  ago,  he  incidentally  remarked  to  me  that  some 
people  were  talking  about  his  father's  religious  convictions,  say- 
ing 'that  his  father  was  like  many  other  men ;  he  did  not  take  any 
interest  in  church  matters.'  Mr.  Herndon  also  says  the  same 
thing: 

"There  is  no  uncertainty  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  religion  from 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  believe  enough  in  the  theology  of  the 
churches  to  identify  himself  with  them.  This  is  saying  a  good 
deal  when  a  man  does  that  in  a  town  the  size  of  SpringfielH 
from  its  infancy  in  this  country.  That  is  the  whole 
truth,  which  is  as  simple  and  certain  as  any  truth 
can  be.  The  pressure  upon  the  martyred  President  to 
declare  himself  a  Christian  was  very  great.  Delega- 
tion after  delegation  of  the  clergy  waited  upon  him  to  fatigue 
him  if  possible  into  a  declaration  of  positive  Christian  belief, 
without  success.  These  are  the  facts  and  ought  to  close  the  ques- 
tion.   I  believe  Mr.  Lincoln  was  what  we  call  in  modern  days  a 
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Rationalist.  In  certis,  unitas;  in  dubiis,  lihertas:  in  things  cer- 
tain, unity;  in  things  doubtful,  liberty." 

Mr.  Wayne  Whipple  of  Philadelphia,  author  of  The  Story 
Life  of  Lincobi,  one  of  the  best  of  those  books  called  forth  by  the 
Lincoln  centenary.  The  Heart  of  Lincoln  and  other  Lincolniana, 
has  this  to  say,  writing  September  8, 1911 :  "About  Lincoln's  re- 
ligious belief,  I  hardly  know  what  to  tell  you.  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  was  a  'skeptic  or  an  infidel'  as  Herndon  would  have  us 
believe.  That  was  only  one  of  the  despicable  things  Herndon 
tried  to  say  against  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Mr. 
Robert  T.  Lincoln  told  me  once  that  Herndon  was  jealous  of  his 
great  partner  who  had  done  so  much  for  him — because  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, as  President,  would  not  give  him  a  lucrative  government 
position.  Herndon  drank  so  much  that  he  became  irresponsible, 
and  finally  a  tramp  in  the  streets  of  Springfield,  Illinois — after 
Lincoln's  death. 

If  Lincoln  was  an  unbeliever,  many  of  his  utterances  were  un- 
deniably hypocritical — like  his  farewell  to  the  people  of  Spring- 
field on  leaving  them  to  become  President,  his  letter  to  Eliza 
Gurney,  the  Quaker  lady,  the  letter  to  widow  Bixby,  the  Second 
Inaugural  address,  and  so  on.  He  professed  a  deep  change  in  his 
religious  life  after  his  boy  Willie  died  in  the  White  House.  He 
often  prayed  and  asked  others  to  pray  for  him — and  he  was  a 
constant  reader  of  the  Bible.  As  to  his  orthodoxy  I  can't  say,  of 
course.  He  was  confessedly  superstitious,  and  believed  in  signs 
and  'presentiments' — he  had  a  strange  dream  the  night  before 
he  was  shot,  and  talked  about  it  in  a  strange  way  to  his  Cabinet 
that  last  day.  He  did  allow  a  Spiritualist  woman  to  talk  with 
and  try  to  comfort  him  after  Willie's  death.  But  his  heart  was 
right  before  God  and  he  believed  in  prayer." 

The  following  is  from  Mr.  J.  McCan  Davis,  of  Springfield, 
now  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Davis  was  col- 
laborator with  Miss  Ida   M.   Tarbell  in  her  Early  Life  of 
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Lincoln,  and  has  written  much  of  him.  In  a  letter  dated  May  2, 
1910,  he  says:  "I  think  all  biographers  agree  that  Lincoln  was 
not  an  orthodox  Christian.  He  was  not  a  member  of  any  church. 
His  religious  conceptions,  like  all  else  in  his  life,  appear  to  have 
been  simple  and  elementary.  He  believed  in  a  future  life  and  in 
an  all-wise,  beneficent,  omnipotent  God,  as  untouched  by  dogma 
or  creed  as  the  'Great  Spirit'  of  the  untutored  savage.  Read  his 
Farewell  Add7'ess  delivered  here  on  his  departure  for  Washing- 
ton, and  you  will  discern  the  breadth  and  depth  of  his  religion — 
a  religion  that  embraced  all  mankind.  His  farewell  address  is 
one  of  the  classics  of  the  English  tongue — it  is  both  a  poem  and  a 
prayer.  I  doubt  very  much  the  stories  about  his  attending 
spiritualistic  seances,  though  I  am  not  prepared  to  dispute 
them." 

Another  writer  worthy  of  special  mention,  is  Mr.  Frederick 
Trevor  Hill  of  New  York  City,  author  of  Lincoln  the  Lawyer, 
Lincoln^ s  Legacy  of  Inspiration  and  other  interesting  Lincolni- 
ana.  Mr.  Hill  writes  April  22,  1910 :  "In  my  opinion  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  a  Christian  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  I  think 
his  views  of  Christianity  were  too  broad  to  be  confined  to  the  lim- 
its of  any  particular  creed  or  dogma.  I  am  not  sufficiently  famil- 
iar with  the  tenets  of  the  Unitarian  belief  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  whether  or  not  his  views  conformed  to  that  particular  sect. 
I  think  it  highly  probable  that  he  did  attend  one  or  perhaps  more 
Spiritualistic  seances.  I  think  it  was  some  time  between  1855 
and  1865  that  there  was  special  interest  in  both  England  and 
America  in  what  is  generally  termed  Spiritualism,  and  there 
were  some  very  clever  people  then  holding  seances,  and  al- 
though I  have  not  any  positive  evidence,  one  way  or  the  other, 
before  me,  I  should  think  the  chances  were  that  Lincoln,  like  a 
great  many  other  men  of  inquiring  mind,  took  interest  enough 
in  the  subject  to  attend  a  seance  or  two  and  observe  what  hap- 
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pened.  That  Lincoln  was  a  Spiritualist  is  absurd.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  of  any  such  thing.'' 

The  oldest  collector  of  Lincolniana  in  the  country  is  Captain 
0.  H.  Oldroyd  of  Washington,  D.  C,  whose  collection  is  in  the 
house  in  which  Lincoln  died.  Under  date  of  October  24,  1910, 
Capt.  Oldroyd  writes :  "The  religious  views  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
have  been  the  subject  of  discussion  ever  since  his  tragic  death. 
Some  have  claimed  him  to  have  been  a  Christian,  while  others, 
with  equal  positiveness,  declare  him  to  have  been  an  infidel.  He 
surely,  when  a  young  man,  read  "Smith  on  Infidelity,"  which 
might  have  made  him  somewhat  skeptical  regarding  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  but  his  views  concerning  the  Bible  later  became 
changed,  and,  in  my  opinion,  he  became  a  firm  believer  in 
God.  His  religious  views  differed  somewhat  from  others,  but 
his  implicit  faith  in  God  can  best  be  judged  by  his  acts.  He  will- 
ingly subscribed  to  the  greatest  law  laid  down  by  the  Master: 
Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy 
soul  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.' 

He  made  frequent  appeals  to  God  in  his  public  utterances  dur- 
ing the  great  war  period,  especially  in  his  address  on  the  Gettys- 
burg battlefield,  the  noblest  document  known  to  our  history. 
Who  can  read  his  second  Inaugural  Address  and  say  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  not  a  Christian?" 

Another  large  collector  is  Mr.  Charles  W.  McLellan  of  Cham- 
plain,  New  York.  He  writes  June  6,  1910:  "I  lived  in  Spring- 
field some  years  and  knew  Mr.  Lincoln  as  one  will  know  every- 
body in  a  small  place,  and  as  to  his  religion — he  attended  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church — his  family  always.  I  frequently 
sat  in  the  pew  near  theirs — if  he  wasn't  zealously  active  in 
church  work,  he  was  regarded  by  everybody  as  being  better, 
showing  more  of  the  Christ  spirit  in  his  intercourse  and  thought 
for  others,  than  many  who  were.  Whatever  his  views  were  in 
early  years,  and  which  you  refer  to  as  being  'hard  to  get  at,'  it  is 
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very  clear  and  known  that  in  the  few  years  he  was  in  Washing- 
ton he  became,  through  suffering,  through  the  agony  of  personal 
affliction — through  the  necessity  of  his  'opening  not  his  mouth' 
when  he  was  'reviled  and  slandered,'  the  most  religious  man  of 
the  centuries.  And  tc  talk  of  his  religious  views,  is  to  discuss 
the  views  of  the  Apostle  Paul  when  he  stood  by  and  held  the  gar- 
ments of  those  who  stoned  Stephen. 

The  truth  as  to  Abraham  Lincoln's  religion  I  think  is  not  hard 
to  get  at.  I  agree  with  John  Hay,  who  knew  him  better  than 
anyone  else ;  his  remark  was,  I  think,  that  "he  was  the  greatest 
man  since  Christ.  If  he  attended  Spiritualistic  seances  it  was 
because  he  was  in  such  deep  affliction  at  the  loss  of  his  son  Willie 
that  he  was  willing  to  grasp  at  every  straw  of  comfort." 

Mr.  Judd  Stewart,  of  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  is  another  large 
collector.  He  has  also  published  much  Lincolniana  and  is  well 
known  to  the  devotees  of  the  Lincoln  cult.  In  a  statement  dated 
October  12,  1910,  he  writes,  among  other  interesting  things: 
"Lincoln  himself,  in  my  opinion,  was  an  inspired  implement  for 
the  use  of  the  Supreme  Being  in  working  out  the  destiny  of  the 
human  race.  He  himself  perhaps  only  occasionally  realized 
this,  but  I  believe  that  at  times  he  inwardly  felt  his  power  and 
laughed  at  the  orthodox  view  of  matters.  When  he  told  the 
delegation  of  ministers  that  if  God  wished  him  to  emancipate 
the  slaves,  it  was  a  roundabout  way  of  telling  him  (Lincoln)  by 
sending  the  message  through  Chicago,  there  was  a  nicely  con- 
cealed jest  at  their  idea  of  the  way  the  Supreme  Being  works. 
When  he  told  the  Cabinet  that  he  wanted  their  views  upon  the 
text  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  not  upon  its  expediency, 
that  he  had  promised  God  to  issue  the  proclamation  upon  cer- 
tain conditions,  I  think  it  showed  his  intimate  contact  with  the 
Supreme  Being." 

Mr.  D.  H.  Newhall,  of  New  York,  formerly  a  collector,  has 
also  been  a  student,  as  witness  the  following,  dated  April  15, 
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1910:  "I  have  been  more  or  less  the  last  fifteen  years  a  close 
student  of  Lincoln.  It  is  my  opinion  that  while  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  he  was  not  a  re- 
ligious man,  and  I  can  find  no  record  of  his  ever  having  defi- 
nitely subscribed  to  any  of  the  prevailing  creeds.  In  other 
words,  while  not  a  religious  man,  he  was  not  an  atheist."  No- 
vember 4,  1910,  he  adds  this:  'Tou  ask  me  to  state  my  opinion 
of  Lincoln's  religion.  Most  of  what  has  been  written  on  this 
subject  seems  to  me  to  be  merely  special  pleading,  the  writers 
trying  to  make  Lincoln  what  they  think  he  ought  to  be  instead 
of  weighing  the  evidence  and  judging  from  it  alone.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  Lincoln  was  an  unreligious  man,  and  that  he  gave 
little  thought  to  religious  matters.  There  is  some  evidence, 
however,  that  with  increasing  care  and  responsibility  came  some 
measure  of  religious  conviction.  He  may  have  attended  spirit- 
ualistic seances  (so  have  I,  perhaps  you  have) ,  but  I  don't  think 
there  is  a  scrap  of  evidence  to  support  Mrs.  Maynard's  or 
Fayette  Hall's  claims  that  he  was  a  Spiritualist." 

The  following  is  from  Mr.  J.  0.  Cunningham,  of  Urbana, 
Illinois,  who  knew  Lincoln  before  the  Civil  War  and  has  pub- 
lished his  recollections  of  him.  Mr.  Cunningham  states,  No- 
vember 8,  1911 :  *'In  answer  to  your  interrogatory,  'What  do 
you  think  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  religious  views — do  you  believe 
him  to  have  been  a  Christian?'  I  would  say  that  from  what  I 
have  heard  him  say  in  the  many  speeches  of  his  delivered  in  my 
hearing,  I  never  had  a  doubt  but  that  in  all  of  his  views  along 
religious  lines  he  was  in  full  sympathy  and  belief  with  the  views 
held  by  Christians  the  world  over.  From  this  you  will  readily 
conclude  that  in  my  hearing  no  word  was  ever  dropped  by  him 
inconsistent  with  such  views.  On  the  contrary,  all  his  argu- 
ments along  the  line  of  opposition  to  slavery  were  drawn  from 
the  standpoint  of  Christianity,  and  without  that  as  a  basis  for 
his  conclusions  his  arguments  would  have  been  without  founda- 
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tion.  I  never  heard  him  say  in  so  many  words  that  he  believed 
in  Christianity,  but  he  always  talked  as  if,  in  his  opinion,  that 
Vent  without  saying,'  as  the  expression  is  often  used,  and 
needed  no  specific  declaration. 

"At  one  time,  while  in  attendance  upon  our  court,  and  being 
detained  here  over  the  Sabbath,  he  attended  religious  services 
at  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  if  such  was  his  practice. 
I  hope  I  shall  be  understood  as  holding  the  opinion  that  he  at  all 
times,  without  so  expressing  himself,  was  a  believer  in  Chris- 
tianity himself,  when  the  great  burden  of  the  National  existence 
rested  upon  his  shoulders  invoking  that  faith  for  his  support." 

John  W.  Starr,  Jr. 

MiLLERSBURG,  Pa. 

[To  Mr.  Starr's  paper  can  be  fittingly  added  an  extract  from 
the  sermon  of  Rev.  John  Wesley  Hill,  at  the  (M.  E.)  Metro- 
politan Temple,  New  York,  on  February  12, 1912.  Doctor  Hill's 
recent  book,  "Abraham  Lincoln,  Man  of  God,"  lends  additional 
interest  to  this  extract. — Ed.] 

Providential  men  are  priceless.  Their  careers  are  the  beacons 
of  human  progress.  Their  thoughts  and  deeds  are  the  richest 
legacy  of  mankind.  They  are  lights  kindled  upon  the  dome  of 
the  centuries,  illumining  the  mental  and  moral  atmosphere  of 
the  world.  History  is  the  story  of  their  epochal  deeds,  and  civi- 
lization the  lengthened  shadow  of  their  exalted  souls.  Serving 
most,  they  are  the  greatest.  They  come  at  great  intervals,  rep- 
resenting vast  issues,  founding  imperishable  institutions  and 
wielding  an  immeasurable  influence.  Only  about  once  in  a  hun- 
dred years  does  some  solitary  prophet  stand  in  our  midst  unan- 
nounced, proclaim  his  message,  fulfil  his  mission,  and  then 
vanish  as  mysteriously  as  he  arrived,  leaving  behind  a  memory 
half  mortal  and  half  myth. 

Victor  Hugo  says:  "The  summit  of  the  human  mind  is  the 
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ideal  to  which  God  descends  and  man  ascends.  In  each  age, 
three  or  four  men  of  genius  undertake  the  ascent.  From  below, 
the  world's  eyes  follow  them.  'How  small  they  are,'  says  the 
crowd.  But  on  they  go,  by  scarped  cliff  and  yawning  abyss, 
through  storm  and  cloud  and  night,  until  they  reach  the  sum- 
mit, where  they  catch  great  secrets  from  the  lips  of  God."  We 
must  look  yonder,  above  the  cloud  line  of  history,  if  we  would 
see  them.  Theirs  is  a  select  circle  of  picked  personalities.  There 
is  no  primacy  among  them.  Genius  is  equal  to  itself.  They  are 
all  the  greatest.  There  is  no  method  for  striking  the  balance 
between  Abraham  and  Moses,  or  Homer  and  Shakespeare,  or 
Cromwell  and  Wellington,  or  Washington  and  Lincoln. 

The  were  Providential  men.  It  is  not  easy  to  recognize  a  pro- 
phet. They  do  not  wear  the  same  robe  nor  work  in  the  same 
role.  The  sheepskin  mantle  of  John  the  Baptist  is  no  more 
necessary  to  a  modern  prophet  than  is  the  bow  of  Ulysses  to  a 
modern  soldier.  Prophets  come  upon  different  missions :  one  as 
a  patriarch  like  Abraham;  another  as  a  lawgiver  like  Moses; 
another  as  a  warrior  like  Joshua;  another  as  a  disturber  and 
avenger  like  Elijah;  another  as  a  reformer  like  Luther;  another 
a  regenerator  like  Wesley;  another  as  a  patriot  like  Washing- 
ton; another  as  an  emancipator  and  deliverer  like  Lincoln. 

Someone  has  said  that  "A  saint  is  a  good  man  dead  one  hun- 
dred years,  cannonaded  then  but  canonized  now."  It  was  the 
Galilean  who  said,  "A  prophet  is  not  without  honor,  save  in  his 
own  country."  This  is  the  history  of  all  prophets.  Stones  have 
been  their  bed  and  bread.  Lincoln  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
In  his  day  he  was  slandered  and  maligned,  criticised  and  car- 
tooned, assailed  and  assassinated. 

Thus  is  has  ever  been.  Aristides  was  banished  because  he  was 
known  as  "the  Just."  A  monument  now  stands  upon  the  spot 
from  which  Bruno  started  heavenward  in  a  chariot  of  fire.  John 
Bunyan  penned  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  in  a  dungeon.  Wellington 
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was  mobbed  in  the  streets  of  London  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  Scipio  Africanus,  who  defeated  Hannibal 
at  Zama,  was  arraigned  by  a  factious  mob  and  condemned  to 
death.  He  repelled  his  accusers  by  reminding  the  people  that  it 
was  an  anniversary  of  Zama,  and  then  he  was  permitted  to  go 
into  voluntary  exile,  where  he  died. 

Yesterday  we  called  Washington  a  fastidious  aristocrat,  and 
Lincoln  a  buffoon.  To-day  we  set  these  men  on  Olympus  with 
the  gods  and  speak  of  them  as  patriots  and  prophets.  For  living 
prophets  we  have  epithets ;  for  dead  ones,  epitaphs.  About  liv- 
ing prophets  we  have  opinions,  about  dead  ones  we  have  judg- 
ments ;  but  they  must  be  dead  a  long  time — so  dead  as  not  to  hear 
one  word  of  praise,  so  dead  that  what  we  see  is  a  specter  rather 
than  a  palpitating  personality.  They  must  be  dim,  far  away 
shadows,  coming  and  going  at  midnight  and  at  midday,  taking 
up  no  space,  disputing  no  ambitions,  contesting  no  claims,  awak- 
ening no  resentments — so  dead  that  we  can  get  credit  for  mag- 
nanimity in  the  expression  of  deferred  gratitude;  so  dead  that 
where  we  have  begrudged  bread  we  may  lavish  beatitudes. 

Better  to  recognize  and  honor  these  peerless  toilers  while  they 
are  in  our  midst  than  to  wait  until  they  become  myths.  Could 
Lincoln  in  his  day  have  heard  the  faintest  echo  of  the  tumultuous 
applause  which  now  greets  his  name,  the  incomparable  burden 
which  crushed  his  heart  would  have  been  lightened,  and  the  soli- 
tary night  through  which  he  passed  would  not  have  been  star- 
less. 

In  the  midst  of  the  vituperation  and  abuse,  the  cartoons,  cari- 
catures and  calumny  through  which  Abraham  Lincoln  passed, 
he  found  his  self-conscious  rectitude  the  one  unfailing  source  of 
comfort  and  support,  a  fortress  so  invulnerable  that  he  could 
defy  the  forces  of  opposition  which  were  raging  about  him. 
Seated  on  this  secure  and  serene  height  of  protection,  he  wrote 
those  immortal  words  which  are  as  applicable  to  his  worthy  sue- 
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cessor  now  in  the  White  House  as  they  were  to  himself,  "If  I 
were  to  try  to  read,  much  less  answer,  all  the  attacks  made  on 
me,  this  shop  might  as  well  be  closed  for  any  other  business.  I 
do  the  best  I  know  how,  the  very  best  I  can,  and  I  mean  to  keep 
on  doing  it  to  the  end.  If  the  end  brings  me  out  right,  what  is 
said  against  me  will  not  amount  to  anything.  If  the  end  brings 
me  out  wrong,  ten  angels  swearing  I  was  right  would  make  no 
difference." 

It  is  too  soon  to  measure  Lincoln's  real  greatness.  We  must 
stand  back  from  the  mountain  if  we  would  behold  its  magni- 
tude !  The  workmen  on  the  walls  of  St.  Peter's  could  not  see  the 
full  glory  of  that  temple  which  sprang  from  the  brain  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  crowned  the  hills  of  Rome.  Neither  can  we  fully  ap- 
preciate the  symmetry  and  magnificence  of  the  great  personality 
that  has  risen  in  our  midst  and  blinded  our  eyes  with  the  brilli- 
ancy of  his  achievements, — a  man  in  whom  the  great  qualities 
blended  like  the  commingling  of  many  streams, — patience  with- 
out indolence;  meekness  without  stupidity;  courage  without 
rashness;  caution  without  fear;  justice  without  vindictiveness; 
piety  without  pretension;  reason  without  infidelity;  and  faith 
without  superstition, — elements  so  mixed  in  him  that  great 
nature  might  stand  up  and  say,  'This  is  a  man !"  Aye,  and  such 
a  man  that  "Taken  all  in  all,  we  shall  not  see  his  like  again !" 

It  is  difficult  to  study  providential  characters  in  the  cold  light 
of  history.  The  perspective  is  disproportioned.  Washington 
has  been  transformed  into  marble  or  transfigured  into  myth. 
The  fact  that  he  never  told  a  lie  has  been  almost  buried  beneath 
the  monstrous  lies  told  about  him.  And  so  today  a  coterie  of 
little  critics  are  engaged  in  retouching  the  face  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
— smoothing  out  the  seams,  modifying  the  irregularities,  paint- 
ing him  into  artistic  beauty  and  attempting  by  the  deft  touches 
of  fancy  to  rob  the  world  of  the  real  Lincoln,  and  set  up  a  histori- 
cal phantom  in  his  place. 
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Providence  decreed  the  poverty  of  his  early  life.  Born  in  a 
hovel,  walled  on  three  sides  and  open  on  the  fourth  to  the  uni- 
verse, reared  in  penury  and  want;  no  chart  except  his  own  un- 
tutored mind;  no  compass  except  his  own  undisciplined  will, — 
yet  through  that  poverty  he  struggles  on  and  on  toward  his 
destined  day.  That  was  the  poverty  in  which  the  germ  of  man- 
hood grows  unrestrained  by  the  demands  of  luxury  and  un- 
tainted by  the  poison  of  prodigality.  It  was  the  poverty  of  plain 
food,  rough  clothes  and  clean  soil, — the  poverty  in  which  genius 
grows,  where  fortitude  is  developed  in  wrestling  with  the  forest, 
and  men  are  lifted  into  immortality  by  the  "arduous  greatness 
of  things  achieved."  His  school  days  were  limited  to  a  few 
months  and  his  books  to  a  few  volumes ;  yet  Providence  wrought 
that  little  library  into  the  foundation  of  the  great  character  that 
was  being  fashioned.  Dr.  Holland  says,  "The  poverty  of  his 
library  was  the  wealth  of  his  mind !"  It  was  like  a  little  moun- 
tain ravine  through  which  the  flood  rushes  with  greater  fury  on 
account  of  its  narrowness.  He  did  not  go  through  the  Univer- 
sity, but  two  or  three  Universities  went  through  him.  His  Har- 
vard was  before  the  old-fashioned  fireplace,  where  he  would 
stretch  out,  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other,  and  under 
the  flickering  light  of  the  pine  knot,  read  and  figure  and  study. 
His  writing  tablet  was  an  old  pine  scoop-shovel,  upon  which  he 
would  write  with  a  burnt  stick ;  then  scraping  the  shovel  clean 
with  his  knife,  he  would  fill  it  again, — thus  literally  scooping 
the  ideas  into  his  head.  An  old  note  book  still  exists  in  which  ap- 
pears one  of  his  problems  in  weights  and  measurements  properly 
solved ;  while  below  there  appears  in  a  boyish  scrawl,  an  original 
rhyme : 

"Abraham  Lincoln, 

His  hand  and  pen,  * 

He  will  be  good. 

But  God  knows  when." 
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God  did  know  when ;  for  that  boy,  buried  in  the  solitude  of  the 
wilderness,  was  being  prepared  for  the  day  when  his  hand  and 
pen  would  repeal  the  cruel  edicts  of  a  thousand  years ;  strike  the 
shackles  from  four  million  slaves,  open  the  way  for  the  march  of 
civilization  and  make  it  possible  for  every  man  beneath  that  flag 
to  be  absolutely  free. 

His  time  was  rapidly  approaching.  Already  the  clouds  afar 
off  were  gathering,  but  he  saw  them  not.  No  figures  were  seen 
by  him  upon  the  dim  horizon  of  that  future  in  which  he  must 
play  a  pronounced  and  providential  part.  "The  insulted  flag; 
garments  rolled  in  blood ;  the  sulphurous  smoke  of  battle ;  gory 
heaps  upon  desperate  battlefields;  an  army  of  slowly-moving, 
crippled  heroes;  graveyards  as  populous  as  cities;"  the  Emanci- 
pator,— and  the  tragic  scenes  of  his  own  martyrdom  were  in  the 
cloud,  though  he  saw  them  not!  Through  three  wars  we  had 
triumphed.  Our  population  had  increased  from  three  to  thirty 
millions  and  our  national  domain  had  expanded  two  million 
square  miles.  Boundless  in  resources,  rooted  in  a  soil  more  gen- 
erous than  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  environed  with  mountains  of 
silver  and  gold,  irrigated  by  rivers  like  rolling  lakes  and  beauti- 
fied with  lakes  like  inland  seas,  possessed  of  a  natural  basis  for 
the  greatest  continuous  empire  ever  established  by  man, — 
orphaned  of  the  solemn  inspiration  of  antiquity, — yet  compen- 
sated in  area  for  all  that  was  lost  in  age,  the  young  Republic, 
confident  and  strong,  towered  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, — 
the  admiration  and  astonishment  of  them  all. 

But  underneath  our  apparent  prosperity  there  smoked  the 
volcano  of  unrest.  From  the  South  arose  the  voice  of  woe.  Sla- 
very was  sovereign  of  soil  and  soul;  the  auction  block  was  red 
with  blood;  flowers  festooned  fetters;  planters  prospered  by 
making  merchandise  of  men;  children  were  chattels;  mothers 
commodities;  souls  were  listed  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the 
South  feasted  and  fattened  on  unrequited  toil !    The  Missouri 
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Compromise  had  barred  this  monster  from  the  North,  but  we 
were  drifting  in  the  dark,  seeking  to  chloroform  a  volcano, — to 
arrest  an  earthquake  by  administering  the  opiate  of  compro- 
mise !  Finally,  stricken  with  dismay  and  seized  with  the  wild 
delirium  of  treason,  state  after  state  seceded,  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy was  organized,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  the  oppressors  rebelled. 

And  what  a  rebellion  it  was!  Commanding  more  territory 
than  any  state  in  Europe  save  one ;  buttressed  with  impenetrable 
mountain  fastness ;  with  munitions  of  war  the  most  perfect  and 
millions  of  men  impatient  for  the  conflict;  with  leaders  of  confi- 
dence and  renown,  trained  at  the  Nation's  expense,  strength- 
ened by  secret  sympathy  throughout  the  North,  and  encouraged 
by  the  outspoken  favor  of  foreign  cabinets  and  courts, — the  Con- 
federacy thus  planted,  equipped  and  ofl^cered,  goaded  by  greed 
and  urged  on  by  hatred,  rejected  all  offers  of  peace,  spurned  all 
extensions  of  clemency,  and  rushing  into  the  arena  of  war  ap- 
pealed to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword ! 

But  instead  of  finding  a  truckling  carpet  knight,  absorbed  in 
braid  or  gold  lace,  the  South  found  a  man  six  feet  and  four 

inches  tall,  with  serious  aspect  and  an  air  of  command, the 

man  prepared  for  the  great  emergency — Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
rail-splitter  of  Illinois.  Confusion  surrounded  him.  He  found 
an  empty  treasury,  impaired  credit,  a  scattered  army,  a  depleted 
navy;  and  over  and  against  this,  a  rebellion  the  most  thoroughly 
organized,  splendidly  equipped,  ably  directed,  and  terribly  pur- 
posed known  in  the  annals  of  war.  Yet  all  undismayed,  ''with 
malice  toward  none  and  charity  for  all,"  holding  onto  God  with 
one  hand  and  the  people  with  the  other,  he  slowly  stretched  up  to 
the  vast  undertaking,  until  he  stood  Atlas-like,  with  a  whole 
world  of  responsibility  upon  his  shoulders,  and  standing  there  in 
the  wondering  gaze  of  all  nations,  he  toiled  with  such  patience 
and  wrought  with  such  power  that  he  demonstrated  his  call  of 
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God,  for  nowhere  else  could  he  have  acquired  the  ability  indis- 
pensable to  the  performance  of  his  mission!  Changing  from 
serene  to  severe,  from  grave  to  gay,  yet  never  for  a  moment 
losing  sight  of  his  one  great,  overmastering  purpose  to  save  the 
Union,  he  measured  so  precisely  the  public  sentiment  that  when 
he  advanced  the  public  was  by  his  side,  and  through  four  long 
years  of  want  and  woe  and  glory,  he  continued  to  advance  until 
one  redeemed  and  glorified  flag  floated  over  all  the  land ! 
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IN  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN'S  KITCHEN 

WHEN  the  Twelfth  New  York  Militia  went  on  to  Washing- 
ton, April  19,  1861,  I  was  one  of  the  Engineer  Company. 
Colonel  (afterward  General)  Butterfield,  was  then,  as 
he  was  for  long  after  in  New  York,  very  much  of  a  "society" 
man,  and  we  had  been  in  Washington  but  a  few  days  when  he 
became  very  **chummy"  at  the  White  House,  and  particularly  so 
with  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

Out  of  this  came  an  incident  which  I  have  never  seen  in  print, 
and  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Wash- 
ington in  one  of  those  homely  relations  with  which  afterwards 
the  public  were  to  become  so  familiar  through  so  many  remini- 
scences. Mrs.  Lincoln  told  Colonel  "Dan"  that  the  White  House 
cook  was  in  trouble — the  "waterback"  of  the  range  was  out  of 
order,  and  so  the  range  could  not  be  used.  "Couldn't  he  have  it 
fixed  that  day — perhaps  he  had  some  soldier  plumbers?"  Of 
course  he  had — the  Twelfth  was  full  of  'em — (probably  he 
would  have  offered  to  furnish  aeronauts  or  lion-tamers  if  she 
had  wanted  any) — and  promptly  he  made  a  requisition  on  the 
Quartermaster, — or  perhaps  it  was  the  Adjutant — for  plumbers 
to  go  to  the  White  House.  The  Adjutant,  who  knew  little  and 
cared  less  about  the  matter,  slid  it  over  to  the  Engineer  Com- 
pany: "wanted,  plumbers  for  the  White  House,  by  order  Colonel 
Butterfield."  But  none  of  the  Company  were  plumbers — we 
ranked  as  non-commissioned  officers,  and  one  of  us — Frank 
Barlow — ranked  as  Major  General  later — and  perhaps  we  did 
not  feel  complimented,  even  by  the  chance  of  a  "job"  at  the 
White  House.  But  I  ventured  the  opinion  that  there  probably 
were  some  plumbers — in  other  companies — and  so  was  detailed 
to  get  them.  I  did — four — and  went  along  to  "boss  the  job."  It 
certainly  was  a  sight — four  uniformed  militiamen,  with  arms 
and  accoutrements,  marching  into  the  White  House  kitchen, 
with  an  admiring  group  of  colored  servants  looking  on.    We 
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''stacked  arms"  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  range  was  "yanked" 
out,  and  set  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen,  and  four  able-bodied 
New  York  plumbers  were  wrestling  with  its  waterback.  The 
details  of  the  job  have  escaped  my  memory — but  not  so  my — 
and  our — first  sight  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  came  down  to  the 
kitchen,  and  half-sitting,  half-leaning  on  the  kitchen  table,  and 
holding  one  knee  in  his  hands — the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  said,  ''Well,  boys,  I  certainly  am  glad  to  see 
you — I  hope  you  can  fix  that  thing  right  off;  for  if  you  can't, 
cook  can't  use  the  range,  and  I  don't  suppose  I'll  get  any  'grub' 
today!" 

It  was  a  Saturday,  possibly  the  President  was  also  thinking  of 
his  Sunday  dinner. 

"How  the  Twelfth  saved  the  (Presidential  dinner)"  ought  to 
be  writ  large  in  the  regimental  history.  I  know  not  if  any  of  my 
four  comrades  of  that  occasion  are  living,  but  if  any  of  them  see 
the  story  in  print  I  am  sure  they  will  remember  the  event. 

James  A.  Scrymser.* 

New  York. 
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IN  April,  1861,  the  Twelfth  New  York  Militia,  of  which  I  was 
a  member,  volunteered  for  service  and  went  to  Washington 
by  way  of  Old  Point  Comfort.  Some  of  us,  myself  among 
them,  had  seen  Mr.  Lincoln  in  New  York,  or  heard  his  famous 
Cooper  Union  speech,  and  now  we  were  actually  in  the  National 
Capital  we  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  call  on  him  at  the 
White  House.  We  asked  the  doorkeeper  if  the  President  would 
see  a  party  of  the  New  York  troops  who  had  just  arrived,  and 
after  a  little  delay  a  messenger  returned,  asking  us — there  were 
five — to  enter.    We  found  Mr.  Lincoln  sitting  in  front  of  a  win- 


*  Mr.   Scrymser  died  in  1919.    He  was  the  donor  of  the  Washington   statue  at  West 
Point,  a  duplicate  of  that  in  Union  Square,  New  York. 
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dow  from  which  he  could  look  across  one  of  the  Potomac  river 
bridges — I  cannot  now  recall  whether  it  was  the  Long  or  the 
Chain  Bridge — into  Virginia,  where  he  could  see  with  a  glass 
the  Confederate  flag  floating.  He  received  us  very  kindly,  say- 
ing he  was  very  glad  to  see  us, — and  as  there  were  so  few  sold- 
iers in  Washington,  before  we  arrived,  that  if  the  rebels  had  only 
had  then  a  tenth  part  of  the  dash  they  later  displayed  they  could 
easily  have  entered  the  city  in  force  across  that  bridge,  I  could 
not  doubt  he  meant  just  what  he  said.  Our  visit  about  over  Mr. 
Lincoln  asked  where  we  were  quartered ;  and  learning  that  the 
regiment  was  as  yet  without  a  camp-ground  but  that  a  church 
not  far  away  sheltered  a  good  many  of  us,  said :  "Well,  on  Sun- 
day (this  was  Friday)  I'll  come  over  and  talk  to  you."  We  with- 
drew on  the  hint,  and  as  we  went  back  the  three  of  the  party  who 
had  not  before  seen  him  were  evidently  much  impressed  by  our 
experience.  Often  since  then  have  I  thought  of  it — a  squad  of 
young  soldiers  volunteering  a  call  on  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
nation !  How  impossible  such  a  thing  would  have  been  in  any 
European  capital !  But  we  were  young — and  Abraham  Lincoln 
no  doubt  "sized  us  up"  at  a  glance;  there  could  be  no  presump- 
tion where  none  was  meant,  and  just  then  soldiers  were  a  nov- 
elty to  him,  and  a  welcome  one,  too. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  church — I  cannot  remember  just 
where  it  was,  though  I  know  it  was  not  very  far  from  the  White 
House,  and,  I  think,  a  Methodist  one — we  told  the  boys  the  Presi- 
dent was  coming  on  Sunday;  but  the  doubters  were  many,  and 
not  until  Sunday  came  was  the  place  made  neat,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, for  the  occasion.  Somebody  had  even  put  a  bouquet  of 
flowers  on  the  pulpit.  As  Mr.  Lincoln  entered  all  rose,  and  the 
tall,  gaunt  figure  that  was  to  become  so  familiar  to  Washington 
in  the  next  four  years  passed  up  the  aisle  and  mounted  the  pla- 
form.  So  few  of  us  had  before  seen  him  that  I  doubt  if  the 
church  had  ever  before  held  so  large  a  crowd ;  and  I  am  sure  he 
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never  before  or  after  had  a  more  attentive  audience.  From 
the  portraits  and  campaign  badges  we  all  knew  him,  but  to  actu- 
ally see  and  hear  "Old  Abe"  was  a  very  different  thing.  Homely 
as  he  was  the  unmistakable  dignity  of  a  Chief  Magistrate  sat 
upon  him,  and  I  felt,  as  doubtless  did  many  others,  that  I  was  in 
the  presence  of  no  ordinary  man. 

He  was  so  tall  that  the  pulpit  was  too  low  for  him,  and  when  he 
occasionally  leaned  forward,  it  almost  seemed  as  though  he  was 
about  to  fall  over  it. 

Fifty-one  years  is  a  wide  chasm  for  memory  to  bridge,  and  I 
cannot  now  recall  as  clearly  as  I  wish,  much  of  his  ''talk"  (for 
he  began  by  saying  that  as  he  was  not  a  clergyman  he  would  not 
preach  to  us,  but  just  give  us  a  "talk").  For  perhaps  fifteen 
minutes  he  did  talk;  a  pleasant,  kindly  address  given  in  a  na- 
tural, winning  tone  and  manner,  much  as  a  father  might  address 
grown-up  sons.  He  referred  at  some  length  to  the  pleasure  and 
feeling  of  safety  which  the  arrival  of  the  Twelfth  gave  him,  and 
his  conviction  that  we  would  do  ourselves  credit  as  soldiers: 
that  while  he  hoped  the  war  would  be  but  short,  and  that  possi- 
bly the  rebels  might  not  proceed  to  any  further  hostilities,  now 
that  the  uprising  of  the  North  was  certain,  yet,  if  there  was  to 
be  a  real  war,  the  loyal  states  were  ready  for  it.  I  thought  of 
Captain  Parker's  historic  address  to  the  Minute  Men  of  Con- 
cord :  "If  they  want  a  war,  let  it  begin  here." 

He  went  on  to  give  us  some  good  advice,  and  interspersed  one 
or  two  stories — which  I  would  give  much  to  be  able  to  recall — 
and  then,  with  a  short,  earnest  apostrophe  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Union,  ended  his  "talk,"  and  passing  down  the  aisle  amid 
something  very  like  applause,  left  the  church. 

Few  are  left  of  my  comrades  of  that  day  and  probably  fewer 
yet  who  remember  the  event — the  spring-like  April  Sunday,  the 
dignified  church  full  of  young  soldiers,  arms  stacked  in  the  cor- 
ners and  knapsacks  piled  in  the  aisles  and  pews;  on  the  platform 
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the  homely  figure  in  the  conventional  black  frock-coat  suit,  the 
kindly,  rugged  face  of  the  great  President  and  the  helpful,  ap- 
preciative words  of  what  I  call  his  sermon ;  but  it  was  an  occa- 
sion never  to  be  forgotten,  and  it  is  one  of  my  valued  memories 
that  I  once  heard  Abraham  Lincoln  speak  from  the  pulpit. 

George  Stewart, 
Late  12th  Regt,  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y. 

New  York  City. 


LINCOLN  AND  THE  SPIRITUALISTS 

(From  "The  Soul  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  by  Rev.  William  E.  Barton) 

DURING  Mr.  Lincoln's  occupancy  of  the  White  House 
there  were  several  rumors  to  the  effect  that  President 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln  were  both  Spiritualists.  A  definite 
claim  that  Mr.  Lincoln  fully  believed  in  Spiritualism  was  set 
forth  in  1891  by  a  medium  named  Mrs.  Nettie  Colbum  May- 
nard.  She  wrote  a  book  relating  in  detail  almost  innumerable 
sittings  which  she  alleged  were  attended  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln. According  to  her  story  her  mediumship  began  in  her  child- 
hood in  1845.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  she  was  lecturing  and 
giving  public  seances  and  went  to  Washington  to  gain  a  fur- 
lough for  her  brother.  She  learned  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  interest  in 
Spiritualism,  and  of  the  visits  to  the  White  House  of  two  medi- 
ums, Charles  Colchester  and  Charles  Foster,  She  was  invited  to 
the  White  House,  where,  if  we  are  to  credit  her  story,  she  im- 
parted to  Mr.  Lincoln  very  nearly  all  the  wisdom  he  possessed 
during  the  period  of  the  Civil  War. 

We  learn  from  other  sources  that  Lincoln  permitted  two  or 
three  mediums  to  come  to  the  White  House  and  tell  him  what  the 
spirits  said  he  ought  to  know ;  but  Lincoln  said  of  them  that  the 
advice  of  the  spirits,  as  thus  received,  was  as  contradictory  as 
the  voices  of  his  own  cabinet,  of  whose  meetings  the  seances  re- 
minded him. 
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The  last  attempt  to  make  Mr.  Lincoln  out  a  Spiritualist  is  by 
Mrs.  Grace  Garrett  Durand,  in  a  privately  printed  book  issued 
since  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  'Raymond.'  She  claims  to  have  talked 
with  Raymond,  with  William  T.  Stead,  and  other  people,  as  well 
as  with  Mrs.  Eddy,  from  whom  she  expects  to  receive  additional 
material  supplementary  to  her  'Science  and  Health,  and  Key  to 
the  Scriptures.'  She  is,  however,  according  to  her  own  account, 
especially  intimate  with  Mr.  Lincoln.    She  says : 

''President  Lincoln  has  himself  told  me  in  many  conversations 
I  have  had  with  him  from  the  spirit  world  that  he  was  directed 
in  his  great  work  during  the  Civil  War  by  his  mother  and  others 
in  the  spirit  world.  Mr.  Lincoln,  or  'Uncle  Abe,'  as  he  has  lov- 
ingly asked  me  to  call  him,  said  that  had  he  respected  his 
mother's  advice  the  day  of  his  assassination  he  would  not  have 
gone  to  the  theatre  the  fateful  night,  as  his  mother  had  that  day 
warned  him  not  to  go." 

If  Mr.  Lincoln's  spirit  has  indeed  requested  this  lady  to  call 
him  "Uncle  Abe"  he  has  accorded  her  a  liberty  which  was  infre- 
quent during  his  lifetime.  Near  neighbors  of  Mr.  Lincoln  dur- 
ing his  years  in  Springfield  inform  me  that  no  one  called  him 
"Abe"  to  his  face,  and  that  very  few  even  of  his  political  oppon- 
ents thus  spoke  of  him.  He  habitually  addressed  his  partner  as 
"Billy,"  but  Mr.  Herndon  uniformly  called  him  "Mr.  Lincoln." 
One  could  wish  that  Abraham  Lincoln  in  heaven  be  at  least  as 
dignified  as  Abraham  Lincoln  was  on  earth. 


LINCOLN'S  SEVEN  HITS  WITH  A  RIFLE 

(By  Rev.  W.  A.  Bartlett,  Lewiston,  Me.) 

Christopher  Miner  Spencer,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  eighty-six 
years  old.    As  expert  machinist,  he  goes  to  his  work  every 
day  in  New  Britain,  and  no  problem,  twist,  kink  or  diffi- 
culty in  machinery  is  too  hard  for  him.     He  began  inventing 
when  a  mere  boy,  and  used  a  turning  lathe  under  the  direction 
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of  his  grandfather,  then  ninety  years  of  age.  When  the  family 
said  Christopher  would  never  amount  to  anything,  the  grand- 
father would  cheerfully  say,  ''Crit  will  make  something  yet." 
And  *'Crit"  did  "make  something,"  for  he  was  the  inventor  of  a 
repeating  rifle  which  was  used  by  Sherman's  army ;  and  its  use 
was  ordered  after  Mr.  Spencer  had  tried  it  out  in  a  shooting 
contest  with  President  Lincoln. 

It  was  an  old  Revolutionary  musket  of  his  grandfather's  that 
started  Christopher  Spencer  on  the  road  to  the  discovery  of  a  re- 
peating rifle  with  the  magazine  in  the  stock.  To  improve  his 
grandfather's  musket,  the  boy  Christopher  sawed  off  the  barrel 
with  a  case  knife  converted  into  a  saw  by  hacking  it  on  the  edge 
of  an  axe ! 

"It  was  in  1857,"  says  the  inventor,  "that  I  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  repeating  rifle  with  the  magazine  in  the  stock;  and  I  ex- 
perimented until  the  last  of  the  year  1859  before  attaining  the 
success  that  justified  me  in  applying  for  a  patent,  which  was 
granted  March  6, 1860. 

I  was  employed  by  Cheney  Brothers,  silk  manufacturers,  of 
South  Manchester,  Conn.,  and  worked  on  the  rifle  during  my 
spare  time  from  work,  which,  in  those  days,  was  eleven  hours  a 
day.  I  had  made  and  patented  improvements  in  machinery  for 
working  silk,  but  the  gun  had  the  most  fascination  for  me,  and 
the  Cheney  Brothers,  being  patriotic  people,  prevailed  upon  me 
to  put  my  patent  in  their  hands  for  organizing  a  company  for  its 
manufacture." 

This  rifle  was  finally  introduced  into  the  Army  and  Navy  of 
the  United  States  and  it  was  James  G.  Blaine  who  used  his  influ- 
ence in  behalf  of  the  rifle.  A  general  at  the  head  of  the  ordnance 
department  said  he  did  not  approve  of  any  "new-fangled  gim- 
cracks,"  and  had  turned  the  whole  project  down. 

In  the  long  process  of  introducing  the  repeating,  or  Spencer 
rifle,  Mr.  Spencer  came  into  intimate  contact  with  Gideon  Wei- 
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les,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  was  a  great  friend  of  the  experi- 
ment. Tom  Scott,  assistant  Secretary  of  War,  signed  the  first 
contract,  for  10,000  guns,  for  the  Army. 

Christopher  Spencer  recalls  such  men  as  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
Secretary  of  War;  Generals  Rosecrans  and  Grant,  before  whom 
a  trial  of  the  rifle  was  made ;  Sherman,  whose  army  was  equip- 
ped with  the  gun  just  before  the  "March  to  the  Sea." 

Later,  Mr.  Spencer  was  sent  to  England,  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  Italy  and  Denmark  to  exhibit  the  perfected  rifle  to  the 
military  authorities.  When  he  visited  Berlin  the  inventor  met 
and  was  entertained  by  Alphonso  Taft,  father  of  President  Taf t, 
who  was  then  Minister  to  Germany.  William  Howard  Taft 
was  spending  his  vacation  with  his  parents,  and  Mr.  Spencer 
met  this  young  student  of  law  who  was  to  figure  so  promi- 
nently in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

While  in  Germany  young  Spencer  was  accompanied  by 
Count  Von  Moltke  and  his  army  board  of  forty  generals  to  the 
trying  field  with  his  automatic  gun.  Mr.  Spencer  threw  the 
gun  to  his  shoulder  and  proceeded  to  fire  with  rapidity  and 
skill,  while  timers  held  their  watches  to  note  the  record  of 
emptying  the  gun  of  twenty  shots.  The  American  inventor 
heard  someone  else  firing,  but  did  not  turn  his  head  to  look 
until  he  had  fired  all  his  shots.  He  saw  a  group  of  German 
officers  surrounding  a  rival  inventor — a  German — who  had 
come  to  the  field  to  compete  with  him.  The  gun  of  the  German 
clogged  at  the  tenth  shot  and  he  had  to  reload  each  cartridge 
separately  for  the  remainder  of  the  twenty  shots. 

Mr.  Spencer  recalls  distinctly  his  interview  with  President 
Lincoln  and  the  trial  of  the  Spencer  rifle  which  resulted  in  an 
order  of  150,000  of  the  guns. 

"Among  my  most  gratifying  recollections,"  said  the  inventor, 
"was  this  shooting  match  with  President  Lincoln.  As  the  in- 
ventor of  the  Spencer  rifle,  which  was  used  in  the  Union  Army, 
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I  was  delegated  by  the  Spencer  Repeating  Arms  Company  to 
present  Mr.  Lincoln  with  one  of  the  rifles. 

"On  August  17,  1863,  I  arrived  at  the  White  House  with  the 
rifle  in  hand,  and  was  immediately  ushered  into  the  executive 
room,  where  I  found  the  President  alone.  After  a  brief  intro- 
duction, I  took  the  rifle  from  its  cloth  case  and  handed  it  to  him. 
Examining  it  carefully,  and  handling  it  as  one  familiar  with 
firearms,  Mr.  Lincoln  requested  me  to  take  it  apart  'and  show 
the  inwardness  of  the  thing.'  The  sepcirate  parts  were  soon 
laid  on  the  table  before  him.  It  was  the  simplicity  of  the  gun 
which  appealed  to  President  Lincoln,  and  he  was  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  all  that  was  needed  to  take  it  apart 
was  a  screw  driver.  With  this  implement  he  bared  the  vitals 
of  the  gun  and  replaced  them  so  that  the  gun  was  ready  to  shoot 
in  a  few  minutes.  Neither  the  President  nor  I  realized  at  the 
time  that  three  qualities  of  the  rifle  were  to  make  it  especially 
valuable:  the  fact  that  the  Confederates  could  not  secure  the 
proper  ammunition,  in  case  they  captured  the  guns;  that  a 
Union  soldier  fearing  capture  could  throw  away  one  vital  part, 
thus  making  the  rifle  useless  for  his  captor;  and  that  it  could 
be  used  by  the  cavalry,  as  by  a  special  catch  it  could  be  swung 
to  the  saddle  and  be  ready  for  instant  use. 

"After  the  President  had  made  a  careful  examination  of  my 
gun,  he  asked  whether  I  had  any  engagement  for  the  following 
day.  Replying  that  I  was  at  his  command,  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
quested me  to  'come  over  tomorrow  at  about  two  o'clock  and  we 
will  go  out  and  see  the  thing  shoot.' 

"I  arrived  at  the  appointed  time  and  found  all  in  readiness 
to  proceed  to  the  shooting  place,  which  was  about  where  now 
stands  the  Washington  Monument.  Accompanying  us  was  the 
President's  son,  Robert,  and  one  of  the  officials  of  the  Navy 
Department,  who  carried  the  rifle,  target  and  ammunition. 

"On  the  way  we  stopped  opposite  the  War  Department,  and 
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the  President  sent  Robert  over  to  ask  Mr.  Stanton,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  to  come  out  and  see  this  new  gun  fired.  While 
awaiting  Robert's  return,  Mr.  Lincoln  amused  us  with  some 
stories.  The  President  discovered  that  one  of  the  pockets  of  his 
black  alpaca  coat  was  torn,  and  he  took  a  pin  from  his  waistcoat 
and  proceeded  to  mend  it,  saying,  'It  seems  to  me  that  this  don't 
look  quite  right  for  the  chief  magistrate  of  this  mighty  republic, 
ha,  ha,  ha!' 

"Robert  reported  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  too  busy  to  go  with 
us.  'Well,'  said  the  President,  'they  do  pretty  much  as  they  have 
a  mind  to  over  there.' 

"Arriving  at  the  shooting  place,  Mr.  Lincoln,  looking  the  field 
over,  remarked,  'It  seems  to  me  I  discover  the  body  of  a  colored 
gentleman  down  yonder,'  and  ordered  the  target  changed  to 
avoid  an  accident. 

"The  target  was  a  board  about  six  inches  wide  and  three  feet 
high,  with  a  black  spot  on  each  end,  about  forty  yards  away. 
The  rifle  contained  seven  cartridges.  Mr.  Lincoln's  first  shot 
was  about  five  inches  low,  but  the  next  shot  hit  the  bull's-eye 
and  the  other  five  were  close  around  it. 

"  'Now,'  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  'we  will  see  the  inventor  try  it.' 
The  board  was  reversed  and  I  fired  at  the  other  bull's-eye,  beat- 
ing the  President  a  little.  'Well,'  said  he,  'you  are  younger  than 
I  am  and  have  a  better  eye  and  a  steadier  nerve.' 

"The  end  of  the  board  which  the  President  shot  at  was  cut 
off  by  the  Navy  official  and  handed  to  me  when  we  parted  at  the 
steps  of  the  White  House.  I  kept  it  till  1883,  when  it  was  sent 
to  Springfield,  111.,  to  be  placed  in  the  collection  of  war  relics." — 

Boston  Transcript. 
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WASHINGTON  AND   LINCOLN 


Gentlemen  and  Comrades,  Sons  of  the  Revolution: 

Deeply  sensible  of  the  privileges  of  the  opportunity  you  have 
afforded  me,  I  undertake  the  discharge  of  its  obligations  with  a 
seriousness  of  intent  and  an  earnestness  of  purpose  which  I 
trust  will  win  me  the  consideration  accorded  to  honest  endeavor. 

Rare,  indeed,  is  it  that  any  man  whose  station  is  merely  that 
of  a  private  citizen  of  our  Republic  is  permitted  to  address  so 
distinguished  an  assemblage,  amid  such  historic  surroundings, 
on  so  happy  an  occasion.  And  profoundly  do  I  appreciate  the 
honor.  Without  further  preliminary  save  this  assurance, 
therefore,  I  enter  upon  my  pleasant  task. 

Nations  are  like  men.  They  begin,  they  end,  and  between 
their  limits  are  comprised  the  seven  ages.  Their  span  is  longer 
than  that  of  the  individual,  but  short  enough  in  the  sight  of  Him 
to  whom  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past. 

The  United  States  of  America  was  conceived  at  Lexington, 
quickened  at  Bunker  Hill  and  bom  at  Philadelphia.  It  was  bap- 
tized in  blood  and  snow  at  Trenton.  It  spoke  stern  words  from 
the  cannon  mouth  at  Saratoga.  It  struggled  desperately  for  life 
amid  the  cold  at  Valley  Forge.  It  struck  boldly  for  victory  at 
Guilford  Courthouse  and  the  Cowpens.  It  finally  assumed  the 
toga  virilis  of  independence  at  Yorktown. 

Youngest  among  nations  centuries  old,  it  had  to  run  the  gamut 
of  experience  thereafter.  It  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds  until  its 
confines  were  measured  by  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    The  Mississippi  from  a 
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boundary  became  a  bisector.  Its  position  was  assured  by  the 
death  grapple  at  Lundy's  Lane;  on  the  decks  of  the  frigate  Con- 
stitution; behind  the  cotton  bales  and  sugar  barrels  at  New  Or- 
leans. Thereafter  it  was  fain  to  sow  its  wild  oats ;  consequently 
it  behaved  badly  in  '46  and  '47  in  Mexico.  Lastly,  it  stood  upon 
its  feet  and  fought  successfully  for  its  very  existence  in  '61  and 
'65,  in  the  longest,  the  most  costly  and  the  most  terrible  of  mod- 
ern wars. 

To-day,  before  the  wondering  nations,  it  faces  the  future  with 
a  confidence,  an  assurance,  begot  of  the  past.  Yet  no  one  may 
say  what  the  years  may  bring  to  it,  or  what  it  may  bring  to  the 
years,  in  the  days  that  are  to  come. 

History  is  usually  but  the  record  of  events.  The  chronicler 
goes  from  crisis  to  crisis.  The  story  of  a  people  is  epitomized 
in  the  lives  of  its  great  men.  The  mind  leaps  in  succession  from 
figure  to  figure.  Yet  this  is  but  half  of  history.  Great  men  are 
the  products  of  their  time,  crises  the  culminating  points  of  slow- 
moving  persistent  forces;  as  the  water  swells  inward  from  the 
sea  in  long  undulations  scarcely  noticed  until  the  crest  of  the 
wave  breaks,  flashes  into  sudden  foam  and  is  gone. 

With  a  full  consciousness  of  this  mighty,  determinative  un- 
dercurrent, it  is  yet  difficult  to  disassociate  history  from  the 
crisis  and  from  the  men  who  dominate  it,  or  failed.  It  is  the 
white  cap  that  catches  the  eye  when  the  heaving  of  the  deep 
passes  unnoticed.  It  is  the  light  that  shines  in  the  darkness  that 
discloses  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  midnight.  This  is  the 
use  of  the  study  of  crisis  and  man;  by  it  we  are  led  to  deeper 
things  hidden  from  superficial  glance. 

Disregarding  for  this  argument  the  greater  fields  of  litera- 
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ture,  art  and  science,  with  no  disparagement  of  their  importance 
— God  forbid ! — we  confine  our  attention  to  men  of  affairs. 

Among  the  ancient  Hebrews  stand  Moses  the  Law-giver  and 
Paul  the  Saint.  Rise  in  our  minds  at  the  name  of  Greece,  Peri- 
cles, chief  of  her  statesmen ;  Alexander,  greatest  apostle  of  her 
progress;  Leonidas,  high  exemplar  of  her  courage.  Rome  with 
her  two  thousand  years  of  history  recalls  Caesar,  typifying  her 
ambition;  Brutus,  her  patriotism;  Augustus,  her  empery. 
Charlemagne,  the  unifier;  Richelieu,  the  statesman,  Napoleon 
the  lawgiver,  appear  for  France ;  Frederick,  creator  of  the  king- 
dom, Bismarck,  founder  of  the  empire,  for  Germany;  Czar 
Peter  and  Empress  Catherine  for  Russia ;  Gregory  the  Seventh, 
that  Hildebrand  of  Canossa,  for  Italy;  Charles  V.  and  Christo- 
pher Columbus  for  Spain.  Nearer  our  own,  we  bare  our  heads 
before  that  stern  Ironside,  Cromwell,  and  that  sailor  of  sailors, 
Nelson,  for  England.  We  bow  lowest  of  all  in  homage  to  the 
greatest  patriot,  the  noblest  character  of  the  first  sixteen  cen- 
turies of  our  era,  William  the  Silent,  of  storm-beaten  Nether- 
lands. 

Then  we  turn  to  America.  The  men  we  have  enumerated  are 
those  that  have  stamped  themselves  upon  five  thousand  years  of 
history.  It  might  be  unfair  to  expect  that  in  one  century  and  a 
quarter  the  new  nation  could  produce  any  fit  for  inclusion  in 
that  brilliant  category.  Yet  it  has  done  so.  My  mind  dwells  to- 
day upon  two  names,  which  can  never  be  disregarded  by  any  who 
strive  to  enumerate  the  small  score  of  the  world's  supreme-^- 
George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln! 

It  has  been  the  fashion  among  those  who  have  been  privileged 
to  address  you  upon  successive  commemorations  on  this  historic 
field,  to  dwell  upon  the  local  happenings,  the  history  of  events. 
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The  account  of  the  ragged,  destitute,  hungry  men  at  Valley 
Forge,  freezing,  bleeding  in  the  snow,  yet  holding  on,  has  been 
repeated  many  times  and  oft.  And  well  it  may  be ;  for  such  a 
story  of  deathless  heroism  it  is  difficult  to  parallel  in  the  annals 
of  nations.  The  men  of  Valley  Forge  can  never  be  too  highly 
praised,  their  heroism  too  largely  dwelt  upon.  Here  they  over- 
came victory.  Here  they  defeated  defeat.  Here  they  founded 
an  heritage  for,  and  gave  an  example  to,  succeeding  generations. 

But  I  have  deliberately  chosen  to  fix  my  attention  this  morn- 
ing rather  upon  the  man  than  upon  the  men.  And  I  have  broad- 
ened the  scope  of  my  remarks.  Valley  Forge  stands  for  the 
supreme  struggle  of  the  Revolution.  The  place  is  national,  there- 
fore, nay,  it  is  epochal  in  universal  history.  In  my  judgment 
the  cause  of  American  independence  was  settled  here  rather  than 
on  any  other  battlefield  in  the  war.  Surviving  this  winter  its 
future  might  be  delayed,  but  it  was  assured.  For  man  here 
fought  against  nature.  He  had  to  oppose  his  feeble  powers  not 
to  men  who  differed  from  him  only  in  degree  of  strength  or  capa- 
city,  but  to  those  immutable  laws  which  bring  the  heat  in  sum- 
mer and  the  cold  in  winter,  which  produce  the  thirst  pang  and 
the  hunger  grip.  Against  these  the  highest  human  courage  usu- 
ally avails  nothing.  Before  these  man  breaks  and  falters.  So 
did  not  our  forefathers  in  the  snow. 

The  ambition  of  Napoleon  was  finally  buried  on  the  ice-heaped 
plains  of  Muscovy;  the  genius  of  liberty  lived,  it  grew,  it  thrived 
at  Valley  Forge.  Therefore,  from  the  long-roll  at  Lexington  to 
the  grounding  arms  at  Yorktown,  the  supreme  incident  of  the 
American  Revolution  is  the  winter  at  Valley  Forge. 

Happy  is  that  great  commonwealth,  Pennsylvania,  keystone 
of  the  mighty  federal  arch,  which  includes  within  its  borders 
such  hallowed  ground;  for,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere  and  to  this 
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splendid  assemblage,  no  spot  on  earth — not  the  plain  of  Mara- 
then,  nor  the  pass  of  Sempach,  nor  the  Place  of  the  Bastile,  nor 
the  dykes  of  Holland,  nor  the  moors  of  England — is  so  sacred  in 
the  history  of  the  struggle  for  human  liberty  as  are  the  hills  of 
Valley  Forge. 

You  will  bear  with  me,  I  am  sure,  if  I  take  a  long  leap  through 
the  years  and  call  your  attention  to  another  fact  which  justly 
fills  us  as  children  of  Pennsylvania  with  a  double  pride;  that 
within  our  borders  is  a  second  spot  hallowed  by  the  blood  of  men, 
of  equal  importance  and  of  equal  interest  in  our  history  and  in 
the  history  of  the  world  with  this.  That  sacred  field  lies  to  the 
westward  where  rise  the  slopes  of  Gettysburg. 

At  Valley  Forge  it  was  determined  whether  or  not  the  Repub- 
lic should  die  in  its  childhood;  at  Gettysburg  it  was  settled 
whether  or  not  the  Republic  should  exist  in  its  manhood.  As  in 
the  winter  of  '76  the  opponents  of  liberty  put  forth  their  greatest 
efforts,  seconded  by  the  bitter  circumstance  of  nature,  to  stifle 
the  new  idea,  and  failed;  so  in  '63  the  Confederacy  reached  the 
"high  topgallant"  of  its  fortunes  when  brave  Armistead  fell  be- 
fore the  Pennsylvania  soldiers  on  Cemetery  Ridge.  There  were 
five  years  of  varying  conflict  after  Valley  Forge,  and  two  years 
of  bloody  fighting  after  Gettysburg,  but  in  both  cases  it  was  but 
the  ebbing  of  a  tide. 

The  man  who  stands  to  us  for  the  heroism  at  Valley  Forge  is 
George  Washington ;  the  man  who  stands  to  us  for  the  supreme 
event  at  Gettysburg  is  Abraham  Lincoln.  At  first  glance  no  two 
men  could  be  more  dissimilar,  yet  the  first  is  the  cause  of  the 
second,  the  second  the  complement  of  the  first.  For  to  George 
Washington  and  Valley  Forge  are  due  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Gettysburg.  In  history  they  can  never  be  disassociated.  This 
is  a  contrast,  a  comparison  and  a  consequence. 
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The  struggle  that  has  been  going  on  in  the  world  since  the 
days  primeval  has  been  a  struggle  for  human  liberty.  Viewed 
from  the  nearer  point  this  fact  has  usually  been  uncompre- 
hended.  The  baser  passions  of  humanity,  the  ambition  of  kings, 
the  love  of  women,  the  pride  of  potentates,  the  covetousness  of 
states,  aye,  even  the  claims  of  religion,  have  precipitated  wars ; 
and  the  results  have  often  seemed  in  accord  with  such  concep- 
tions, methods  and  aims.  But  he  who  reads  history  aright — 
"that  power  charged  with  the  promulgation  of  the  judgment  of 
God  upon  the  pride  of  man" — ^will  see  that  in  the  larger  total 
throughout  the  ages  things  have  worked  together  for  good. 
Oftentimes  the  conqueror  who  has  defied  God's  laws  and  minis- 
tered to  his  own  ambition  has  been  made,  despite  himself,  the 
avatar  of  a  new  dispensation,  the  tyrant  has  brought  liberty  in 
his  train. 

In  every  age  there  have  lived  men  who  were  ahead  of  their 
times,  who  have  nobly  perished  in  a  Herculean  effort  to  drag  to 
some  higher  level  the  sluggish  mass.  And  other  men,  sometimes 
lesser,  sometimes  greater,  upon  their  failures  have  builded  suc- 
cess. Rare  indeed  has  there  been  a  fortuitous  concurrence  of 
time  and  mass  and  man. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  liberators  was  Cromwell.  He  could 
strike  down  injustice,  he  could  kill  a  tyrant,  but  he  could  not 
build  a  structure  which  would  outlast  his  own  personal  influ- 
ence. The  death  of  the  Protector  brought  back  that  contempti- 
ble fribble  Charles  H.  Brutus  could  remove  Imperial  Caesar, 
simply  to  make  way  for  the  more  imperial  Augustus.  Alexan- 
der could  bring  a  vast  empire  under  his  sway,  which  fell  to 
pieces  by  its  own  weight  when  his  death,  in  a  drunken  brawl  at 
thirty-three,  relaxed  the  welding  hand.  Napoleon  could  incar- 
nate the  spirit  of  the  French  Revolution — that  thing  of  noble 
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sentiment  and  atrocious  deed — and,  when  opportunity  and  his 
genius  put  the  world  at  his  feet,  could  grasp  at  omnipotence  un- 
til the  mere  human  frame,  unable  to  sustain  such  a  divine  attri- 
bute, gave  way,  and  the  man  ate  out  his  own  heart,  an  exile  at 
St.  Helena. 

The  greatest  before  our  own  nation  gave  the  world  assurance 
of  a  man  was  William  of  Orange,  the  Dutch  patriot  and  states- 
man who  stands  next  to  Washington.  Saevis  Tranquillus  in  Un- 
dis!  Rarely  has  there  ever  been  such  a  people,  such  a  leader, 
such  an  opportunity  and  such  a  success  as  in  the  Netherlands.  It 
is  good  for  the  world  that  he  and  they  lived  and  wrought  as  they 
did.  Yet  to-day  kings  and  queens  reign  in  the  country  for  whose 
independence  he  fought  alike  the  ravaging  sea  and  the  ravening 
Spaniard ! 

When  what  has  been  called  the  greatest  document  ever  struck 
off  at  one  time  by  human  hand,  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
was  spread  before  the  eyes  of  startled  Europe;  in  spite  of  the 
age-long  struggle,  human  liberty — civic,  political  and  religious 
liberty,  that  is — was  in  most  countries  a  philosophic  dream. 
Even  that  sturdy  little  Helvetian  confederacy  was  under  the 
domination  of  an  oligarchy  as  narrow  and  as  supreme  as  that 
which  had  swayed  for  a  thousand  years  the  destinies  of  Venice. 
There  was  liberty  nowhere  on  the  surface.  There  was  a  passion 
for  it  everywhere  in  human  hearts. 

Then  it  pleased  God  to  bring  together  in  America  such  a  group 
of  men  as  few  countries  have  ever  associated  at  one  time  within 
their  borders.  James  Otis,  John  Adams,  Patrick  Henry,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Alexander  Hamilton,  James  Madison,  Robert  Morris 
and  Benjamin  Franklin,  to  think  and  plan;  Nathaniel  Greene, 
Israel  Putnam,  Anthony  Wayne,  Daniel  Morgan,  John  Stark, 
Francis  Marion,  John  Paul  Jones,  Richard  Montgomery,  Henry 
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Lee,  Baron  De  Kalb,  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  and  in  his  earlier 
career,  Benedict  Arnold,  to  do  and  dare;  and  as  the  unifying 
spirit  not  only  to  direct,  but  also  to  lead,  and  thus  to  stand  su- 
preme among  them  all — George  Washington.  Providence  also 
put  a  blundering  fool  upon  a  throne  and  surrounded  him  with 
venal  counsellors  and  incompetent  soldiers,  to  equalize  the  strug- 
gle of  the  few  against  the  many.  Thus  the  Revolution  was 
fought  and  won.    Thus  the  country  was  established. 

There  is  one  significant  feature  of  it.  It  was  fought,  won  and 
established  under  the  leadership  and  guidance  I  might  say  of  an 
oligarchy,  certainly  of  an  aristocracy.  We  had  no  official  aris- 
tocracy in  the  country,  but  unofficially  there  were  well-estab- 
lished differences  in  rank  even  in  democratic  New  England, 
where  students  were  placed  in  Harvard  College  in  accordance 
with  the  social  status  of  their  fathers !  With  few  exceptions  the 
soldiers  and  statesmen  of  the  Revolution  were,  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned sense  of  the  word,  of  the  degree  of  gentlemen.  They  came 
from  the  best  society  of  their  day.  True,  they  could  have  done 
nothing  had  there  not  been  that  fortuitous  concurrence  of  ideas 
and  the  ideal  as  represented  by  the  people  and  the  few.  True, 
they  could  have  accomplished  little  had  not  the  time  been  ripe  for 
such  leadership  as  they  could  offer;  had  not  the  idea  of  liberty 
been  already  inwrought  in  the  minds  of  the  people  by  the  slow 
process  of  the  ages.  The  understanding  of  this  point  is  of  great 
importance  in  tracing  our  future  development.  It  was  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  land  to  which  was  due  the  establishment  of  the 
government.  Nor  by  this  do  I  minimize  the  popular  contribu- 
tion to  the  work.  That  was  necessary.  Nothing  could  have  been 
accomplished  without  the  people.  But  without  the  leadership 
mentioned  nothing  could  have  been  done  by  the  people.  They 
were  not  yet  capable  of  evolving  a  leader  themselves. 
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There  never  was  a  kinglier  man  in  any  land,  at  any  time,  than 
George  Washington.  Wherever  such  a  character  might  have  ap- 
peared his  career  would  have  been  a  marked  one.  If  he  had  not 
been  born  to  the  purple  he  would  have  achieved  it.  No  man  is 
independent  of  opportunity.  For  if,  as  Shakespeare  says,  its 
guilt  is  great,  so  also  is  its  virtue ;  but  if  ever  a  man  were  inde- 
pendent of  opportunity,  it  was  George  Washington. 

Such  an  assemblage  of  qualities  as  he  exhibited  has  rarely,  if 
ever,  been  seen  before  in  a  single  man ;  yet  he  was  not  a  demi- 
god. The  blood  burned  in  his  veins  as  prodigally  as  it  beats  in 
our  own.  He  was  full  of  the  joy  of  life.  His  passions  were  as 
strong  as  those  of  any  man.  But  his  character  was  remarkable 
for  a  purity,  an  honesty,  a  dignity,  a  sanity,  a  restraint,  a  self- 
control,  an  ability  and  a  courage,  at  which  succeeding  ages  have 
marveled.  The  testimony  to  his  qualities  is  abundant  and  unim- 
peachable. In  mind  and  mien  he  was  more  royal  than  the  king. 
In  my  judgment,  had  he  so  desired,  he  might  have  been  the 
founder  of  an  empire  and  a  dynasty,  instead  of  the  Father  of  a 
Republic. 

In  the  earlier  history  of  the  struggle  for  human  liberty  we  find 
that  the  successive  steps  were  always  taken  upon  the  initiative 
of  the  great,  the  gently-born,  the  well-to-do.  Hampden  was  of 
the  rank  of  gentleman,  as  was  Cromwell,  although  he  is  nearer 
to  an  exception  to  this  statement  than  any  other.  The  Barons  of 
Runnymede  wresting  the  Magna  Charta  were  the  high  aristoc- 
racy of  England,  and  the  people  without  them  would  have  had 
no  power  to  move  the  ineffable  John.  The  early  leaders  of  the 
French  Revolution — as  Mirabeau ! — ^were  of  the  same  high  class. 
Not  for  a  long  time  did  men  like  Marat  and  Barere  come  to  the 
fore.    The  American  Revolution  was  engineered  and  directed 
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and  assured,  I  reaffirm,  by  the  aristocracy,  the  best  blood  of  the 
country. 

What  then !  Having  achieved  their  task,  Washington  and  his 
fellows  deliberately  put  liberty  and  its  maintenance  into  the 
hands  of  the  people.  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  by  the  very 
plans  which  they  made,  by  the  Constitution  itself,  the  whole 
power,  the  authority  of  the  government,  the  entire  responsibility 
for  its  administration  and  for  its  preservation,  were  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  few  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  many. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  importance  of  that  action.  There 
was  no  precedent  for  it.  Experience  had  no  word  to  say  concern- 
ing its  feasibility.  The  boldness  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence was  surpassed  by  the  boldness  of  the  Constitution.  The 
one  had  stated  that  all  men  were  created  free  and  equal,  that 
government  derived  its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned ;  the  other  showed  that  men  had  the  courage  to  stand  by 
their  assertions.  Words  are  lacking  to  emphasize  the  sublime 
faith  and  the  noble  courage  of  the  Constitution-makers — again 
the  nation's  best!  Coldly  considered  it  was  an  experiment  of 
such  magnitude  that  we  stand  aghast  even  in  backward  contem- 
plation of  it.    It  might  have  been  such  a  failure ! 

It  is  probable  that  the  experiment  never  would  have  succeeded 
if  the  transition  had  been  sharp  and  abrupt  between  the  custom- 
ary and  the  proposed  method  of  government.  The  habit  of  cen- 
turies was  still  strong  in  humanity.  During  the  earlier  years  of 
the  Republic  the  people,  timid  in  their  own  powers,  committed 
its  destinies  to  the  same  class  under  whose  leadership  had  been 
won  its  liberty.  The  earlier  Congresses  exhibited  a  degree  of 
wealth,  station  and  culture  which  no  succeeding  assemblage  of 
legislators  has  paralleled. 
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But  the  people  learned  rapidly  and  their  work  justified  the 
trust  reposed  in  them.  Among  themselves  the  genius  for  leader- 
ship grew  and  flourished.  The  first  President  who  came  from 
the  people  was  Andrew  Jackson.  In  character,  in  service,  in 
ability,  he  stands  midway  between  Washington  and  Lincoln, 
falling  short  of  both,  yet  worthy  of  mention  with  either.  What 
he  might  have  been,  given  the  opportunity  of  the  other  two,  is  a 
question  which  it  were  idle  to  discuss.  No  such  crises  ever  con- 
fronted him  in  his  career  as  Washington  faced  or  as  Lincoln 
dominated.  The  people  had  much  to  learn.  Much  in  his  career, 
as  their  representative,  is  the  subject  of  merited  censure;  but  the 
praise  outweighs  the  blame. 

In  the  first  ninety  years  of  its  history  the  Republic  had  demon- 
strated its  right  to  existence.  Its  course,  save  for  the  blot  on  its 
escutcheon  involved  in  the  unjust  war  with  Mexico,  had  been 
highly  honorable  among  nations.  It  was  not  likely  that  any  for- 
eign foe  would  ever  be  able  to  overwhelm  it  or  impair  the  stabil- 
ity of  its  institutions.  With  a  constantly  increasing  success  had 
been  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  a  government  administered 
by,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  The  event  had  justified  the 
wisdom  of  the  founders.  The  world  on  every  hand  looked  on  and 
took  lessons.  And  well  it  might.  No  single  fact  in  history  has 
been  so  pregnant  with  happiness  and  welfare  to  mankind  as  the 
demonstration  of  democratic  government  which  we  have  af- 
forded.  The  consequences  are  not  yet  exhausted. 

The  political  course  of  the  world's  history  since  1776  has  not 
been  backward.  Some  of  us  may  live  to  see  the  day  when  Russia 
will  become  a  representative  government,  when  the  absolutism 
of  Germany  will  be  an  archaic  fiction,  and  when  kings  will  be  by 
the  grace  of  the  people,  if  indeed  they  be  at  all.  Some  day  all 
civilized  nations,  whatever  their  outward  form  of  government, 
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will  be  as  free  as  we  are,  as  England  or  as  France  are,  to-day. 

For  this  the  world  may  thank  the  United  States  and  its 
makers. 

Now  a  country  which  may  have  strength  enough  to  fight  vali- 
antly for  its  existence  against  external  foes,  may  yet  carry  with- 
in itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction.  In  1861  came  the  final 
trial  as  to  whether  or  not  the  experiment  that  was  begun  by 
Washington  was  finally  to  come  to  an  inglorious  end.  Without 
passion  or  prejudice, — certainly  it  is  too  late  for  that  now — 
without  any  feeling  for  any  section  of  our  country  but  love  and 
devotion,  without  going  into  the  causes  of  the  Civil  War;  looking 
only  to  the  fact  that  upon  its  success  or  failure  depended  the  ex- 
istence of  the  United  States,  realizing  that  if  one  section  could 
separate  from  the  main  body  upon  aggrievement,  so  also  could 
another,  and  that  one  single  separation  probably  meant  the  solu- 
tion of  all  organic  coherence  and  the  substitution  of  a  number  of 
jealous,  circumscribed,  petty  and  insignificant  States  for  a  great 
homogeneous  nation,  thus  involving  the  utter  downfall  of  the 
great  idea  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Constitu- 
tion; we  can  realize  the  importance  of  the  conservation  of  the 
United  States  as  a  nation. 

This  was  second  only — and  perhaps  I  am  not  right  in  using 
the  word  second — to  its  establishment.  The  aristocracy  of  the 
country  had  founded  a  nation  and  had  committed  its  govern- 
ment to  the  people.  No  longer  did  aristocracy  dominate.  No 
longer  does  it  dominate  to-day — I  use  the  words  in  the  old  sense 
of  degree ;  in  the  long  run  the  aristocracy  of  talent  and  character 
will  always  dominate  in  the  Republic  and  elsewhere.  Washing- 
ton had  done  his  part.  Would  the  people  be  equal  in  the  crisis  to 
the  obligations  of  their  position? 

Who  is  responsible  for  the  successful  conduct  of  the  war 
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for  the  Union?  To  whom,  under  God,  is  due  the  perpetuation 
of  the  Republic?  Many  men  took  great  part,  many  men  deserve 
well  of  the  nation.  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Farragut  and 
Meade;  Stanton,  Sumner,  Chase  and  Seward.  Their  services  are 
as  nothing  compared  to  those  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  And  he  was 
a  man  of  the  people.  In  every  sense  of  the  word,  mark  it,  a  man 
of  the  people !  The  people  themselves  had  brought  forth  a  man 
capable  of  leadership.  Out  of  the  dust  of  earth  did  God  make 
this  man  in  His  own  image.  Washington  opened  the  way  for 
Lincoln,  and  Lincoln  trod  successfully  upon  the  path. 

As  Valley  Forge  brings  up  Washington,  so  Gettysburg  brings 
up  Lincoln.  There  was  no  battle,  no  clash  of  arms,  at  Valley 
Forge.  It  was  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  Washington  and  his  men 
for  existence  in  a  winter.  Lincoln  was  not  on  the  field  of  Gettys- 
burg when  the  war  drum  throbbed  above  it  and  the  blood  of  men 
was  poured  upon  it;  but  whoever  mentions  Gettysburg  thinks  of 
Lincoln,  as  whoever  mentions  Valley  Forge  thinks  of  Washing- 
ton. For  Lincoln  said  things  at  Gettysburg  of  which  the  fight- 
ing was  but  the  expression,  and  Washington  did  things  at  Valley 
Forge  of  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  the  record. 

Dissimilar  I  said  these  men  were.  Washington,  born  of  the 
world's  great;  the  richest,  the  best  bred,  the  most  important,  the 
most  influential  man  of  his  time.  Lincoln,  so  humble,  so  obscure 
in  his  origin  that  it  can  with  difficulty  be  traced.  Washington, 
with  every  grace  and  charm  and  characteristic  that  marks  the 
highbred  gentleman ;  Lincoln,  with  few  or  none  of  these  things. 
One  a  prince,  the  other  a  peasant. 

It  is  idle  to  speculate  as  to  which  was  the  greater  man.  Both 
were  necessary,  both  were  complete,  both  did  their  allotted  work 
absolutely. 

Washington's  character  is  not  complex.    It  is  simple  and  easy 
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to  understand — and  not  the  less  great  and  admirable  on  that  ac- 
count. Be  it  remarked  in  passing,  that  he  was  no  English  coun- 
try gentleman,  as  has  been  alleged,  but  as  good  an  American  as 
Franklin  or  as  Lincoln  himself. 

Lincoln  was  a  creature  of  contradictions.  In  person  so  homely 
as  when  pictured  almost  to  repel,  but  with  an  appeal  so  powerful 
and  inexplainable  that  in  personal  contact  his  ugliness  was  for- 
gotten. Perhaps  men  near  him  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  soul,  un- 
consciously revealed.  A  man  full  of  that  quaint  humor  we  love 
to  call  American,  yet  over  his  face  a  tinge  of  sadness  as  if  tra- 
gedy peeped  from  behind  the  mask  of  comedy.  A  man  whose 
stories  were  sometimes  not  repeatable,  yet  of  a  deeply  religious 
nature,  a  piety  as  fervent  as  it  was  uncommon,  a  trust  as  per- 
vading as  it  was  sincere.  An  unlettered  man,  yet  whose  beauti- 
ful words  will  live  as  long  as  the  language  of  Shakespeare  and 
the  English  Bible  shall  endure.  A  man  with  many  failings,  who 
made  many  mistakes ;  a  man  with  the  stain  of  the  soil  whence  he 
sprang  clinging  to  him ;  yet  with  qualities  that  enabled  him  to 
speak  to  his  fellow  men  with  the  foresight  of  a  prophet,  to  accom- 
plish the  impossible  with  the  powers  of  a  king,  to  pursue  his  duty 
with  the  serenity  of  a  saint. 

As  I  look  back  upon  our  American  history,  as  I  view  side  by 
side  these  two  gigantic  men  towering  among  their  contempo- 
raries, each  ready  in  the  day  of  need,  I  break  forth  in  the  words 
of  the  ancient  prophet,  ''What  hath  God  wrought?"  The  one  to 
found  and  build  a  Republic,  to  give  it  a  priceless  heritage  into  a 
people's  hands ;  the  other  to  rise  in  the  crowded  hour  and  say  in 
the  words  of  a  greater  than  man,  "I  have  finished  the  work 
which  thou  gavest  me  to  do.  .  .  .  Those  that  thou  gavest  me  I 
have  kept  and  none  of  them  is  lost." 
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Oh,  flag  that  floats  above  us,  thank  God  that  from  thy  blaz- 
onry never  hath  been  torn  a  single  star ! 

As  I  draw  from  both  these  Homeric  men  the  outward  seeming, 
they  grow  more  like.  I  seem  to  discern  an  equal  patience,  an 
equal  courage,  an  equal  sanity,  an  equal  abnegation  of  self,  an 
equal  desire  for  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  men,  an  equal  resolu- 
tion that  freedom  shall  have  her  opportunity  here  in  the  land 
they  both  loved  so  well.  In  God's  great  Valhalla  where  men  meet 
face  to  face,  each  man  known  for  what  he  is,  I  see  the  great  noble 
and  the  great  commoner  with  clasped  hands — friends.  One  for- 
ever, inseparably  joined.  Named  together  on  our  diptychs  of 
the  dead  who  yet  will  never  die.  For  it  was  Washington  who 
made  Lincoln.    For  it  was  Lincoln  who  assured  Washington. 

Gentlemen,  so  much  for  the  past.  What  of  the  future?  Can 
we  unlock  it  with  "the  past's  blood-rusted  key"?  On  the  thres- 
old  of  a  new  century  stands  the  country  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln.  The  United  States  is  menaced  by  threatening  condi- 
tions, confronted  by  difficult  problems,  weighted  with  grave  re- 
sponsibilities, external  and  internal.  These  are  the  circum- 
stances of  success.  To  struggle  is  to  live.  The  law  of  battle  is 
the  law  of  life.  Well  might  Alexander  weep  with  no  more 
worlds  to  conquer,  for  then  began  his  decadence.  The  country 
whose  need  fails  to  engross  its  highest  citizenship  in  its  prob- 
lems, in  which  the  people  do  not  cheerfully  give  their  best  con- 
sideration to  its  questions,  is  a  country  already  in  a  state  of  de- 
cay. Thank  God  for  all  our  burdens !  By  them  we  prove  our 
manhood. 

For  one  hundred  years  we  were  content  to  expand  peacefully 
within  our  natural  limits.  Between  the  seas  we  reigned  su- 
preme. In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  we  found  ourselves  projected, 
almost  without  intent,  into  the  sphere  of  world  politics.    Not 
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that  we  were  in  a  state  of  complete  isolation  before.  As  with  in- 
dividuals so  with  nations  entire  isolation  is  not  possible ;  as  men 
live  among  men,  so  nations  must  live  among  nations,  sustaining 
certain  definite  and  well-understood  relations  with  one  another, 
whatever  may  be  the  individual  desire  to  be  solitary,  alone. 

But  our  concerns  with  foreign  powers  and  affairs  had  been  re- 
mote and  not  of  especial  importance. 

To-day  we  have  become  a  factor  in  the  politics  of  the  world. 
In  the  Chancellories  of  Europe  the  leading  question  in  nearly 
every  contingency, — not  purely  local, — that  arises  is,  "What 
will  the  United  States  do?"  Our  American  diplomacy  which  has 
honesty  for  its  finesse  and  truth  for  its  subtlety — where  neither 
has  been  in  vogue — takes  the  lead  in  public  questions.  With 
neither  army  nor  navy  comparable  in  size  to  that  of  other  na- 
tions,— although  so  far  as  they  go  unsurpassed — we  are  still  the 
greatest  single  factor  to  be  reckoned  with. 

We  have  said  to  one-half  the  world,  "This  half  is  ours.  Keep 
out  of  it!"  Therefore,  we  have  made  ourselves  responsible  for 
the  welfare,  the  well-being  and  more  especially  the  well-doing, 
of  that  of  which  we  have  assumed  to  be  the  warden.  How  are  we 
discharging  that  trust?  So  as  to  retain  the  respect  of  older 
powers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  affection  of  those  newer  nations 
of  which  we  have  assumed  the  guardianship  on  the  other,  or  not? 

Our  flag  floats  in  the  sunrise  on  one  hemisphere  in  Porto  Rico 
at  the  same  hour  that  it  is  gilded  by  the  sunset  in  the  Philippines 
on  the  other.  And  the  end  is  not  yet.  We  are  about  to  tear 
asunder  the  barrier  which  has  separated  ocean  from  ocean  since 
God  called  the  dry  land  from  the  deep.  This  is  our  position 
among  the  weak  and  the  strong.  What  is  to  be  the  end  of  our 
expansion?  Shall  we  go  on?  Shall  we  stand  still?  Shall  we 
acquire?   Shall  we  retain? 
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Never  in  history  did  a  nation  say  as  we  did  to  Cuba,  "Go,  you 
are  free !"  Shall  we  say  that  some  day  to  our  little  brown  breth- 
ren across  the  Pacific?  Shall  we  train  and  try  them  for  that  end? 
Shall  we  grasp  at  power  with  greedy  rapacious  hands?  Shall 
we  give  way  to  vaulting  ambition  which  shall  by  and  by  o'erleap 
itself  and  carry  us  down  in  its  fall?  That  depends  upon  you,  oh, 
Sons  of  the  Revolution,  for  in  that  name,  in  larger  sense,  may  I 
not  include  all  the  citizens  of  the  Republic? 

Shall  the  Republic  continue  to  stand  for  honesty  and  integrity 
and  the  fear  of  God  among  the  nations?  Shall  there  be  liberty 
wherever  the  flag  flies,  or  else  the  withdrawal  of  the  flag?  Shall 
we  stand  eternally  for  what  Washington  founded  and  Lincoln 
preserved?  Or  shall  we  do  some  other  thing?  That  depends  up- 
on you. 

There  come  to  our  harbors  every  day  a  horde  of  people  from 
the  Old  World,  following  that  westward  moving  star  of  empire, 
seeking  their  fortunes  in  this  land  of  equal  opportunity  for  all, 
of  special  privilege  for  none.  What  shall  we  do  with  them? 
What  shall  be  our  position  with  regard  to  immigration?  How 
much  of  such  an  influx  can  our  people  assimilate?  What  quan- 
tity of  food  of  that  character  can  the  nation  digest?  How  many 
foreign  people  can  we  turn  into  good  American  citizens  without 
lowering  our  immortal  standards?  How  far  shall  we  shut  the 
open  door?  What  restriction  shall  we  place  upon  our  welcome? 
That  depends  upon  you. 

These  are  external  problems.  There  are  internal  ones,  per- 
haps of  greater  moment  and  harder  to  solve.  Within  our  bor* 
ders  are  millions  of  black  people,  an  alien  race  whose  mental 
habit  and  temperament  differ  from  ours  even  as  we  are  physi- 
cally at  variance.  What  shall  we  do  with  these  people?  Believe 
me,  Appomattox  simply  changed  the  form  of  the  question.    It 
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settled  another  question,  not  that  one.  Emancipation  solved  one 
problem  only  to  introduce  another.  That  problem  confronts  us 
with  a  constantly  increasing  demand,  a  demand  full  of  menace, 
fraught  with  appalling  possibilities.  There  appears  as  yet  no 
solution  of  it.  Education,  we  fatuously  cry,  but  education  is  not 
the  universal  resolvent.  We  can  not  educate  away  the  racial 
difference.  The  welfare  of  this  country  depends  on  the  retention 
of  power  by  the  white  race.  White  and  black  in  blend  make 
gray,  the  ruination  of  the  positive  and  valuable  in  both.  How 
shall  this  be  a  white  man's  country  with  a  white  man's  govern- 
ment and  yet  a  fit  home  for  the  black  man?  What  are  we  going 
to  do  about  this  question?  That  depends  upon  you.  From  you 
must  come  the  prophet  to  show  us  the  way. 

The  principle  of  combination  is  universally  accepted  in  the 
affairs  of  men.  Consolidation,  concentration,  are  the  conditions 
of  success.  How  far  may  this  consolidation  and  concentration 
in  the  form  of  capital,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  men  on  the  other, 
be  brought  about?  And  when  brought  about  what  relation  shall 
they  sustain  to  each  other?  What  shall  we  do  with  the  trusts, 
what  shall  we  do  with  the  unions?    That  depends  upon  you. 

Life  without  law  is  impossible.  Laws  are  man's  expression 
of  his  reading  of  the  will  of  God.  Happy  is  the  state  in  which  the 
laws  are  not  only  adequate  but  observed.  How  shall  we  check 
the  general  disregard  of  law  which  is  so  singular  a  reversion  to 
conditions  long  past  when  every  man  was  a  law  unto  himself? 
Long  ago  the  right  of  private  war  was  done  away  with.  There 
is  a  backward  swing  of  the  pendulum  of  public  opinion.  Men 
have  forgot  that  vengeance  is  God's  and  punishment  belongs  to 
the  state.  How  shall  we  reassert  effectively  our  determination 
that  the  law  shall  be  administered  only  by  those  whom  we  have 
charged  with  that  solemn,  that  vital  duty? 
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The  daily  histories  of  the  times,  the  newspapers,  ring  with 
charge  and  countercharge  of  political  corruption  in  city,  state 
and  nation.  We  would  fain  believe  that  much  of  the  hue  and 
cry  is  false,  but  we  know  that  a  terrible  proportion  of  it  is  true. 
The  best  blood  of  the  nation  is  strangely  indifferent  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  hour.  For  good  government  there  should  be  a 
proper  blending  of  Washington  and  Lincoln,  the  one  represent- 
ing education,  culture,  refinement,  the  other  the  great  beating 
heart  of  the  people.  It  will  not  do  to  trust  to  the  low,  the  ignor- 
ant and  the  venal,  the  issues  of  life  and  government.  Republics 
in  history  have  tended  to  become  oligarchies.  Shall  we  reverse 
the  work  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  and  submit  ourselves  un- 
resisting, indifferent,  to  an  oligarchy  of  bosses? 

And  there  are  social  problems  as  pressing.  The  sanctity  of 
home  life,  the  holiness  of  the  marriage  relation,  is  everywhere 
invaded.  The  social  unit,  the  family,  is  being  sundered  into  dis- 
orderly atoms  by  the  growing  evil  of  divorce.  In  it  we  are  strik- 
ing at  the  children. 

There  is  a  growing  inclination  to  excess  on  the  part  of  the  rich 
and  the  well-to-do  which  is  fatal  to  national  honor,  to  national 
honesty.  Frugality  is  to  a  democracy  what  modesty  is  to  a 
woman.  Extravagance  is  an  attribute  of  empire.  The  follies  of 
men  in  high  station  are  vices  when  they  are  translated  by  men  of 
less  degree.  There  is  a  tendency  in  our  midst  to  become  intoxi- 
cated not  only  with  our  position  in  the  world,  but  with  our  inter- 
nal prosperity.    How  shall  we  check  it? 

Publicity  is  the  safeguard  of  a  Republic.  Concealment  is  the 
essence  of  despotism.  How,  while  conserving  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  shall  we  also  conserve  the  freedom  of  the  private  citizen, 
so  that  his  personal  affairs  with  which  the  public  have  no  con- 
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cern  shall  not  be  exploited  and  misrepresented  by  unscrupulous 
newspapers? 

These,  gentlemen  and  comrades,  are  a  few  of  the  things  which 
call  to  the  patriotism  of  today.  Love  of  country  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  the  bullet  and  the  bayonet.  The  call  of  the  flag  above 
our  heads  is  not  merely  a  summons  to  war,  it  is  a  demand  upon 
every  citizen  at  every  moment  to  do  his  civic  duty  with  the 
same  devotion,  the  same  courage,  with  which  he  would  answer 
an  appeal  to  arms.  It  takes  more  resolution,  of  a  higher  if  of  a 
different  order,  to  grapple  with  the  questions  which  I  have  so 
briefly  outlined,  than  simply  to  follow  a  leader  or  even  to  lead 
ourselves  in  the  high  places  of  the  field. 

In  what  did  Washington's  greatness  lie?  In  what  did  Lin- 
coln's greatness  lie?  I  would  not  affirm  that  they  were  supreme 
above  all  others  in  any  particular  field.  Washington,  brilliant 
soldier  that  he  was,  was  not  the  greatest  captain  that  ever  set 
a  squadron  in  the  field.  Lincoln,  profoundly  politic  and  far- 
seeing  as  he  was,  was  not  the  greatest  statesmen  that  ever  out- 
lined a  policy.  Indeed  it  would  be  hard  to  point  to  any  one  thing 
in  which  these  two  unchallenged  might  claim  the  palm. 

They  were  great  because  in  each  of  them  was  blended  a  con- 
geries of  qualities  which  made  up  a  personality,  not  superna- 
tural or  superhuman,  as  many  would  fain  urge,  but  a  person- 
ality far  beyond  the  common  lot ;  a  personality  that  was  honest, 
that  was  pure,  that  was  unselfish,  that  was  able,  that  was 
devoted  to  mankind,  to  the  country  in  which  they  both  served ;  a 
personality  which  chose  duty  and  service  for  its  watchwords. 
When  you  analyze  great  men,  as  a  rule  you  will  find  that  their 
greatness  lies  in  that  mysterious  thing  we  call  personality, 
which  is  made  up  of,  and  is  yet  disassociated  from,  special 
talents.    Many  talents  go  to  make  genius.    To  be  great  there 
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must  be  balance  and  proportion.    Without  these  the  most  bril- 
liant achievement  lacks  permanence. 

We  cannot  all  be  great  statesmen,  great  soldiers,  great  admin- 
istrators— ^what  you  will,  but  we  may  all  be  great  patriots.  We 
can  each  one  of  us  so  direct  these  qualities  which  God  has  be- 
stowed upon  us  as  to  become  a  personality  whose  sole  aim  and 
end  is  the  betterment  of  men  and  the  service  of  the  state.  It  is 
not  idle  for  me  to  bid  you  strive  to  follow  the  example  of  Wash- 
ington or  of  Lincoln.  There  is  no  example  too  high  for  us  to 
struggle  to  attain,  not  even  the  example  of  the  Cross. 

Like  the  ancient  Roman,  I  do  not  despair  of  the  Republic.  God 
mercifully  in  the  past  hath  preserved  us.  Sure  His  hand  hath 
led  us  through  valleys  and  shadows.  He  hath  sustained  us  in  the 
hour  of  gloom  and  defeat.  He  hath  restrained  us  in  the  day  of 
triumph  and  success.  Humbly  am  I  confident  that  He  will  not 
desert  us  now.    He  hath  more  work  for  us  to  do. 

But  we  may  not  trust  all  the  burdens  of  our  f  utureupon  Him. 
As  the  work  of  salvation  in  the  individual  is  a  co-operation  be- 
tween God  and  man,  so  the  work  of  salvation  in  a  nation  is  the 
co-operation  of  the  same  Power  and  the  people.  Let  us  here 
consecrate  ourselves  anew  to  the  service  of  mankind  in  the  spirit 
of  our  forefathers.  In  Lincoln's  spirit:  Let  us  here  highly 
resolve  that  if  we,  individually  or  collectively,  can  bring  it  about, 
this  government  of  the  people  and  by  the  people,  and  for,  not 
merely  the  United  States,  but  all  humanity  as  well,  which  looks 
to  us  as  the  light  of  liberty  throughout  the  ages,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

And  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  in  the  name  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln,  oh,  my  countrymen,  let  us  rise  in  our  manhood  and 
seize  the  glorious  opportunities  which  are  ours  for  the  taking  in 
this  country  of  the  free. 

Cyrus  Townsend  Brady. 
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Detroit,  April  17th,  1865. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, — The  undersigned,  who  listened  with  the  greatest  interest  to  your 
discourse  on  the  death  of  President  Lincoln,  delivered  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  on 
the  16th  inst.,  request  a  copy  for  publication.  Believing  we  express  the  wishes  of  the  entire 
congregation,  we  await  your  reply. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants. 


Wm.  a.  Howard, 
Geo.  W.  Hoffman, 
Jacob  S.  Farrand, 
W.  W.  Wheaton, 

Rev.  Geo.  Duffield,  D.D. 


And  many  others. 


N.  D.  Stebbins 
David  Cooper, 
Louis  Benfey, 
A.  Sheley, 


To  the  Hon.  W.  A.  Howard,  Geo.  W.  Hoffman,  W.  W.  Wheaton,  N.  D.  Stebbins,  Louis 
Benfey,  and  others. 

Gentlemen, — I  cheerfully  furnish  the  manuscript  you  request,  and  will  be  happy,  if,  at 
your  wish,  you  can  make  it  subserve  the  interests  of  our  beloved  country,  in  any  degree,  if 
this  hour  of  sore  distress  and  terrible  calamity 

Very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  Duffield. 


DISCOURSE 

And  all  Judah  and  Jerusalem  mourned  for  Josiah.  2  Chron.,  35:23-25, 

THE  nation  is  deluged  with  woe.  Our  patriotic,  virtuous 
and  devoted  President  has  fallen  by  the  hand  of  the  assas- 
sin. In  the  midst  of  our  rejoicing  over  victories,  and  the 
crushing  of  rebellion,  from  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  our  joy  we 
are  hurled  down  into  the  depths  of  heart-breaking  anguish. 
The  firm  and  faithful  hand  that  held  the  reins  of  government 
lies  cold  and  motionless  in  death.  The  heart  that  never  ceased 
or  tired  in  its  throbbings  of  love  and  zeal,  and  heroic  consecra- 
tion to  the  safety,  interests,  honor  and  happiness  of  our  be- 
loved country,  no  longer  wells  out  the  gushing  streams  of  its 
intense,  unselfish  and  ardent  affections.  He  for  whom  the  na- 
tion has  so  long  and  ardently  prayed,  whose  appeals  to  the 
hearts  of  all  Christian  people  for  their  sympathy  with  him  in 
the  midst  of  his  solemn  and  heavy  responsibilities,  and  for 
their  remembrance  of  him  at  a  throne  of  grace — ^has  gone  for- 
ever beyond  the  reach  or  need  of  our  supplications.  He  has 
passed  away  without  a  note  of  warning,  like  a  brilliant  sun,  in 
the  midst  of  his  glory,  from  the  very  zenith  of  its  splendor. 
The  hearts  of  millions,  through  whose  loves  and  hopes  and 
lofty  exultations,  but  yesterday  his  name  and  fame  had  circu- 
lated with  an  all-pervading,  animating  and  invigorating  force, 
now  droop  and  languish,  sicken  and  faint.  The  nation  weeps 
and  clothes  itself  with  sackcloth  and  ashes.  From  the  palaces 
of  the  rich  and  the  great,  through  all  the  habitations  of  the 
land,  in  every  cottage  and  lonely  chamber  of  the  broken- 
hearted, the  wail  of  grief  ascends  to  Heaven.  Like  a  thunder- 
peal of  terrific  lightning,  a  bolt  of  desolating  fury  has  burst 
over  us,  as  from  a  clear  sky,  and  felled  to  the  dust  the  idol  of 
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his  country.  Another  Josiah  has  been  smitten  by  the  mur- 
derous weapon  of  well-directed  malice,  and  lamentations  over- 
spread the  land. 

What  shall  we  say?  What  can  we  say,  while  weeping  in  ffie 
amazement  and  bewilderment  of  our  grief,  but  that  God  hath 
done  it?  His  hand  arrested  not  the  arm  of  the  assassin.  No 
angel  messenger  was  dispatched  to  avert  the  fatal  shot. 
Known  to  Omniscience  was  the  plot  of  hellish  treason,  and  the 
instruments  of  its  accomplishment.  Yet  His  providence,  which 
could  have  easily  prevented  the  fatal  result,  averted  it  not.  "Is 
there  evil  in  the  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it?"  A  holy 
and  righteous  God  allowed  it  for  His  own  wise  and  holy  ends. 
What  remains  for  us,  and  what  can  we  else  do,  than  to  accept 
it  as  of  His  ordering,  and  humbly,  prayerfully,  and  penitently 
improve  the  lesson,  which  the  infinite  wisdom  and  adorable 
sovereignty  of  Him  who  doeth  His  will  in  the  armies  of  Heaven 
and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  designs  to  teach  us  by 
this  overwhelming  calamity? 

I.  God  has  found  it  needful  to  mingle  judgment  with 
mercy.  The  aspect  of  terror  thus  assumed  by  His  providence, 
need  not  appal.  For  judgment  is  His  strange  work,  but 
mercy  is  His  delight.  Dark  and  tempestuous  may  be  the 
clouds  that  gather  and  threaten  at  such  a  time  around  his 
throne,  and  seem  sufficient  to  drive  us  to  despair.  But  that 
throne  is  occupied  by  "the  Lamb  that  was  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world."  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  "loved 
us  and  died  for  us,"  is  "the  Lord  God  Omnipotent,"  in  whose 
hands  are  entrusted  all  authority  and  power  in  Heaven  and  in 
earth.  It  is  He  that  rules  in  providence  and  guides  the  destiny 
of  nations.  Our  safety  and  interests  as  a  people,  could  be 
lodged  in  no  better  hands.    For  there  is  no  human  heart  that 
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loves  like  Jesus — so  intensely,  so  persistently,  so  efficaciously. 
It  is  alike  our  duty,  and  the  means  of  our  security,  to  accept 
and  bow  submissively  beneath  the  strokes  of  this,  His  sore 
judgment.  *'Be  wise  now,  therefore,  oh,  ye  kings!  be  instruct- 
ed, ye  judges  of  the  earth !  kiss  the  Son,  lest  He  be  angry  and 
ye  perish  from  the  way  when  His  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little" 
— i.  e.,  shall  suddenly  blaze  forth.  ''Blessed  are  all  they  that 
put  their  trust  in  Him."  Ps.  2,  11.  His  throne  can  never  be 
subverted.  His  life  is  forever  beyond  the  reach  of  foes.  His 
administration  is  the  salvation  of  the  earth.  If  we  link  our 
destiny,  as  individuals  or  a  nation,  with  the  rights,  supremacy, 
and  interests  of  His  throne — all  is  well!  However  terrible 
may  be  His  judgments,  they  shall  prove  themselves  but  the 
ministers  He  sends,  to  teach  us  righteousness,  and  help  us  rear 
the  bastions  needed  for  our  national  security. 

II.  A  terrible  crisis  has  been  precipitated  on  our  country, 
that  calls  for  the  most  solemn  consideration  of  every  one  of  us. 
Elate  with  joyous  prospects  of  peace,  our  hearts  were  already 
indulging  their  fond  felicitations,  which  possessed  a  zest  of 
peculiar  tenderness  and  power,  in  the  thought  that  the  great 
and  noble  soul  of  our  beloved  President  was  in  sympathetic 
fellowship  with  the  masses.  We  caught  the  inspiration  of  his 
joy;  and  imagination  painted  a  glorious  future  near  at  hand 
for  our  land,  quickly  to  develop  itself  under  the  guidance  of  his 
fostering  wisdom,  and  fraternal  counsels  and  care.  We  grate- 
fully hailed  for  him  a  period  of  relief  from  necessary  burdens, 
and,  with  the  end  of  warfare,  began  to  welcome  the  rich  bene- 
fits to  be  secured  by  his  statesmanship  and  common  sense,  his 
vigilance  and  honesty,  his  disinterestedness,  and  absorption 
in  his  country's  welfare.  But  suddenly  the  scene  is  changed. 
The  heavens  gather  darkness.  We  sigh  and  groan,  and  in 
agony  exclaims:  "Oh!  what  is  to  be  our  future?    Shall  treason 
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and  conspiracy  gather  strength?  Shall  the  frenzy  of  partisan 
passion  rise  like  the  driving  whirlwind?  Shall  confusion  of 
counsel,  distraction  in  the  administration  of  government,  and 
change  and  conflicts  of  policy,  and  ambitious  factions  bewilder 
the  people?  Has  the  great  balance  wheel  in  our  machinery 
been  broken  and  hurled  from  its  place,  to  bring  on  the 
terrible  crash  and  chaos  of  our  destruction?"  These,  and  such 
like  thoughts  and  inquiries,  agitate  the  public  mind.  Every 
one  feels  that,  compared  with  all  the  past  crises  of  the  nation's 
history,  within  the  last  four  years,  we  have  reached  the  great- 
est, most  portentous,  most  trying  and  most  perilous  to  the 
unity  and  stability  of  the  nation.  How  much  do  we  need  the 
assurance,  on  good  and  solid  ground,  that,  like  all  the  past, 
this  most  terrible  crisis  will  prove  that  public  virtue,  and  the 
cohesiveness  of  our  Government  will  be  abundantly  adequate 
to  the  present  emergency ! 

The  event  we  this  day  mourn  is  a  novelty  in  our  history. 
Never  has  the  land  been  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate,  murdered  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin.  Other 
lands  have  thus  suffered.  A  similar  case  is  referred  to  in 
the  context. 

Josiah  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  kings  of  Judah.  He 
was  a  good  and  great  man.  The  fear  of  God  from  early  youth 
controlled  him  and,  through  faith  in  His  word  and  providence, 
he  was  rendered  eminently  successful  in  the  administration  of 
his  government.  The  nation  prospered  greatly  under  it.  Its 
military  resources  and  civil  and  religious  institutions  were 
successfully  developed  by  him,  so  that  his  country  became 
eminently  prosperous.  He  was  honored  and  beloved  by  his 
people  universally.    But,  in  the  providence  and  allotments  of 
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God,  he  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  splendor  of  his  glory. 
"And  all  Judah  and  Jerusalem  mourned  for  Josiah." 

We,  too,  lament  our  illustrious  head,  fallen  among  the  slain. 
But  the  fact  that  he  was  murdered  by  the  assassin*s  dastardly 
hand  gives  poignancy  to  our  grief. 

The  nearest  parallel  event,  however,  in  history  that  we 
recall  to  mind  at  the  moment  was  the  murder  of  William  the 
Silent,  the  Prince  of  Orange.  "It  is  difficult  to  imagine,"  says 
the  historian,  "a  more  universal  disaster  than  the  one  thus 
brought  about  by  the  hand  of  a  single  obscure  fanatic.  Habit, 
necessity,  and  the  natural  gifts  of  the  man,  had  combined  to 
invest  him,  at  last,  with  an  authority  which  seemed  more  than 
human.  There  was  such  general  confidence  in  his  sagacity, 
courage  and  purity  that  the  nation  had  come  to  think  with 
his  brain  and  act  with  his  hand.  It  was  natural  that,  for  an 
instant,  there  should  be  a  feeling  as  of  absolute  and  helpless 
paralysis."  Yet  did  the  united  Netherlands  survive  the  shock 
administered  by  the  working  machinery  of  the  government  of 
Philip,  which  adopted  assassination  as  an  engine  of  its  power. 
But  the  contest  between  freedom  and  despotism,  religion  and 
fanaticism,  was  irreconcilable.  Never  in  human  history  was 
a  more  poignant  and  universal  sorrow  for  the  death  of  any 
individual.  The  despair  was,  for  a  brief  season,  absolute;  but 
it  was  soon  succeeded  by  more  lofty  sentiments.  It  seemed, 
after  they  had  laid  their  hero  in  the  tomb,  as  though  his 
spirit  still  hovered  above  the  nation  which  he  had  loved  so 
well,  and  was  inspiring  it  with  a  portion  of  his  own  energy 
and  wisdom.  By  the  blessing  of  Providence  it  survived  and 
triumphed,  and  shed  forth  its  gleam  of  glory  to  enlighten  the 
world.  The  same  Providence  can  make  a  similar  crisis  in 
our  history  the  occasion  for  still  more  radiant  light  to  b« 
poured  from  us  upon  the  nations  of  the  earth.    The  lesson 
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of  the  crisis   to   trust  still   more   firmly  in,   and   triumph 
through,  the  God  of  our  fathers. 

III.  The  event  we  mourn  develops  and  demonstrates  the 
horrible  malignity  of  human  corruption,  to  restrain  and  pun- 
ish which  a  good  and  just  government  is  bound  by  every  con- 
sideration of  fidelity  to  God,  and  respect  for  its  own  safety 
and  prosperity.  As  a  people,  we  have  of  late  years  lost  sight 
of  the  great  end  and  obligation  of  civil  government,  designed 
of  God,  as  His  ordinance,  for  the  punishment  of  crime  and 
the  promotion  of  the  general  good.  Law  has  lost  its  sacred- 
ness.  Fanaticism  has  been  substituted  for  religion.  In  the 
North  a  spurious  self-righteous  humanitarianism,  claiming 
to  be  wiser  and  more  benevolent  than  the  God  of  the  Bible,  has 
sympathized  with  the  perpetrators  of  evil,  in  the  indulgence 
of  a  mawkish  and  murderous  charity,  so-called,  denouncing 
capital  punishment,  destroying  the  sanctions  of  law,  and 
undermining  the  authority  of  government,  until  the  idea  of 
liberty  has  become  identical  with  that  of  licentiousness.  Prop- 
erty and  life  are  sacrificed  with  impunity;  and  a  low  estimate 
is  made  of  human  virtue  and  personal  security.  Our  officers 
of  justice  have  extensively  become  the  patrons  and  promoters 
of  crime;  and  the  functions  of  authority  are  sought  to  be 
discharged  by  the  veriest  traitors  to  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  society.  In  the  South,  the  monster  iniquity  of  slavery, 
with  all  its  crimes  and  abominations,  interwoven  into  codes 
of  law,  had  blinded  the  popular  mind  and  besotted  the  popular 
conscience,  until  with  fanatical  madness  its  advocates  and 
abettors  had  claimed  the  sanction  of  religion,  and  believed 
themselves  to  be  the  possessors  of  a  purer  Christianity,  and 
much  more  consistent  and  devoted  asserters  of  the  inspiration 
and  authority  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Who  can  tell  the 
enormous  amount  of  hideous  corruption  which  has  been,  on 
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either  hand,  developed  in  the  history  of  this  people,  by  the  aid 
of  an  infidel  humanitarianism  and  a  self-applauding  ortho- 
doxy, alike  opposed  to  a  simple,  practical,  evangelical 
Christianity? 

In  the  providence  of  God,  a  delirious  and  maddened  con- 
spiracy for  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  made  an  open  issue  as  to  the  religion  professed, 
and,  for  four  years,  appealed  to  arms  for  the  decision  of  the 
question  of  the  moral  right  of  slavery,  and  the  sanction  of 
Christianity  for  the  fanaticism  that  sought  to  make  it  the 
cornerstone  of  a  Confederacy,  whose  history  has  been  stained 
with  crimes  that  astound  the  world,  and  when  fully  written 
will  hand  it  down  to  coming  generations,  branded  with  in- 
delible infamy.  Developments  of  corruption,  in  the  instiga- 
tion and  conduct  of  the  rebellion  by  its  leaders,  have  taken 
place,  beyond  description,  beyond  conception — which,  when 
the  proof  already  possessed  shall  blazon  forth,  will  fill  nations 
with  horror.  We  refer,  in  part,  to  the  brutalities  of  their 
warfare — the  66,000  of  our  murdered  prisoners  of  war, 
starved  to  death  with  deliberate  intent;  to  the  worse  than  sav- 
age ferocity  displayed  in  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  hundreds  and 
thousands  tortured  and  slain  by  their  guerrilla  bands.  But  we 
refer  more  immediately  to  the  spirit  of  demoniac  malignity, 
and  designed  systematic  assassination,  adopted  and  pursued 
by  the  instigators  and  leaders  of  the  rebellious  conspiracy. 
There  is  strong  circumstantial  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
death  of  President  Harrison  and  of  President  Taylor,  was 
secured  by  poison,  administered  slowly,  in  pursuance  of  a  plan 
and  purpose  that  no  Northern  man  should  ever  be  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  abortive  attempt  to  poison  Presi- 
dent Buchanan,  and  the  failure  of  measures  to  murder  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  at  or  on  his  way  to  Washington,  are  events  al- 
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ready  recorded  in  history.  And  during  the  four  years  of  the 
rebellion,  facts  have  accumulated,  showing  that  there  was  no 
deed  of  desperate,  malignant  crime,  that  could  be  perpetrated, 
which  found  not  its  instruments,  and  was  not  stimulated  by 
the  promise  of  reward  from  men  high  in  place  and  influence, 
connected  with  and  supporters  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment. It  needed  just  such  a  hot-bed  as  Slavery  to  force  the 
monstrous  growths  of  corruption  produced  by  the  rebellion. 
The  St.  Albans  raiders;  the  piratical  enterprises;  the  plots  of 
incendiaries  for  the  conflagration  of  New  York,  and  other 
large  cities  at  the  North ;  the  abortive  effort,  and  plans  for  the 
pillage  of  our  commerce,  and  the  invasion  of  our  own  and  other 
lake  cities,  by  desperate  Southern  renegades  in  Canada,  have 
all  been  part  and  parcel  of  a  regular  system  of  measures  of 
fiendish  malice,  unknown  to  the  warfare  of  civilized  nations. 
The  evidence  will  be  forthcoming  in  due  season,  of  a  Satanic 
sagacity  in  appeals  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  discoveries  of 
science,  for  the  generation  and  diffusion  of  pestilence  of  vari- 
ous sorts  in  our  large  cities.  Scientific  and  medical  professors, 
lauded  for  their  benevolence  and  social  worth,  have  been,  and 
are  still  employed,  with  the  countenance  and  promise  of  re- 
ward by  the  Confederate  authorities — ^whose  names  are  known 
as  associated  with  them — for  the  importation,  from  Bermuda 
into  Washington  City,  Norfolk  and  Newbem,  of  goods  artfully 
infected  with  the  virus  or  miasm  of  the  yellow  fever,  for  the 
introduction  and  diffusion  of  pestilence  as  an  element  and 
agent  of  the  warfare  waged  by  rebellion.  The  like  experi- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  generation  of  the  small-pox.  To 
the  good  providence  of  God  alone  is  to  be  referred  the  escape  of 
Norfolk  and  Washington  from  the  deadly  scourge  of  the  yel- 
low fever,  which  only  succeeded  in  Newbem.  All  the  elements 
and  means  of  destruction  that  science  can  furnish  have  been 
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boastfully  claimed  by  maddened  bloviaters,  as  sure  to  give 
success  to  the  rebellion.  And  the  young  men  of  the  South  have 
extensively  been  trained  and  incited  to  deeds  of  enthusiastic 
desperation,  as  though  it  were  glorious  and  martyr-like  to 
sacrifice  themselves  by  deeds  of  infamous  daring  and  criminal- 
ity. The  assassination  of  the  President  was  but  the  culmina- 
tion of  this  system  of  diabolical  enterprise,  steadily,  persistent- 
ly, and  Satanically  pursued,  notwithstanding  frequent  failures. 
Seldom,  if  ever,  have  such  developments  of  corruption  been 
made  in  the  history  of  any  people,  as  have  been  in  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  rebellion  that  has  caused  the  sacrifice  of  nearly 
half  a  million  lives  of  our  brave  and  noble  citizen  soldiers. 
Away  with  all  apologists  for  the  "chivalry,"  and  "honor,"  and 
"Christianity"  of  the  Southern  conspirators,  and  their  religion, 
who  have  not  hesitated,  but  gloried,  in  the  use  of  such  methods 
of  revenge  for  warfare !  The  President  was  not  only  the  hon- 
ored functionary  of  his  country,  but  especially  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Christian  people  in  it.  The  cowardly  assassination 
of  such  a  man,  has  forever  stamped  with  infamy  the  State  that 
gave  his  assassin  birth. 

Treason  has  done  his  worst;  nor  steel,  nor  poison, 

Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing 

Can  touch  him  further.  — He 

Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 

So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 

Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued,  against 

The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off; 

And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe. 

Striding  the  blast,  or  heaven's  cherubim,  horsed 

Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air. 

Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye. 

That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind. 

IV.  Finally,  the  event  we  deplore  is  eminently  adapted,  and 
we  think  designed,  in  Providence,  to  impress  deeply  the  pub- 
lic mind  with  a  sense  of  our  danger  and  obligations  as  a  free 
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people.  Our  danger  springs  not  from  the  nature  of  our  gov- 
ernment, or  social  and  political  institutions.  Never  had  a  peo- 
ple so  wise,  and,  in  nearly  every  respect,  so  well-adjusted  a 
Constitution  and  charter  of  civil  rights.  It  remains  unharmed 
amid  the  perils  and  trials  of  four  eventful  years  of  bloodshed 
and  agony,  and  is,  in  process  of  being  expurgated  from  the 
chief  blot  that  stained  its  sacred  pages.  The  providence  of 
God — blessed  be  His  name — has  cut  the  cancer  out,  and  but 
few  of  its  baneful  roots  yet  remain  for  the  future  and  perfect 
process  of  eradication.  The  nation  needs  to  stand  erect  in  all 
the  glory  of  its  moral  majesty,  and  say  that  Slavery  shall  cease 
forever.  God  grant  that  this  high  behest  be  speedily  pro- 
claimed ! 

The  providence  of  God  has  also  placed  in  the  most  glaring 
light  the  necessity  of  vindicating  the  honor  of  Government,  and 
the  majesty  of  Law,  by  the  infliction  of  retributive  justice  on 
the  perpetrators  of  crime.  We  have  allowed  pseudo-philan- 
thropists to  insult  the  God  of  the  Bible,  and  extensively,  by 
legal  enactment,  and  much  more  extensively  by  corrupting 
public  sentiment,  to  disannul  the  death  penalty.  Murders  and 
homicides  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  have  been  overlooked, 
or  passed  unpunished.  Life  has  been  held  even  less  sacred 
than  property.  And  now  a  righteous  God,  who  will  not  allow 
His  Constitution  to  be  violated  with  impunity,  has  allowed  the 
murderer's  hand,  in  the  face  and  eyes  of  the  whole  country,  to 
strike  down  its  pure  and  honest,  its  noble  and  patriotic  Presi- 
dent, and  by  conspiracy,  attempt  the  destruction  of  his  Prime 
Minister,  whose  lofty  statesmanship  has  shone  forth  in  re- 
splendent lustre,  and  who,  like  the  illustrious  Pitt,  has  towered 
in  his  strength  and  proved  himself  ready  and  mighty  in  every 
emergency — a  bulwark  invincible  against  all  the  jealousy  and 
insidious  opposition  of  foreign  nations.    The  Lord  preserve  his 
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life,  yet  periled  by  the  assassin's  cowardly  stab !  Perhaps  just 
this,  and  nothing  short  of  it,  was  needed  to  bring  the  public 
mind  to  a  just  and  proper  estimate  of  human  life,  and  demand 
the  restoration  of  the  death  penalty  to  the  place  a  God  of  jus- 
tice and  mercy  has  assigned  it  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment. 

Unquestionably  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  treason  would 
be  dealt  with  too  leniently,  in  the  flush  and  joy  of  our  victories, 
and  triumph  over  rebellion.  Perhaps  our  venerated  President, 
fraught  with  benignity  and  mercy,  and  prompted  by  his  kind- 
ness of  heart  to  use  the  pardoning  prerogative  too  freely,  may 
not  have  been  the  man  for  the  keen  and  necessary  work  of 
punishing  treason,  as  it  deserves,  with  the  full  penalty  of  the 
law.  God  has  removed  him  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph,  and 
left  this  work  to  be  performed  by  other  hands,  while  He  has 
roused  the  nation  to  demand  it,  as  the  atonement  needed  for 
the  maintenance  of  government  and  the  honor  of  His  majesty. 
A  rebellion  once  in  Israel  was  signally  punished,  by  the  in- 
fliction of  terrible  judgment  and  desolation  by  the  hand  of 
Providence  upon  its  leaders.  But  the  people  who  sympathized 
with  the  rebellion  murmured  against  Moses,  and  reproached 
him  with  murder,  for  the  course  he  adopted  for  the  vindication 
of  the  majesty  of  the  law.  It  offended  the  Lord  God  of  Israel, 
and  He  let  the  plague  loose  among  them,  to  destroy  them  for 
their  complaint  against  the  enforcement  of  the  demands  of 
retributive  justice;  and  14,700  of  them  were  made  to  pay  the 
forfeiture  of  their  lives.  This,  as  an  atonement,  was  required 
before  the  plague  was  stayed. 

On  another  occasion,  treason  was  perpetrated  in  the  camp  of 
Israel,  and  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  them. 
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The  plague  again  broke  loose  upon  them,  nor  was  it  stayed  till 
the  command  of  God  was  executed,  and  "all  the  heads  of  the 
people,"  that  had  led  them  off  in  the  treason,  were  hung  up  be- 
fore the  Lord  against  the  sun.  The  zeal  of  Phinehas  in  exe- 
cuting the  penalty  of  death  upon  the  traitors,  is  recorded  to 
his  praise.  Nor  was  the  plague  stayed  till  24,000  had  paid  the 
forfeiture  of  their  lives.  It  is  the  same  God,  who  required 
such  atonement,  with  whom  we  have,  as  individuals  and  a  na- 
tion, to  do.  He  changeth  not.  If  we  as  a  nation  profane  His 
ordinance  of  government,  and  prove  false  to  His  honor  and  our 
obligations,  and  the  interests  of  society,  we,  too,  shall  not 
escape  the  vengeance  of  His  law.  Talk  as  men  may  in  their 
impious  and  boastful  infidelity,  atonement  forms  a  marked  and 
essential  feature  in  the  Divine  government.  That  atonement 
He  will  exact;  and  He  has  abundant  means  at  His  command  to 
enforce  it.  How  easy  would  it  be  for  Him  to  let  factions  arise, 
and  the  leaven  of  tolerated  rebellion  diffuse  itself  among  us  to 
our  utter  ruin,  to  say  nothing  of  other  natural,  moral  and 
political  means  of  punishing  us  for  our  contempt  of  justice, 
law  and  good  government!  We  have  a  solemn  duty  to  God  and 
society  to  perform.  If,  as  a  nation,  we  humble  ourselves  before 
Him,  and  as  individuals  accept  and  rely  upon  the  atonement 
He  has  provided  for  us,  in  Jesus  Christ,  through  which  alone 
He  can  exercise  consistently  His  clemency  and  mercy  in  the 
forgiveness  of  sin.  He  can  and  will  heal  our  land,  and  cleanse 
it  of  the  blood  which  has  been  so  wickedly  and  wantonly  shed. 
The  indications  and  interpositions  of  His  providence,  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  war,  have  been  so  marked  and  so  pecu- 
liar in  our  favor,  that  he  must  be  stricken  with  the  like  blind- 
ness which  has  smitten  the  rebellious,  who  sees  the  mnot.  "God 
has  done  great  things  for  us  whereof  we  have  been  glad." 
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Through  Him,  our  forces,  by  land  and  sea,  have  done  valiantly; 
and  by  Him  they  have  trod  down  our  enemies.  But  our  loved 
and  honored  Josiah  has  been  among  the  slain;  and  today  the 
land  mourneth.  Lamentation  is  heard  in  every  direction,  and 
the  tokens  and  habiliments  of  woe  are  spread  out  before  the 
heavens.  How  jealous  has  God  been  for  us!  He  has  over- 
turned every  human  idol,  one  after  another,  which  we  have  set 
up  among  our  Generals,  and  glorified  for  triumph;  and,  when 
He  was  prepared  to  lead  us  to  victory,  gave  us  men  of  valor, 
wisdom,  humility  and  patriotic  zeal,  to  exalt  their  country's 
honor,  above  selfish  ambition  and  fame,  and  give  the  glory  of 
our  success  to  whom  it  is  due.  In  the  death  of  President  Lin- 
coln, He  has  pursued  the  same  plan  of  His  gracious  providence 
toward  us.  We  might  have  put  him  in  the  place  of  God,  and 
forgotten  whose  right  hand  hath  gotten  us  the  victory.  In  an 
instant  He  removed  him  from  us,  without  one  opportunity  of 
uttering  a  final  adieu.  We  look  to  his  life  for  the  proofs  of  his 
acceptance  with  God,  and  cherish  gratefully  his  own  story  of 
the  consecration  of  himself  to  God. 

Would  that  he  had  fallen  elsewhere  than  at  the  very  gates  of 
Hell — in  the  theatre,  to  which  through  persuasion,  he  so  re- 
luctantly went.  But  thus  a  stain  has  been  put  upon  that  so 
falsely  called  school  of  virtue.  How  awful  and  severe  the  re- 
buke, which  God  has  administered  to  the  nation,  for  pampering 
such  demoralizing  places  of  resort!  The  blood  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  can  never  be  effaced  from  the  stage.  God  grant  that  it 
may  prove  the  brand  of  infamy  consigning  the  theatre,  which 
even  Solon  and  the  old  moral  Greeks  abhorred,  to  the  disgrace 
it  merits,  and  the  abhorrence  of  this  nation. 
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"The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed."  His  name  is  embalmed 
in  the  hearts  of  this  people,  and  his  fame,  like  that  of  Wash- 
ington, shall  last  while  these  United  States  endure ;  which,  may 
God  grant,  shall  be  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 

His  toils  are  past,  his  work  is  done, 

His  spirit   fully  blest. 
He  fought  the  fight,  the  victory  won, 

And  entered  into  rest. 
Then  let  our  sorrows  cease  to  flow — 

God  has  recalled  His  own; 
But  let  our  hearts  in  every  woe 

Still  say  "Thy  will  be  done." 
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CAPTAIN  LINCOLN  vs.  PRIVATE  THOMP- 
SON, 1832 

WHILE  searching  for  material  on  the  history  of  the  Black 
Hawk  War,  I  found,  of  course,  the  stereotyped  version 
of  the  historic  wrestling  match  between  the  future  Presi- 
dent and  the  only  man  who  ever  worsted  him.  It  was  the  same 
as  appears  in  Nicolay  and  Hay's  "Life."  Not  until  long  after- 
wards did  I  secure  the  details  of  it,  and  this  is  the  first  time 
they  have  been  published.  Long  ere  Lincoln  became  famous, 
the  story  had  spread  over  Illinois,  and  it  is,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, a  pleasure  to  turn  from  the  later  record  of  the  great 
man,  to  the  early,  robust  Lincoln  of  twenty-three;  the  young 
man  of  stature  and  strength,  informal  as  he  was  when  just 
reaching  man's  estate,  and  possessed  of  his  first  prize  in  life : 
for,  ridiculous  as  it  may  now  seem,  to  class  the  modest  office  of 
captain  of  a  company  of  sixty-day  volunteer  militia,  as  a 
proud  position,  Leonard  Swett  has  recorded  the  assertion  of 
Lincoln  that  the  day  of  his  election  to  the  rank,  in  1832,  was 
the  proudest  of  his  life. 

When  the  governor  of  Illinois  called  out  the  militia,  to  re- 
move Black  Hawk  and  his  band  of  Indians  from  Illinois,  Lin- 
coln was,  as  himself  has  told  us,  "out  of  a  job,"  and  en- 
listment invited  him  to  adventure,  possibly  to  place,  perhaps 
even  to  renown.  A  company  of  sixty-eight  (two  were  after- 
wards added)  more  or  less  intractable  spirits  was  organized  in 
Sangamon  county,  April  21,  1832.  They  elected  Lincoln  cap- 
tain, and  John  Armstrong,  first  sergeant.  The  latter  was  the 
individual  who  had  undertaken,  some  years  before,  to  intro- 
duce Lincoln  to  "life"  in  New  Salem,  through  the  medium  of 
a  wrestling  match;  the  result  of  which  had  been  disastrous  to 
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the  future  sergeant.  William  Kirkpatrick,  said  to  have  earlier 
stolen  a  scrub-hook  from  Lincoln,  had  been  his  rival  for  the 
captaincy,  and  now  was  "recognized"  by  being  made  second 
sergeant.  The  Clary  boys.  Royal  and  Williams,  sharers  in  the 
Armstrong  affair,  were  also  of  the  company,  while  two  others, 
whose  names  recall  the  love  episode  whose  ending  was  destined 
to  almost  cost  Lincoln  his  reason,  were  John  and  David  Rut- 
ledge.  The  seventy  have  all  passed  into  obscurity — the  name 
of  their  youthful  captain  has  gone  around  the  world,  "one  of 
the  few,  the  immortal  names,  that  were  not  born  to  die." 

Once  organized,  the  company  was  marched  to  Beardstown, 
and  sworn  into  the  service  by  General  Hardin.  Here  the  Cap- 
tain met  two  men  who  were  destined  to  become  his  intimate 
friends  for  years  thereafter — 0.  H.  Browning  and  Edward  D. 
Baker. 

The  host  of  volunteers  being  now  formed  into  regiments, 
marched  to  the  mouth  of  Rock  River  where  Captain  Lincoln 
was  to  meet  three  other  men,  regular  Army  officers,  who  were 
to  be  prominent  in  his  life  twenty-nine  years  later,  when  he  had 
left  Illinois  forever — Lieutenants  Robert  Anderson,  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston,  and  Jefferson  Davis. 

0.  H.  Browning's  diary  records  that  the  May  nights  were 
"cold  and  tempestuous,"  so  that  good  camp  sites,  with  wood 
and  water,  were  eagerly  sought  for  and  frequently  fought  for 
as  well.  At  the  first  camp,  near  Beardstown,  the  Lincoln  com- 
pany and  that  of  Captain  William  Moore,  of  St.  Clair  county, 
came  into  collision  for  this  reason,  and  Lincoln  proposed  to  set- 
tle the  matter  by  a  wrestling  match— one  captain  against  the 
other.  Moore  declined,  but  told  his  brother  Jonathan  to  pick 
out  a  man  from  his  company.  This  was  done,  Lorenzo  Dow 
Thompson  being  the  champion,  although  apparently  so  much 
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inferior  to  Lincoln  in  size  and  strength  that  the  Sangamon 
company,  to  a  man,  wagered  their  all  on  their  captain.  Actual 
cash  being  scarce,  everything  else  was  wagered — guns,  powder- 
horns,  watches,  coats — even  future  pay  was  mortgaged,  and 
Sangamon  appeared  as  a  "sure  thing."  But  the  St.  Clair  men 
stood  firmly  for  Thompson,  and  took  every  bet  offered.  The 
combatants  clinched,  a  brief  Titanic  struggle  ensued—and  the 
future  President  was  thrown  flat!  The  din  which  followed 
would  have  silenced  a  thunderstorm:  the  champion  of  Sanga- 
mon had  been  conquered — Goliath  by  an  unknown  David!  But 
his  men  roared  "only  one — two  more  falls  to  come."  and  again 
the  antagonists  clinched,  a  long  struggle,  and  the  pair  fell  in  a 
heap.  "Dog  fall,"  yelled  Sangamon:  "Fair  fall,"  roared  St 
Clair,  and  a  serious  fight  was  imminent,  and  only  averted  by 
the  defeated  Captain,  who  proved  himself  a  "good  loser." 
Springing  to  his  feet  before  the  referee  could  announce  his  de- 
cision, he  cried:  "Boys!  The  man  actually  threw  me  once  fair- 
ly, broadly  so,  and  this  second  time — this  very  fall,  he  threw 
me  fairly,  though  not  apparently  so."  This  settled  the  matter, 
and  his  frankness  saved  his  wrestling  reputation,  although  the 
Sangamon  company  "went  broke"  in  consequence. 

Twenty-eight  years  elapse  before  the  curtain  rises  on  the 
second  act  of  our  drama,  and  on  August  8th,  1860,  a  delega- 
tion of  college  students  from  McKenzie  College,  Lebanon,  Ill- 
inois, headed  by  Professor  Risdon  M.  Moore,  are  calling  upon 
Abraham  Lincoln  at  his  home  in  Springfield.  The  one-time 
militia  captain  is  now  a  noted  lawyer,  has  been  a  Representa- 
tive at  Washington,  and  is  the  Republican  nominee  for  Presi- 
dent. Lieutenant  Governor  Koerner  introduces  Professor 
Moore,  adding  "of  St.  Clair  county."  In  the  conversation 
which  follows  Mr.  Lincoln  eyes  him  constantly,  finally  asking: 
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"Which  of  the  Moore  families  do  you  belong  to?  I  have  a 
grudge  against  one  of  them."  "I  suppose  it  is  my  family,  for 
my  father  was  referee  in  a  celebrated  wrestling  match — ^but 
we  are  going  to  elect  you  President,  and  call  it  even !" 

There  were  present  at  that  meeting  the  same  0.  H.  Brown- 
ing who  had  witnessed  the  Beardstown  match,  Norman  B. 
Judd,  Richard  J.  Oglesby,  and  some  others,  to  all  of  whom  Mr. 
Lincoln  related  the  story  as  we  have  told  it,  adding :  "I  owe  the 
Moores  a  grudge,  as  I  never  had  been  thrown  in  a  wrestling- 
match  until  that  man  from  the  St.  Clair  company  did  it.  He 
could  have  thrown  a  grizzly  bear." 

And  Jonathan  Moore — what  of  him?  Although  over  sixty 
years  old  in  '61,  he  enlisted,  was  captain  of  Co.  G,  Thirty- 
second  Illinois,  and  fought  at  Shiloh  and  on  other  fields, 
worthily  upholding  the  traditions  of  his  family,  who  in  the 
early  history  of  Illinois  were  called  the  "Fighting  Moores,"  by 
reason  of  their  daring  in  the  Indian  and  1812  Wars,  and  the 
border  troubles  of  the  frontier. 

And  "Dow"  Thompson — ^what  of  him?  He  emigrated  to 
Harrison  county,  Missouri,  and  was  its  first  representative  in 
the  General  Assembly,  1846-48.  Positive  in  all  his  convictions, 
and  called  eccentric  near  the  end  of  his  life,  all  who  knew  him 
testify  that  he  was  able,  upright,  a  good  neighbor  and  citizen. 

He  died  in  1875,  surviving  his  great  antagonist  at  Beards- 
town  by  ten  years,  and  is  buried  in  Oakland  cemetery,  six  miles 
north  of  Bethany,  Missouri. 

Singularly  enough,  we  are  told  that  to  Bethany  emigrated 
from  Illinois  one  Peter  Rutledge,  who  claimed  to  be  a  brother 
of  Ann  Rutledge,  Lincoln's  first  love. 

Frank  E.  Stevens. 
Chicago. 
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AT  no  time  for  a  long  period  has  more  attention  been  given 
to  the  character,  influence  and  steadfast  qualities  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  than  seems  to  have  filled  the  minds  of 
men,  both  here  and  abroad,  during  the  past  three  years — that 
is,  since  the  Armistice.  New  statues  of  him  have  been  erected, 
many  and  fresh  eulogies  spoken,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic; 
even  a  great  play  has  been  written  about  him  by  an  English- 
man, which  has  had  an  almost  unprecedented  run,  both  here 
and  in  England. 

Since  the  armistice,  nations  seem  struggling  in  a  bottomless 
quagmire,  with  nothing  solid  to  cling  to.  Perhaps  that  may  be 
the  reason  why  so  many  people's  thoughts  have  turned  to  the 
memory  of  Lincoln,  as  one  would  reach  out  and  strive  to  lay 
hold  of  a  rock  in  a  quagmire. 

This  makes  me  believe  that  a  quite  personal  and  hitherto  un- 
published story  about  him  might  be  of  interest  to  the  public. 

It  was  recalled  to  mind  lately,  while  looking  at  the  clay 
model  of  the  latest  Lincoln  statue,  which  the  sculptor,  Daniel 
C.  French  had  just  finished  for  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Poto- 
mac Park  at  Washington. 

As  I  stood  studying  that  grave,  reflective  figure,  with  the 
right  hand  partly  open  as  if  to  receive  all  the  facts  of  life,  the 
left  firmly  clinched,  as  though  to  hold  and  use  them  to  best 
advantage,  out  of  the  Past  of  memory  came  this  story.  It  was 
told  me  by  Major  Garvard  Whitehead,  who  went  to  the  Civil 
War  with  the  celebrated  Philadelphia  City  Troop,  and  served 
in  various  capacities  until  the  end. 

On  this  particular  occasion  during  the  darkest  and  most 
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trying  days  of  the  great  struggle,  the  young  officer  was  sent  to 
Washington,  with  secret  dispatches  of  the  greatest  importance. 
He  was  ushered  at  once  into  the  President's  private  room,  a 
very  bare  and  simply  furnished  one  indeed.  Mr.  Lincoln,  seat- 
ed at  his  desk,  took  the  papers  and  motioned  the  young  officer 
to  be  seated,  while  he  studied  them.  Absorbed  in  their  con- 
tents, the  President  fell  into  a  deep  study,  looking  probably 
just  as  the  statue  represents  him;  while  the  tired  messenger 
scarcely  dared  breathe  for  fear  of  breaking  in  upon  those  anx- 
ious thoughts. 

The  one  window  of  the  room  was  open  and  across  the  sultry 
sky  came  up  heavy  thunder  clouds;  the  storm  broke  and  rain 
began  to  pour  into  the  room.  The  officer  did  not  think  of  mov- 
ing while  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  was  so  en- 
grossed; so  he  sat,  and  watched  the  rain  form  a  pool  on  the 
floor,  and  slowly  trickle  across  it,  almost  to  the  feet  of  the 
President,  absorbed  and  unconscious.  At  last  Mr.  Lincoln 
made  his  decision,  seemed  to  rouse  from  his  deep  reflections 
and  becoming  conscious  of  the  young  despatch  bearer,  told  him 
to  return  in  an  hour,  when  the  answering  despatch  would  be 
ready  for  him. 

Major  Whitehead  told  me  that  from  that  moment  he  always 
pictured  in  his  mind  that  grave,  strong  figure  who  was  so  ab- 
sorbed in  the  care  of  his  people  that  the  wildest  storm  could 
not  divert  his  attention. 

M.  C.  DE  K. 
Outlook,  N.  Y. 
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CABINET 

LINCOLN'S  REASONS  FOR  HIS  CABINET 

He  wished  to  combine  the  experience  of  Seward,  the  integrity  of  Chase,  the  popularity 
of  Cameron;  to  hold  the  West  with  Bates,  attract  New  England  with  Welles,  please  the 
Whigs  through  Smith,  and  convince  the  Democrats  through  Blair.        Nicolay  and  Hay. 


SHOULD  a  candidate  for  President,  once  he  is  nominated, 
tell  the  voters  who  will  become  membres  of  his  Cabinet  if 
he  is  elected?  There  was  quite  some  discussion  over  this 
subject  during  the  Harding-Cox  contest.  The  general  opinion 
seemed  to  be  that  as  a  Cabinet  has  so  much  to  do  with  the 
shaping  of  an  Administration  advance  information  should  be 
given.  But  it  has  never  been  done  in  this  country,  although 
there  have  been  some  elections  which  cast  tell-tale  Cabinet 
selection  shadows  before  them.  All  in  all,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  plan  of  the  future  will  be  the  one  we  have  always  followed, 
but  in  all  cases  to  bend  our  energies  to  the  selection  of  candi- 
dates whose  judgment  is  to  be  relied  upon  in  the  making  of 
wise  Cabinet  choices.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  true  that  a 
splendid  Cabinet  might  make  a  success  of  a  weak  executive's 
Adminstration.  Such  things  have  been  witnessed  by  men  and 
women  still  living. 

If  ever  there  has  been  a  time  when  this  country  of  ours  was 
on  tip-toe  over  Cabinet-making  that  time  was  just  sixty  years 
ago — a  little  after  the  new  year  of  1861  had  dawned  and  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  selecting  the  seven  men  who  were  to 
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form  his  first  Cabinet.  In  going  over  very  carefully  the  events 
of  his  career  up  to  that  time  we  can  find  no  task  which  called 
forth  the  skill,  the  patience,  tact  and  diplomacy  which  he  dis- 
played in  this  regard.  The  country  was  rent  asunder  with  in- 
ternal strife,  but  Mr.  Lincoln  still  had  the  hope  that  in  the 
selection  of  his  Cabinet  he  might  avert  a  civil  war.  Vain  hope ! 
Still  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  task  nor  leave  a  thing  undone 
for  which  he  could  be  justly  criticized. 

A  Man  of  Small  Reputation 
When  the  Chicago  Convention  in  1860  nominated  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, he  was  a  few  months  beyond  his  fifty-first  year — one  of 
the  youngest  men  to  have  attained  the  nomination.  But  he  was 
almost  unknown  outside  of  the  Middle  West;'  he  enjoyed  no 
wide  reputation  as  had  Calhoun,  Webster  or  Clay  in  a  genera- 
tion just  passing  from  the  stage  of  political  activity  as  Mr. 
Lincoln  came  upon  it.  True,  some  fourteen  years  before  he  had 
been  elected  to  Congress  but  only  for  a  single  term  and  at  a  time 
when  Illinois  was  not  yet  a  force  in  the  political  arena  at 
Washington,  and  for  the  most  part,  his  acquaintanceship  with 
senators  and  congressmen  came  later.  Few  of  the  men  who 
were  in  Congress  when  Mr.  Lincoln  served  were  there  when  he 
was  elected  President. 

If  some  writers  are  to  be  believed,  the  Lincoln  Cabinet  mem- 
bers were  selected  on  election  night,  November  6,  1860,  at  the 
telegraph  office  in  Springfield  where  he  went  to  receive  the  re- 
turns. Some  of  these  same  writers  must  have  been  fictionists 
also,  for  the  Cabinet  was  not  selected  then  nor  members'  names 
jotted  down  on  the  back  of  an  envelope,  nor  the  task  so  easily 
disposed  of  as  some  would  have  us  believe.  We  know,  of 
course,  that  directly  following  the  inauguration  he  sent  to  the 
Senate  his  selection  and  it  at  once  confirmed  these  names : 
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For  Secretary  of  State,  William  H.  Seward  of  New  York. 
For  Secretary  of  Treasury,  Salmon  P.  Chase  of  Ohio. 
For  Secretary  of  War,  Simon  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania. 
For  Secretary  of  Navy,  Gideon  Welles  of  Connecticut. 
For  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Caleb  B.  Smith  of  Indiana. 
For  Attorney-General,  Edward  Bates  of  Missouri. 
For  Postmaster-General,  Montgomery  Blair  of  Maryland. 

This  had,  however,  been  the  work  of  months,  and  while  it 
gave  Mr.  Lincoln  a  Cabinet,  changes  came  very  early  in  his 
Administration.  The  initial  one  was  the  making  of  Edwin  M. 
Stanton  Secretary  of  War  in  place  of  General  Cameron;  and 
only  two  members  of  the  original  Cabinet,  Messrs.  Seward  and 
Welles,  remained  when  Mr.  Lincoln  began  his  second  Adminis- 
tration in  March,  1865. 

Lincoln's  Advisers 
Very  likely  Mr.  Lincoln  had  decided  on  election  night  that 
Mr.  Seward  should  be  a  member  of  his  cabinet  and  his  earliest 
expressed  wishes  also  included  the  name  of  Mr.  Bates.  Two 
men  more  than  all  others — neither  early  intimate  friends  of 
Mr.  Lincoln — had  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  his  Cabi- 
net. Vice  President-elect  Hamlin  was  one  of  these  men.  He 
had  already  served  in  both  branches  of  Congress  and  already 
knew  more  of  the  qualifications  of  men  then  in  public  life  than 
did  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  other  man  was  Thurlow  Weed,  who  fill- 
ed a  unique  place  in  the  political  history  of  the  United  States 
and  who  was  loved  and  trusted  by  every  public  man  of  promin- 
ence from  the  time  he  entered  on  his  active  career  of  journal- 
ism and  politics  in  central  New  York  in  1818  until  the  curtain 
fell  in  1882.  To  Weed  more  than  to  any  other  person  Mr.  Se- 
ward owed  his  place  in  the  Cabinet.  Weed  backed  the  latter  at 
the  Chicago  convention  and  had  been  much  annoyed  and  de- 
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jected  by  Mr.  Seward's  defeat.  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Hamlin 
met  in  Chicago.  Nothing  outwardly  definite  was  done  respect- 
ing the  formation  of  the  Cabinet  until  this  meeting.  The  first 
real  step  was  a  letter  written  on  December  8,  1860,  and  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Seward  at  Washington.  It  contained  a  request 
that  he  become  Secretary  of  State.  The  letter  was  accompan- 
ied by  a  less  formal  message  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  among 
other  things:  "In  regard  to  the  patronage  sought  with  so  much 
eagerness  and  jealousy,  I  have  prescribed  for  myself  the 
maxim,  'Justice  to  all,'  and  I  earnestly  beseech  your  coopera- 
tion in  keeping  the  maxim  good."  Before  the  end  of  December 
Seward  had  accepted. 

Wise  Selections 

Only  a  few  days  after  sending  the  letter  to  Mr.  Seward  a 
verbal  message  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  Bates  at  St.  Louis  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  would  go  there  and  consult  with  him  about  some 
points  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  the  Cabinet.  And 
Mr.  Bates  was  offered  the  Attorney-Generalship,  and  in  a  few 
days  he  accepted  the  ofiice.  Thus  Mr.  Lincoln  had  obtained  for 
himself  whatever  prestige  Mr.  Seward  had  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  by  the  selection  of  Mr.  Bates  had  done  his  best  to 
keep  Missouri  loyal  to  the  Union.  The  name  of  Mr.  Smith  of 
Indiana,  was  added  as  the  third  name  to  the  list.  That  of 
Colonel  Henry  S.  Lane  of  the  same  State  had  been  considered 
and  then  rejected.  Schuyler  Colfax,  later  Vice  President,  had 
been  urged  for  a  Cabinet  position.  Mr.  Colfax  was  a  man 
much  younger  than  either  Mr.  Smith  or  Mr.  Bates,  was  a 
newspaper  editor,  and  his  friends  had  urged  his  name  strong- 
ly. He  had  entered  Congress  in  1854  when  thirty-three  years 
old.  The  reason  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  appoint  him  was  not  dis- 
closed imtil  after  the  inauguration  of  the  President,  and  then 
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Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  Mr.  Colfax  a  frank  letter,  in  which  he  made 
a  statement  which  had  impelled  the  selection  of  Mr.  Smith.  In 
the  letter  he  said,  "When  you  were  brought  forward  I  said, 
*Colfax  is  a  young  man,  is  already  in  position,  is  running  a 
brilliant  career,  and  is  sure  of  a  bright  future  in  any  event — 
with  Smith  it  is  now  or  never.'  " 

Early  in  his  selecting  of  a  Cabinet  Mr.  Lincoln  had  express- 
ed the  wish  that  Mr.  Chase  of  Ohio  should  become  a  member. 
He  had  been  governor  of  his  State,  and  was  a  man  of  well- 
known  executive  ability  and  of  absolute  integrity  of  character. 
Mr.  Lincoln  believed  that  his  name  as  a  Cabinet  member  would 
inspire  great  confidence.  His  selection,  however,  was  fraught 
with  some  danger,  for  the  reason  that  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania had  put  forward  Senator  Cameron,  its  then  most  prom- 
inent public  citizen,  and  desired  him  also  appointed  to  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Lincoln  Cabinet.  Whether  or  not  it  was  advisable 
to  appoint  one  member  from  Ohio  and  one  member  from  Penn- 
sylvania was  a  question  which  Mr.  Lincoln  had  to  wrestle  with 
and  weigh  with  great  care  and  deliberation.  His  mind  finally 
was  made  up,  and  by  the  end  of  December  he  despatched  a  let- 
ter to  General  Cameron  offering  him  the  position  of  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  Secretary  of  War.  This  letter  to  General 
Cameron  was  perhaps  the  one  which  caused  more  trouble  for 
Mr.  Lincoln  than  any  he  wrote  during  his  entire  public  career. 

Only  a  few  later,  on  January  3,  1861,  another  letter  was 
sent  to  General  Cameron,  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  stated  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  be  taken  into  the  Cabinet.  He  gave 
no  definite  reasons,  but  permitted  the  general  to  guess  what 
the  reasons  might  be.  They  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  due  to  a 
factional  contest  which  was  then  being  waged  against  him  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  his  second  letter  Mr.  Lincoln  urged  General 
Cameron  to  write  him  and  decline  the  appointment.    The  lat- 
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ter,  however,  apparently  believed  that  his  selection  to  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Cabinet  would  mean  his  reintrenchment  in  his  State 
and  he  was  reluctant  to  lose  whatever  prestige  and  enhanced 
position  Mr.  Lincoln's  offer  to  a  position  might  give  him. 
With  matters  in  this  position  the  friends  of  William  L.  Day- 
ton of  New  Jersey  were  strongly  urging  his  selection,  but  as 
we  know  now  General  Cameron  was  finally  appointed. 

Once  Mr.  Seward  was  selected  he  felt  seemingly  free  to  urge 
the  selection  of  the  other  members.  One  of  his  efforts  and 
pleasing  for  a  time  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  was  the  appointment  of  a 
Southern  man.  Mr.  Seward  had  been  one  of  those  who  had 
urged  for  a  position  in  the  Cabinet  either  John  C.  Fremont, 
Randall  Hunt,  of  Louisiana,  or  John  A.  Gilmer  or  Kenneth 
Raynor,  of  North  Carolina,  and  offered  to  learn  whether  or  not 
they  would  accept.  The  names  of  Robert  E.  Scott  and  John  M. 
Botts,  both  of  Virginia;  Henry  Winter  Davis,  of  Maryland; 
Bailey  Peyton  and  Meredith  P.  Gentry,  both  of  Tennessee, 
were  considered  in  connection  with  the  position  of  Postmaster- 
General,  which  finally  went  to  Mr.  Blair.  But  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  quick  to  see  a  danger  to  this  course.  On  January  12,  1861 
he  pointed  to  it  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Seward :  "I  fear  if  we  could 
get  we  could  not  safely  take  more  than  one  such  man — that  is, 
not  more  than  one  who  opposed  us  in  the  election,  the  danger 
being  to  lose  the  confidence  of  our  own  friends." 

The  Cabinet  Completed 
Matters  rested  in  that  position  until  Mr.  Lincoln  arrived  in 
Washington.  Mr.  Seward  was  to  be  Secretary  of  State;  Mr. 
Bates,  Attorney-General;  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
Mr.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  tender  to  General 
Cameron  had  been  recalled,  but  he  had  not  declined.  No  mem- 
ber of  New  England  had  been  finally  selected,  but  Gideon 
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Welles  was  the  man  most  forcibly  urged  and  the  one  whom  Mr. 
Lincoln  most  desired.  One  of  the  sharpest  contests  waged  was 
by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Blair  and  of  Mr.  Davis  for  the  position 
of  Postmaster-General.  Mr.  Blair  was  a  man  considerably 
older,  of  wider  experience  and  of  more  influential  family,  and 
these  were  probably  the  combined  reasons  why  he  was  finally 
selected.  There  was  the  eleventh-hour  declining  by  Mr.  Se- 
ward to  go  into  the  Cabinet,  but  Mr.  Lincoln  had  very  early 
made  up  his  mind  to  have  him  serve  and  his  "I  cannot  afford 
to  have  Seward  take  the  first  trick"  was  so  skillfully  played 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  nation  obtained  the  services  of  this 
man  who  could  not  without  loss  have  been  spared  during  the 
stressful  times  which  followed  closely  upon  the  inauguration 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

John  Davis  Anderson. 
Transcript,  Boston. 


THE  PERSONNEL  OF  LINCOLN'S  CABINET 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Elected  President,  1860.  Born  February 
12,  1809,  in  Hardin,  now  Larue  county,  Kentucky.  Died  April 
15,  1865,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hannibal  Hamlin,  Elected  Vice  President,  1860.  Born 
August  27,  1809,  in  Paris,  Maine.  Died  July  4,  1891,  at  Ban- 
gor, Maine. 

Lincoln's  First  Cabinet,  1861 

William  H.  Seward.  Born  May  6,  1801,  at  Florida,  N.  Y. 
Died  October  10, 1872,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Salmon  P.  Chase.  Born  January  13,  1808,  at  Cornish,  N.  H. 
Died  May  7,  1873,  at  New  York. 

Simon  Cameron.  Born  March  8,  1799,  at  Maytown,  Pa. 
Died  June  26,  1889,  at  Maytown,  Pa. 
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Gideon  Welles.  Born  July  1,  1802,  at  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
Died  February  1,  1898,  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

Caleb  B.  Smith.  Born  April  16,  1808,  at  Boston,  Mass. 
Died  January  7,  1864,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Edward  Bates.  Born  September  4,  1793,  at  Belmont,  Va. 
Died  March  25,  1869,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Montgomery  Blair.  Born  May  10,  1813,  in  Franklin  county, 
Ky.    Died  July  27,  1883,  at  Silver  Springs,  Md. 
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WHEN  the  troops  were  being  mobilized  in  1898  for  the  war 
against  Spain,  the  First  Illinois  Cavalry,  of  which  I  was 
made  chaplain,  was  sent  to  Springfield,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  and,  aside  from  the  routine  duties  as  postmaster  of  the 
regiment,  I  found  myself  with  considerable  leisure  in  which  I 
could  hunt  up  people  who  had  known  Lincoln  personally — ^had 
talked  intimately  with  him  and  gathered  at  first-hand  some  of 
the  anecdotes  that  later  became  common  possessions.  Every 
place  with  which  Lincoln's  name  was  associated  was  visited  in 
a  search  for  the  possible  thing  that  others  had  missed.  The  in- 
terest developed  in  this  way  has  made  me  something  more  than 
a  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of  our  first  martyr  President.  It 
has  taken  me  to  his  birthplace  in  Kentucky,  to  the  haunts  of 
his  boyhood  and  to  the  place  on  the  Ohio  where  he  earned  his 
first  dollar.  It  has  led  me  to  the  grave  of  his  mother  and  to 
the  low  mound  that  marks  the  grave  of  Ann  Rutledge.  I  have 
sought  out  the  places  where  he  spoke  of  the  issues  that  had  to 
be  settled  by  the  arbitrament  of  war.  My  library  has  its  larg- 
est section  given  to  books  written  by  those  who  knew  him  and 
loved  him  and  by  those  who  look  upon  him  through  the  eyes  of 
a  stranger — as  when  Lord  Charnwood  and  Mr.  Drinkwater 
try  to  give  expression  to  a  conception  of  Lincoln  formed  under 
other  skies. 


But  this  is  not  what  I  startd  out  to  say.  I  wanted  to  speak 
of  "memories"  of  Lincoln  that  still  make  up  part  of  life's 
richest  possessions  for  men  and  women  who  live  along  the  old 
turnpike  roads  that  run  out  of  Springfield  and  Bloomington 
and  that  part  of  Illinois  that  knew  Lincoln  as  "he  rode  the  cir- 
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cuit"  in  the  days  when  he  practiced  law.  I  recently  came  upon 
an  old  man — just  turning  into  the  eighties — who  told  me 
stories  of  those  days  and  described  to  me  his  Lincoln.  Every 
man  paints  the  picture  that  pleases  him  best.  This  old  man's 
favorite  picture  of  Lincoln  was  that  of  a  man  with  a  wealth  of 
black  hair  that  hung  over  a  broad  smooth  forehead  and  was 
brushed  back  till  it  partly  hid  the  top  part  of  large  but  not  ill- 
shaped  ears.  The  beard  was  neatly  trimmed,  leaving  the  up- 
per lip  quite  free,  so  that  the  smile  that  lighted  up  the  face 
whenever  there  was  a  sally  of  humor  that  stirred  the  deeper 
soul,  could  be  traced  from  its  slightest  beginnings  throughout 
its  brief  life. 

A  characteristic  attitude  was  one  in  which  Lincoln  would  sit 
with  his  eyes  turned  toward  the  floor,  or  toward  some  distant 
object,  utterly  oblivious  to  all  that  was  transpiring  around 
him.  When  an  answer  to  any  question  had  been  evolved 
through  one  of  those  pensive  periods,  no  revision  was  ever 
afterward  necessary. 

All  this  was  indicated  in  a  photograph  by  Brady  that  the  old 
man  gave  to  me — a  keepsake  to  be  long  treasured.  On  the 
back  of  the  picture  is  written  "A  very  good  likeness  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  as  I  knew  him,  T.  A.  Isbell.  Presented  by  A. 
Lincoln."  I  have  not  seen  it  reproduced  amongst  the  familiar 
portraits  of  Lincoln.    (This  was  the  seated  portrait.) 

(Rev.)  Lt.  Col.  C.  Seymour  Bullock. 

Transcript,  Boston. 
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PERHAPS  it  was  Saturday;  anyway,  it  was  one  of  the  first 
days  of  March,  1860.  Paul  Duvernay  and  Bowdoin  Ca- 
pen  had  been  playing  marbles  on  a  bare  spot  of  clay  near 
the  junction  of  Dorchester  street  and  Broadway,  South  Boston. 
It  was  afternoon,  and  not  late.  At  that  period  school  hours 
were  different;  Wednesday  had  a  half-holiday  and  Saturday 
but  a  half-holiday.  Hence  this  was  either  Wednesday,  Sat- 
urday, or  truancy.  Paul  was  capable  of  a  companionable  lapse 
of  that  character;  Bowdy  was  a  persuasive  boy.  When  the 
sun  comes  beaming  north  it  entices  people  out  into  its  smiling 
warmth;  often  induces  older  persons  than  those  just  entering 
their  teens  to  bathe  in  its  glorious  flood. 

When  the  boys  parted  Bowdy  took  the  marbles  home  with 
him ;  Paul's  pockets  were  as  light  as  his  spirits,  as  he  went  up 
Linden  street  toward  where  his  father  was  at  work  on  a  row 
of  houses  then  building  on  the  Old  Harbor  side  of  the  hill. 

About  half-way  up  this  street  Paul  heard  someone  coming 
from  behind  with  long,  strong  strides.  Turning,  the  boy  saw  a 
gigantic  man  swinging  up  the  narrow  walk;  soon  the  two  came 
close  together.  "Say,  Bub,  is  this  the  right  road  to  Dorchester 
Heights?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Pretty  steep  walking,  isn't  it?  Ain't  many  hills  where  I 
live." 

Paul  volunteered  to  guide  the  stranger,  and  the  foot  of  the 
preserve  was  quickly  reached. 

Curiosity  prompted  the  boy  to  climb  the  incline  in  company 
with  the  visitor.  At  the  top  they  halted  in  the  middle  near  the 
little  reservoir  which  then  occupied  the  present  site  of  a  school- 
house. 
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"Of  course  you  know  the  history  of  this  place?"  asked  the 
stranger. 

"Everybody  knows  that." 

They  faced  the  harbor;  the  State  House  dome  shone  far 
away  on  the  left. 

"The  fleet  lay  about  there,"  said  the  boy,  glad  to  show  his 
knowledge. 

"Then  Washington  planted  his  guns  where  we  stand?" 

"So  everybody  says,  sir." 

"And  George  Washington  probably  stood  just  where  I  now 
stand.    Here  he  made  history  that  counts  for  something." 

The  great  big  man  stooped  over  and  scrabbled  up  a  handful 
of  pebbles  which  he  put  into  his  trousers  pocket.  He  was 
dressed  in  black  cloth ;  he  wore  a  tall  hat,  as  many  men  did  at 
that  time. 

"Probably  this  gravel  was  brought  here  from  somewhere 
else.  Well!  So  was  I;  but  both  of  us  are  better  for  having 
been  here." 

This  was  not  said  to  Paul  but  addressed  to  the  surroundings. 

Soon  the  stranger  saw  all  that  interested  him  and  said, 
"Bub,  I  am  glad  to  have  been  here,  I  may  not  have  another 
opportunity,  and  am  glad  to  have  come." 

Paul  accompanied  the  man  down  to  Broadway  and  Dor- 
chester street.  He  had  never  seen  so  big  a  man  before,  nor  so 
gaunt  a  face,  nor  such  sad  eyes  that  could  light  up  so  finely. 
This  face  fixed  itself  in  his  memory. 

After  a  long  wait  a  horse-car  came  along  and  the  big  man 
thanked  Paul  for  his  kindness,  wrapped  the  boy's  hand  and 
wrist  within  his  gigantic  hand  and  went  cityward. 

The  summer  came  with  intense  interest.  The  crisis  with 
slavery  had  come.  Everyone  was  excited.  Conventions  had 
nominated  candidates  and  political  clubs  were  formed.    Wide- 
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Awakes  paraded  every  night  with  flaming  lamps  and  oil-cloth 
capes.    Paul  was  now  fourteen  and  quite  tall,  so  he  enrolled. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  members  of  the  club, 
for  there  at  the  end  of  Waitt's  Hall  on  the  high  wall  was  a  pic- 
ture of  the  big  stranger  who  had  visited  Washington  Heights 
in  his  company.  Under  this  picture  was  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln." 

Albert  Duvernay  Pentz. 

West  Lynn,  Mass. 


LINCOLN  ON  THE  TARIFF 

Sir:  The  "familiar  Lincoln  quotation"  which  you  copy  from 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  but  which  you  have  not  been  able  to 
find  in  any  authentic  works  of  the  great  man,  must  be  a  fiction. 
The  quotation  is  in  these  words : 

"I  do  not  know  much  about  the  tariff,  but  I  know  this  much, 
when  we  buy  manufactured  goods  abroad  we  get  the  goods  and 
the  foreigner  gets  the  money.  When  we  buy  manufactured 
goods  at  home  we  get  the  goods  and  the  money." 

My  reason  for  thinking  that  Lincoln  never  said  this  is  that 
he  was  not  a  fool.  He  knew  that  a  good  rule  must  work  both 
ways.  In  the  case  supposed,  both  the  foreigner  and  ourselves 
could  double  their  wealth  by  not  trading  at  all.  How  strange 
that  the  world  never  before  discovered  this  method  of  amassing 
riches  by  abolishing  commerce  altogether ! 

The  fallacy  in  the  quoted  saying  consists  in  the  misuse  of  the 
word  money.  When  we  buy  goods  abroad  we  do  not  pay  for 
them  with  money,  but  with  our  own  products — in  Lincoln's  time 
mostly  with  wheat,  corn,  beef,  and  cotton ;  at  the  present  time 
large  and  increasingly  with  automobiles,  sewing  machines,  type- 
writers, locomotives,  and  other  manufactures.     Very  little 
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money  passes  between  us  and  the  foreigner;  just  enough  to 
settle  balances  arising  from  the  exchange  of  goods.  Sometimes 
the  balance  is  for  us,  and  sometimes  against  us. 

The  opinions  of  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  protective  tariff  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  are  perhaps  not  very  important  now,  in  view  of  the 
enormous  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  industrial  affairs 
of  the  nation.  He  could  not  have  given  any  opinions  later  than 
1865.  The  latest  that  he  did,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, are  embraced  in  the  following  letter : 

"Clinton,  III.,  October  11,  1859. 

"Mr.  Edward  Wallace. 

"My  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  just  now  attending  court.  Yesterday, 
before  I  left  Springfield,  your  brother.  Dr.  William  S.  Wallace, 
showed  me  a  letter  of  yours  in  which  you  kindly  mention  my 
name,  inquire  for  my  tariff  views,  and  suggest  the  propriety  of 
my  writing  a  letter  upon  the  subject.  I  was  an  old  Henry  Clay 
tariff  Whig.  In  old  times  I  made  more  speeches  on  that  subject 
than  any  other.    I  have  not  since  changed  my  views. 

"I  believe  yet  if  we  could  have  a  moderate,  carefully  adjusted 
protective  tariff,  so  far  acquiesced  in  as  not  to  be  a  perpetual 
subject  of  political  strife,  squabbles,  and  uncertainties,  it  would 
be  better  for  us. 

"Still,  it  is  my  opinion  that  just  now  the  revival  of  that  ques- 
tion will  not  advance  the  cause  itself  or  the  man  who  revives  it. 

"I  have  not  thought  much  upon  the  subject  recently,  but  my 
general  impression  is  that  the  necessity  of  a  protective  tariff 
will,  ere  long,  force  its  opponents  to  take  it  up ;  and  then  its  old 
friends  can  join  and  establish  it  on  a  more  firm  and  durable 
basis. 

"We,  the  old  Whigs,  have  been  entirely  beaten  on  the  tariff 
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question,  and  we  shall  not  be  able  to  re-establish  the  policy  until 
the  absence  of  it  shall  have  demonstrated  the  necessity  for  it  in 
the  minds  of  men  heretofore  opposed  to  it.  With  this  view  I 
should  prefer  not  now  to  write  a  public  letter  upon  the  subject. 
I  therefore  wish  this  to  be  considered  confidential.    Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln.'* 

The  foregoing  letter  was  printed  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
March  16,  1867.  I  believe  it  has  not  been  included  in  any  of 
Lincoln's  collected  works.  Although  authentic  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered important,  but  if  the  writer  of  it  had  believed  that  all 
nations  could  double  their  wealth  by  refraining  from  trade  with 
each  other  this  would  have  been  a  suitable  occasion  for  saying 
so. 

Horace  White. 

Evening  Post,  N.  Y.,  April  10,  1919. 
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Springfield,  111.,  Oct.  26, 1860.  To  Major  Gen.  David  Hunter. 
"Private  and  Confidential."  In  reference  to  the  rumors  of  op- 
position to  the  Government  in  event  of  Republican  success  at 
the  polls. 

"I  have  another  letter,  from  a  writer  unknown  to  me,  saying  the  officers  of 
the  Army  at  Fort  Kearny,  have  determined,  in  case  of  Republican  success  at  the 
approaching  Presidential  election,  to  take  themselves  and  the  arms  at  that  point, 
South,  for  the  purpose  of  resistance  to  the  Government —  While  I  think  there  are 
many  chances  to  one  that  this  is  a  humbug,  it  occurs  to  me  that  any  movement 

of  this  sort  in  the  army,  would  leak  out  and  become  known  to  you In  such 

case,  if  it  would  not  be  unprofessional  or  dishonorable   (of  which  you  are  to 
judge)  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  apprize  me  of  it." 

Springfield,  111.,  Dec.  22,  1860.  To  Maj.  Gen.  David  Hunter. 
"Confidential." 
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"I  am  much  obliged  by  the  receipt  of  yours  of  the  18th.  The  most  we  can 
do  now  is  to  watch  events,  and  be  as  well  prepared  as  possible  for  any  turn  things 
may  take.  If  the  forts  fall,  my  judgment  is  that  they  are  to  be  retaken —  When 
I  shall  determine  definitely  my  time  of  starting  to  Washington  I  will  notify  you." 

Washington,  Oct.  24,  1861.  To  the  Commander  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  West  (Gen.  Fremont).  Referring  to  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  rebels  from  Missouri,  and  the  defeat  of  Price's 
army,  and  their  retreat  upon  North- Western  Arkansas. 

"The  main  rebel  army  (Price's)  west  of  the  Mississippi,  is  believed  to  have 
passed  Dade  County,  in  full  retreat  upon  North-Western  Arkansas,  leaving  Mis- 
souri almost  freed  from  the  enemy,  excepting  in  the  South-East  of  the  State. 
Assuming  this  basis  of  fact,  it  seems  desirable  [sic]  as  you  are  not  likely  to 
overtake  Price,  and  are  in  danger  of  making  too  long  a  line  from  your  own  base 

of  supplies  and  reinforcements,  that  you  should  give  up   the  pursuit 

Before  Spring  the  people  of  Missouri  will  be  in  no  favorable  mood  to  renew, 
for  next  year,  the  troubles  which  have  so  much  afflicted  and  impoverished  them 
during  this." 

A  fine  letter,  showing  thoi^keen  insight  of  the  President  into  things 
military.  He  concludes  his  letter  with  a  reiteration  of  a  large  discretion 
which  "must  be,  and  is,  left  with  yourself." 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  Dec.  31,  1861.  To  Major 
Gen.  Hunter.  With  envelope,  on  which  Gen.  Hunter  has  writ- 
ten: ''The  President  in  reply  to  my  'ugly  letter.'  This  letter 
was  kept  on  his  table  for  more  than  a  month,  and  then  sent  by 
a  private  conveyance,  with  directions  to  hand  it  to  me  only 
when  I  was  in  good  humor!   !   !   !'' 

"Yours  of  the  23rd  is  received,  and  I  am  constrained  to  say  it  is  difficult  to 
answer  so  ugly  a  letter  in  good  temper.  I  am,  as  you  intimate,  losing  much  of 
the  great  confidence  I  place  in  you  ....  from  the  flood  of  grumbling  despatches 

and  letters  I  have  seen  from  you No  one  has  blamed  you  for  the  retrograde 

movement  from  Springfield,  nor  for  the  information  you  gave  Gen.  Cameron,  and 
this  you  could  readily  understand  if  it  were  not  for  your  unwarranted  assumption 
that  the  ordering  you  to  Leavenworth  must  necessarily  have  been  done  as  a  punish- 
ment for  some  fault You  constantly  speak  of  being  placed  in  command  of 

only  3,000.  Now  tell  me,  is  not  this  mere  impatience?  Have  you  not  known  all 
the  while  that  you  are  to  command  four  or  five  times  that  many  ? 
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"I  have  been,  and  am  sincerely  your  friend ;  and  if,  as  such,  I  dare  to  make 
a  suggestion,  I  would  say  you  are  adopting  the  best  possible  way  to  ruin  your- 
self. 'Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies' —  He  who  does  something  at 
the  head  of  one  regiment,  will  eclipse  him  who  does  nothing  at  the  head  of  a 
hundred." 

Written  in  pencil,  on  16mo  card.    (To  Sec.  of  War  E.  M. 
Stanton.) 

An  extremely  interesting  little  note,  such  as  it  was  Lincoln's  custom 
to  send  over  to  the  War  Office,  when  he  did  not  go  there  personally, 
during  the  anxious  hours  while  the  news  from  distant  battle-fields  came 
tediously  over  the  wires. 

The  present  note  was  written  during  the  critical  September  days 
of  1862  when  the  Union  Army  in  Tennessee  under  Gen.  Buell  was 
retreating  before  Gen.  Bragg  and  when  consternation  reigned  in  Louis- 
ville and  Cincinnati,  which  were  temporarily  exposed  to  attack. 

It  reads:  "Has  anything  been  heard  from  Buell  lately?  Is  anything 
being  done  for  East  Tennessee?  A.  Lincoln." 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  D.  C,  April  1,  1863.   To 
Major  Gen.  Hunter.  In  regard  to  Union  colored  troops. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  the  accounts  of  your  colored  force  at  Jacksonville,  Florida. 
I  see  the  enemy  are  driving  at  them  fiercely,  as  is  to  be  expected.  It  is  important 
to  the  enemy  that  such  a  force  shall  not  take  shape,  and  grow  and  thrive,  in  the 
South;  and  in  precisely  the  same  proportion,  it  is  important  to  us  that  it  shall. 
Hence  the  utmost  caution  and  vigilance  is  necessary  on  our  part.  The  enemy  will 
make  extra  efforts  to  destroy  them;  and  we  should  do  the  same  to  preserve  and 
increase  them." 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  LINCOLN 

(By  Ex-Gov.  D.  H.  Chamberlain,  in  The  Tribune,  Nov.  4,  1883.) 

It  was  my  privilege  once,  and  once  only  to  talk  with  Abraham 
Lincoln — at  Petersburg,  April  6, 1863. 

His  face,  his  figure,  his  attitude,  his  words,  form  the  mo^t 
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remarkable  picture  in  my  memory,  and  will  while  memory 
lasts. 

I  spoke  to  him  of  the  country's  gratitude  for  his  great  deliver- 
ance of  the  slaves.  His  sad  face  beamed  for  a  moment  with  his 
happiness,  as  he  answered  in  exact  substance  and  very  nearly 
in  words:  **I  have  been  only  an  instrument.  The  logic  and 
moral  power  of  Garrison,  and  the  anti-slavery  people  of  the 
country,  and  the  army,  have  done  all.*' 


LINCOLN  AT  GETTYSBURG 

WHO  FIRST  DISCERNED  THAT  THE  WORDS  THEN  SPOKEN  WERE 

IMMORTAL? 

You  are  in  error  in  the  statement  in  your  editorial  article  on 
"Our  National  Birthday"  on  July  4  that  the  London  Times  first 
discerned  that  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address  belonged  to  the 
ages  and  was  "deathless  from  the  dead." 

Neither  the  London  Times  nor  any  other  foreign  publication 
is  entitled  to  priority  of  recognition  of  the  high  merits  of  the 
address,  although  such  assertions  have  been  repeatedly  pub- 
lished for  the  last  thirty  years  or  more.  Least  of  all  is  the  Lon- 
don Times  to  be  credited  with  such  discovery,  as  shown  by  the 
following  excerpt  from  its  paper  of  December  4,  1863,  fifteen 
days  following  the  address,  from  the  pen  of  its  American  cor- 
respondent : 

The  Gettysburg  ceremony  was  rendered  ludicrous  by  some  of  the 
sallies  of  that  poor  President  Lincoln,  who  seems  determined  to  play 
in  this  great  American  Union  the  part  of  the  famous  Governor  of 
Barataria.  Anything  more  dull  and  commonplace  it  wouldn't  be  easy 
to  produce. 

It  was  an  American,  Dr.  Josiah  G.  Holland,  who,  quick  to 
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see  in  Lincoln's  words  at  Gettysburg  something  far  above  the 
ordinary,  wrote  accordingly  in  the  Springfield,  (Mass.)  Repub- 
lican the  day  following.  A  few  days  later  George  William  Cur- 
tis and  Henry  W.  Longfellow  expressed  themselves  in  like 
strain. 

The  best  information  points  to  Goldwin  Smith  as  the  first 
writer  abroad  to  discover  anything  of  special  merit  in  the  ad- 
dress, his  contribution  on  the  subject  being  published  in  Moc- 
millan*s  Magazine  of  February,  1865,  fifteen  months  after  the 
London  Times's  diatribe  above  quoted.  Statements  of  numer- 
ous American  writers  awarding  title  of  first  discovery  to  the 
Westminster  Review  and  other  English  publications  lack  veri- 
fication. Isaac  Markens. 

Sun,  N.  Y.,  July  8,  1920. 


LINCOLN  AND  OXFORD 

Attention  has  been  called  to  this  old  query  as  to  where  the 
Gettysburg  address  is  shown  in  Oxford.  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
speech  hangs  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  A  perfect  speech, 
because  so  much  is  expressed  in  such  few,  simple  words.  The 
Westminster  Review,  September,  1866,  said:  "It  has  but  one 
equal :  in  that  pronounced  upon  those  who  fell  during  the  first 
year  of  the  Peloponesian  war,  and  in  one  respect  it  is  superior 
to  that  great  speech.  It  is  not  only  more  natural,  fuller  of  feel- 
ing, more  touching  and  pathetic,  but  we  know  with  absolute 
certainty  that  it  was  really  delivered.  Nature  here  fairly  takes 
precedence  of  art,  even  though  it  be  the  art  of  Thucydides." 

ARCHER. 

Transcript^  Boston. 
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EDITOR'S  PREFACE 

WE  HAVE  often  had  difficulty  both  in  discovering  and  obtain- 
ing the  originals  of  our  Lincoln  iteins,  but  no  three  others 
combined  have  cost  as  much  in  either  way,  as  Mr.  Stead's  two 
articles.  Learning  of  one  of  them  from  Miss  Stead's  biography  of  him 
(1913),  we  set  about  learning  what  the  "obscure  paper"  was,  which 
he  there  referred  to  as  containing  an  article  by  him.  Considerable 
correspondence  with  authorities  (supposed)  in  England,  assured  us 
that  it  was  the  Tyneside  Observer,  of  Jarrow  in  the  north  of  England. 

After  five  years  offruitlesssearchforit,wefound— its  assignee!  and 
that  no  copies  were  extant.  As  a  forlorn  hope,  an  inquiry  inserted 
in  Notes  &  Queries,  London,  produced  the  surprising  information 
that  the  Gateshead  Observer  was  what  we  needed;  and  an  obliging 
"searcher"  in  the  British  Museum  Reading-Room  found  it  and  sent 
us  a  copy — just  six  years  after  our  first  inquiry. 

As  the  two  articles  have  never  before  been  listed  in  any  Lincoln 
bibliography,  nor  the  noted  author's  name  been  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  great  President,  we  feel  that  our  labor  has  been 
well  spent.  Of  our  other  articles,  we  think  Mrs.  Davis' very  remark- 
able story  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  contributions 
we  have  ever  printed.  Its  only  previous  mention — and  in  a  very 
brief  form — is  found  in  the  late  Francis  E.  Leupp's  "Walks  around 
Washington,"  and  it  was  due  to  his  kind  assistance  that  we  were 
enabled  to  obtain  it  in  its  present  complete  form  from  Mrs.  Davis. 

The  other  various  articles  need  no  description,  but  our  frontis- 
piece is  one  of  the  rarissima  of  collectors. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  bank  accounts,  both  in 
Illinois  and  Washington,  a  bank  check  signed  by  him  is  almost 
unknown — even  the  great  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Judd  Stewart 
not  containing  one.  We  are  able  to  trace  only  four — one  in  Wash- 
ington, the  others  in  his  home  town  of  Springfield,  where,  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Helmle,  of  the  Springfield  Marine  Bank, 
(the  present  name  of  the  institution  on  which  the  checks  were  drawn) 
we  were  able  to  secure  photographs  of  the  two  which  we  re -produce 
herewith. 


THE  MURDER  OF  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN 

By  W.  T.  STEAD, 

Editor  of  the  ^'Gateshead  Observer" 

April  29th,    1865 

ONE  of  the  foulest  deeds  in  the  annals  of  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted at  Washington. 

President  Lincoln,  sitting  in  the  theatre,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  was  shot  to  death  on  the  14th  inst,  by  an  assassin  who  unfortu- 
nately escaped,  and  had  not  been  apprehended  when  the  "Nova 
Scotia,"  which  reached  Liverpool,  left  New  York. 

No  wonder  that  so  dreadful  a  murder,  so  far  as  Mr.  Lincoln  is 
concerned  and  so  great  a  calamity  for  the  country  which  he  governed 
with  an  ability  which  even  his  adversaries  have  not  been  the  last  to 
admit,  has  aroused  the  indignation  of  every  people  to  think  its 
perpetration  has  been  known;  and  warmed  even  the  coldest  heart 
into  sympathy  with  her  who  has  been  deprived  not  only  of  a  hus- 
band, but  of  one  whose  management  of  State  affairs  has  illuminated 
a  brighter  page  in  the  history  of  his  country  than  any  which  has 
emblazoned  since  the  death  of  Washington. 

The  crime  indeed  the  more  it  is  looked  at  intensifies  in  atrocity, 
for  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the  moment  of  his  assassination,  and  in  the  hour 
of  victory  it  is  well  known,  and  as  we  always  believed  would  be  the 
case,  was  desirous  of  securing  peace  with  the  least  possible  humilia- 
tion to  the  defeated  party,  and  with  a  view  to  an  impartial  promo- 
tion of  the  interests  of  every  State  of  the  Union,  the  restoration  of 
which  was  the  great  object  of  his  incessant  labour,  and  as  he  (we 
believe  most  honestly)  believed  the  one  thing  needful  to  secure  the 
power  and  happiness  of  the  Republic. 

The  utter  hopelessness  of  further  resistance  in  the  South  had 
been  proved  by  the  surrender  of  General  Lee,  with  all  that  remained 
of  his  Army,  to  the  Union  Commander. 
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The  terms  given  by  the  victorious  General  Grant  to  his  gallant 
though  unsuccessful  opponent  were  of  themselves  an  indication  of 
that  clement  policy  on  which  the  President  was  said  to  be  resolved. 

There  was  no  humiliation — no  captivity  for  either  officers  or 
men — all  the  honours  of  war  were  allowed  by  the  victor,  and  the 
parole  (Thonnetir  of  the  vanquished  was  considered  sufficient  security 
that  no  resumption  of  arms  would  be  resorted  to  by  soldiers  whose 
conduct  in  the  field  had  secured  them  respect  both  in  the  cabinet 
and  the  camp  of  the  conquerors. 

The  ruffian  in  striking  down  the  President  struck  at  the  same 
time  at  the  heart  of  a  Nation  desirous  of  forgetting  past  differences 
and  of  changing  a  bloody  war  into  an  everlasting  peace. 

He  was  the  murderer,  not  only  of  the  President,  but  of  this 
disposition  towards  forgiveness  which  was  beginning  to  manifest 
itself  in  almost  every  department  and  class  of  the  northern  states. 

Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  say  w^hether  the  deed  ought  to  be  most 
bitterly  execrated  in  the  Northern  or  in  the  Southern  States. 

The  death  wound  of  the  President,  it  is  true  laid  a  great  man 
low,  but  it  produced  a  paroxj^sm  of  anguish  at  the  same  time  in 
every  city,  nook,  and  corner  of  the  vast  territories  which  he  ruled, 
and  we  haye  not  the  least  doubt  in  those  also  which  are  endeavour- 
ing to  secure  their  independence. 

Murder  in  its  ordinary  acceptation  is  a  thing  unknown  to 
honourable  warfare,  and  as  such  we  verily  believe,  this  sad  and 
sanguinary  act  will  be  regarded  in  the  Confederate  States. 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  so  great  a  criminal  as  Wilkes  Booth 
(as  the  wretch  is  called)  even  temporarily  has  escaped.  That  he 
will  succeed  in  evading  justice  for  any  considerable  length  of  time 
we  cannot  believe.  No  community  even  of  literal  savages  would 
harbour  such  a  monster. 

The  mark  of  Cain  will  be  upon  him,  and  we  fain  trust  will 
facilitate  his  apprehension.  We  only  hope  he  may  have  gone  to 
some  Confederate  State,  because  we  cannot  but  believe  that,  despite 
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all  the  asperities  of  which  civil  strife  has  been  productive,  he  would 
in  that  case  be  immediately  given  up  to  the  National  authorities, 
and  the  doing  so  would  tend  to  dispel  the  suspicion  which  in  some 
quarters  seems  to  prevail,  that  the  murder  was  planned  not  by  one 
or  two  individuals  only,  but  by  the  government  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy — an  atrocity  of  which  we  believe  the  latter  to  be  utterly 
incapable. 

That  there  were  two  persons  bent  on  murder  on  the  14  th  is 
evident;  while  Booth  was  shooting  Mr.  Lincoln,  another  ruffian 
whose  name  is  unknown  and  who  has  also  escaped,  was  endeavouring 
to  stab  to  death  Mr.  Seward,  although  lying  in  a  state  of  great 
suffering  consequent  upon  a  recent  serious  accident;  and  not  only 
was  the  life  of  Mr.  Seward  jeopardised,  but  his  son  was  grievously 
wounded  by  the  assassin's  dagger  while  endeavouring  to  protect 
his  father  against  the  man  of  blood.  Indeed  it  was  at  first  reported 
that  young  Seward  had  died  of  his  wounds,  but  this  has  since  been 
contradicted. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  both  father  and  son  may  yet  live  to 
serve  their  country  and  earn  its  gratitude.  It  is  an  eminently 
creditable  as  well  as  consolatory  fact  that  in  every  portion  of  the 
United  Kingdom  the  news  of  the  bloody  scene  in  the  Washington 
Theatre  produced  a  thrill  of  horror  and  indignation,  and  that  all 
classes,  from  the  Queen  on  her  throne  to  the  very  humblest  of  her 
subjects,  are  desirous  of  testifying  to  the  people  of  America  their 
detestation  of  the  crime  and  their  sympathy  with  those  whom  the 
assassin's  dagger  has  deprived  at  once  a  father,  a  ruler,  a  statesman 
and  a  friend. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  "GATESHEAD  OBSERVERS  MAY  6th,  1865. 

By  W.  T.  Stead 

The   horror   and   indignation   caused   by   the   assassination   of 
President  Lincoln,  and  the  attempted  murder  of  Mr.  Seward  and  his 
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son,  have  created,  as  our  readers  already  know  universal  feelings  of 
detestation  in  every  corner  of  Her  Majesty's   dominions. 

We  rejoice  exceedingly  in  the  demonstration;  we  never  knew 
any  good  come  out  of  assassinations  even  of  tyrants,  as  they  are 
called — the  death  of  the  greatest  of  them  never  seems  to  have  ended 
in  any  beneficial  result.  But,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  no  tyrant — The 
sympathy  therefore  is  universal.  We  rejoice  that  political  opinions 
were  carefully  suppressed  in  our  local  meetings  and  the  opinions  of 
the  assemblies  confined  to  expressions  of  indignation  at  the  crime 
and  of  sympathy  with  the  sufferers. 


THE  LINCOLN  WAY 

THE  last  General  Assembly  wisely  and  patriotically  resolved  that 
the  route  traveled  by  Lincoln  and  his  folk  from  his  birth-place 
in  Kentucky  to  his  tomb  in  Illinois  ought  to  be  determined, 
and  forever  known  as  the  "Lincoln  Way."  At  the  same  time 
the  Trustees  of  the  State  Historical  Library  were  asked  to  supervise 
that  part  of  the  investigation  which  lay  within  the  state  of  Illinois. 
When  the  resolution  was  passed,  and  for  some  time  afterwards, 
no  one  fully  realized  the  difficulties  that  beset  such  an  investigation. 
A  member  of  the  House  said  to  me  several  months  ago:  "We  thought 
that  any  standard  biography  of  the  martyred  President  would 
contain  the  information  desired."  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  same 
idea  was  in  the  minds  of  every  member  of  the  General  Assembly  that 
voted  for  the  resolution.  Such  was  my  own  feeling,  and  naturally 
enough  I  turned  to  the  life  of  Mr.  Lincoln  by  Nicolay  and  Hay,  but 
the  result  was  disappointing.  One  after  another  of  his  biographies 
was  examined  with  similar  results,  until  the  whole  range  of  printed 
matter  had  been  gone  over.  The  first  rift  of  light  came  from  the 
work  of  one  of  our  own  fellow  citizens,  the  Honorable  J.  McCann 
Davis  of  Springfield.  He  and  Miss  Tarbell  in  their  excellent  volume 
on  the  early  life  of  Lincoln,  had  ascertained  the  fact  that  the  Lin- 
coln party  passed  through  Vincennes,  Indiana,  and  Palestine,  Illinois. 
This  gave  me  a  clue,  and  a  valuable  one  indeed. 

With  the  fact  established  that  the  information  sought  could  not 
be  acquired  from  books,  attention  was  turned  to  a  serious  study  of 
the  country  through  which  the  Lincolns  were  most  likely  to  have 
traveled.  Such  a  study  has  resulted  in  bringing  to  light  important 
historical  data,  which  in  themselves  are  interesting  and  instructive, 
and  when  seen  in  the  light  of  the  particular  investigation  under  way 
are  doubly  so  and  merit  our  attention  for  a  moment. 

From  the  evidence  at  hand,  the  Lincolns  appear  to  have  traveled 
through  what  were  then  the  counties  of  Lawrence,  Crawford,    Clark 
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and  Shelby,  and  into  Macon.  These  five  counties  had  approxi- 
mately an  area  of  six  thousand  square  miles;  and  contained  within 
their  borders  some  fifteen  thousand  white  people. 

Everything  points  to  the  fact  that  these  counties,  as  well  as  those 
to  the  northwest,  were  filling  up  with  settlers  during  the  late  twenties 
and  early  thirties.  From  the  older  settlements  of  Lawrence  and 
Crawford  counties  came  many  seeking  newer  and  cheaper  lands; 
with  them  came  immigrants  from  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  It 
would  be  a  safe  guess  to  say  that  a  great  majority  of  these  settlers 
came  in  ox  wagons  and  that  many  of  them  had  tall  awkward  sons. 
The  spectacle  of  the  Lincolns  hauling  all  their  earthly  possessions  in 
wagons  drawn  by  oxen  kept  to  their  task  by  the  lash  of  the  ever 
watchful  Abe  could  hardly  have  caused  a  second  notice.  He  was 
but  the  type  of  a  hardy  throng  and  all  his  uncouthness,  awkwardness 
and  peculiar  ways  found  exact  counterpart  in  the  people  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact  on  the  trip. 

If  the  party  passed  through  York  and  Palestine,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  did,  the  road  traveled  was  the  best  in 
that  part  of  the  state.  Its  northern  terminus  was  at  Paris  or  Dan- 
ville, while  the  southern  end  extended  into  Lawrence  county  and 
perhaps  farther.  Indian  trails  branching  off  from  this  road  sufficed 
for  routes  of  travel.  These  routes  still  remain  and  present  roads 
attest  their  excellence.  Naturally  they  led  along  high  ground  and 
across  the  shallows  in  the  rivers  and  creeks,  and  travelers  through  a 
strange  and  uninhabited  country  could  be  expected  to  follow  them, 
unless  some  particular  and  pressing  reason  turned  them  aside. 

While  all  those  connected  with  this  investigation  have  taken 
great  care  to  make  it  clear  that  no  final  determinations  have  been 
made,  and  that  investigation  at  every  point  will  be  carried  out  to  the 
very  end,  it  is  perhaps  not  inappropriate  at  this  time  to  mention 
some  of  the  places  through  which  the  Lincolns  appear  to  have  passed, 
together  with  a  notice  of  the  difficulties  encountered,  and  the  prospects 
of  carrying  the  work  to  completion. 
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According  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  biographers,  Thomas  Lincoln 
Dennis  Hanks,  and  Squire  Hall,  with  their  respective  families,  left 
Gentry ville,  Indiana,  for  the  Sangamon  country  on  March  1,  1830, 
and  two  weeks  later  arrived  in  Macon  county  at  the  farm  of  John 
Hanks.  Mrs.  Harriet  Chapman,  whose  father  was  Dennis  Hanks, 
and  who  is  one  of  the  two  surviving  members  of  that  historic  party, 
stated  that  thirteen  persons  made  the  journey.  She  says  further 
that  there  were  three  wagons,  two  drawn  by  oxen,  and  one  by  horses. 
Mrs.  Chapman  corroborates  Mr.  Lincoln's  biographers  in  their 
statement  that  the  trip  was  made  directly  and  without  delay. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  party  at  Vincennes,  our  special  interest  in 
the  "Way"  begins.  After  a  short  stop  the  journey  was  resumed  in  a 
northwardly  direction  through  Bruceville,  Indiana.  The  river  was 
crossed  at  Russellville.  Continuing  northward,  the  party  passed 
through  Palestine,  which  was  then  the  seat  of  a  government  land 
office,  through  Hutsonville  and  York.  The  last  named  place  was 
also  of  great  importance.  It  was  situated  on  the  Wabash  river  at 
the  headwaters  of  a  certain  kind  of  navigation,  and  enjoyed  a  large 
export  trade  as  well  as  being  the  center  of  a  thriving  farming  commu- 
nitj\  Passing  through  York  the  party  continued  northward  a  few 
miles,  and  then  struck  off  on  an  Indian  trail  that  led  to  the  interior. 
This  trail  extended  from  the  Wabash  country  to  the  headwaters  of 
the  Little  Wabash  and  the  Embarrass  rivers  and  possibly  farther. 
Finally  the  travelers  came  to  the  route  of  the  National  Road,  perhaps 
at  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Martinvsille.  From  this  point 
the  evidence  is  conflicting.  Mrs.  Chapman  believes  that  the  party 
turned  westward,  crossing  the  Embarrass  river  at  the  place  where 
Greenup  is  now  located.  Conflicting  evidence  has  it  that  the  trail 
was  followed  in  a  northwestwardly  direction  from  Martinsville, 
and  that  the  crossing  of  the  Embarrass  was  at  Logan's,  now  McCann's 
Ford.  To  support  this  last  statement  I  have  seven  or  eight  affidavits 
and  a  great  many  letters  received  since  making  my  report  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Library.  All  accounts  agree,  however,  that  the 
party  stopped  with  relatives  near  the  headwaters    of    the    Little 
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Wabash.  From  this  point  to  Decatur,  the  next  place  where  the 
Lincolns  appear,  the  route  is  in  doubt.  Mrs.  Chapman  insists  that 
the  party  kept  in  a  northwestwardly  direction,  but  she  can  give  no 
details  concerning  the  route.  To  some,  a  more  probable  route 
would  have  been  by  Shelbyville  and  thence  north  to  Decatur.  This 
is  an  uncertainty  that  must  be  cleared  up  in  due  time. 

In  an  investigation  of  this  sort  one  meets  up  with  all  kinds  of 
situations,  some  of  which  are  serious,  others  ludicrous. 

As  an  extreme  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  exact 
facts  about  affairs  and  events  with  which  almost  every  body  professes 
to  be  conversant,  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  surveying  and 
building  of  the  National  Road.  All  of  us  have  general  ideas  about 
that  work  of  internal  improvement,  but  I  confess  to  you  that  I  have 
been  unable  to  learn  with  even  approximate  definiteness  just  when 
the  survey  in  Illinois  was  made  and  when  the  route  was  marked  or 
blazed  through.  Somewhere  at  Washington  lies  buried  in  a  mass  of 
material  the  facts  that  we  seek.  The  commissioner  of  the  general 
land  office  after  a  careful  search  has  been  unable  to  unearth  them, 
and  has  referred  me  to  the  treasury  department,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  kept  on  file  receipts  for  the  expenditure  of  such  surveying. 

Problems  of  a  similar  character,  but  ones  that  cannot  be  an- 
swered by  a  consultation  of  records  relate  to  the  general  topography 
of  the  country.  For  instance  there  is  a  large  swamp  situated  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Lawrence  county.  The  laws  of  Illinois  indicate 
that  some  sort  of  a  road  ran  from  a  point  opposite  Vincennes  north- 
ward toward  Palestine,  but  an  examination  of  the  ground,  and  the 
evidence  of  the  oldest  citizens  of  that  locality,  unite  in  seeming  to 
show  that  such  a  road  would  have  been  impassable  except  in  the 
dry  est  seasons. 

These  obstacles  have  been  serious,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
many  more  of  a  like  nature  will  arise  to  plague  the  investigation. 
There  are,  however,  others  of  a  no  less  serious  nature  that  would  be 
ludicrous  in  the  extreme  if  it  were  not  for  the  seriousness  with  which 
they  have  to  be  taken.     For  example,  while  on  one  of  the  many 
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trips  out  through  eastern  IlHnois,  I  was  informed  that  a  certain 
gentleman  could  enlighten  me,  and  was  advised  to  call  upon  him. 
Following  my  avowed  policy  of  taking  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  information,  I  hastened  to  call  upon  the  gentleman  to 
whom  I  had  been  referred.  Apparently  my  coming  was  anticipated, 
for  before  I  could  even  introduce  myself  and  explain  my  mission,  I 
was  assured  by  my  host  that  he  knew  all  about  the  "Lincoln  Way" 
and  would  be  glad  to  enlighten  me.  As  a  premise  for  whatever 
arguments  he  intended  to  make,  he  proceeded  to  declare  that  one  of 
his  ancestors  had  come  to  Illinois  in  the  Lincoln  party.  Instantly 
I  saw  the  end  of  my  troubles  and  eagerly  reached  for  my  maps  and 
note  book;  but  as  if  inspired  by  some  unseen  force  I  casually  asked 
my  host  what  year  his  said  ancestor  came  to  Illinois.  Without 
hesitating  he  replied:  "In  the  year  1819." 

False  notions  of  a  different  type  keep  constantly  cropping  out. 
In  one  particular  instance  a  gentleman  makes  the  claim  that  the 
Lincolns  stopped  with  a  friend  while  on  the  way,  and  that  this  same 
friend  was  at  the  time  a  candidate  for  an  office  in  a  particular  county 
that  had  not  yet  been  established  or  even  authorized  to  be  established. 
Another  gentleman  has  the  Hankses  leaving  the  party  soon  after 
entering  Illinois,  and  settling  in  a  region  quite  remote  from  the  place 
where  they  actually  settled.  Still  another  would  put  the  old  Lincoln 
homestead  in  a  county  south  of  where  it  is  located. 

Still  another  type  of  authorities  on  the  "Lincoln  Way,"  and  one 
with  which  reason  does  not  always  prevail,  would  project  the  travelers 
through  forest  and  prairie,  over  hills  and  across  rivers,  with  little  or 
no  regard  for  the  character  of  the  ground  and  the  location  of  roads, 
trails,  and  fords.  If  it  be  assumed  for  a  moment  that  the  Lincolns 
refused  to  follow  the  beaten  paths,  made  so  by  hundreds  that  pre- 
ceded them,  then  the  task  we  have  set  up  for  ourselves  is  hopeless. 
There  were  certain  well  defined  trails  and  paths,  along  which  settlers 
were  clustered,  and  over  which  these  same  settlers  had  come,  and 
any  opinion  or  theory  that  would  have  the  Lincolns  disregard  such 
established  routes  of  travel  would  stamp  Thomas  Lincoln,  Squire 
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Hall  and  Dennis  Hanks,  all  three  experienced  pioneers,  as  no  pioneers 
at  all.  Besides  what  could  the  travelers  have  expected  to  gain  by- 
refusing  to  follow  such  trails  and  paths?  By  direct  air-line  the 
distance  from  Vincennes  to  Decatur  is  something  like  one  hundred 
and  five  miles,  while  the  distance  by  established  roads  and  paths 
between  these  same  two  points  is  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  and  perhaps  not  as  much  as  that.  In  exchange  for  the 
saving  of  something  like  twentj^-five  miles,  the  party  would  have 
been  compelled  to  strike  across  trackless  forest  and  prairie,  over  or 
around  steep  hills,  and  through  almost  impassable  swamps.  In 
my  opinion  the  "Lincoln  Way"  will  be  found  in  the  main  to  lie  along 
the  most  direct  traveled  route,  and  to  the  determination  of  this  route 
all  investigations  must  be  turned. 

For  continuing  the  investigation  the  last  General  Assembly 
appropriated  one  thousand  dollars.  During  the  summer  months  a 
careful  examination  was  made  of  the  county  archives  of  Coles, 
Clark  and  Shelby  counties,  and  Knox  County,  Indiana,  in  an  attempt 
to  locate  the  trails  and  fords  used  at  the  time  the  Lincolns  migrated 
to  Illinois.  The  work  is  being  carried  forward  as  rapidly  as  time  and 
the  nature  of  the  investigation  will  allow,  and  if  no  unforeseen  ob- 
stacles arise  a  finding  will  be  made  next  year. 

C.  M.  Thompson. 

The  Alumni  Quarterly,  University  of  Illinois. 
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WHITMAN  ON  LINCOLN 

The  original  of  this  letter  is  owned  in  New  York,  and  is  of  exceptional  interest 
as  written  to  two  intimate  friends,  and  revealing  Whitman  at  his  very  best.  He 
says :  "I  am  writing  this  at  night,  as  I  am  taking  care  of  a  sick  child,  whose 
mother  has  gone  to  see  Matilda  Heron  play  Medea." 

Washington,  March  19,    1863. 

*  *  *  *  After  describing  his  life  in  Washington,   among  the  soldiers, 
he  refers  thus  to  Mr.  Lincoln : 

"Congress  does  not  seize  hard  upon  me.  .  .much  gab,  great  fear 
of  public  opinion;  plenty  of  low  business  talent,  but  no  masterful 
man  in  Congress  (probably  best  so) — I  think  Well  of  the  Presi- 
dent. He  has  a  face  like  a  Hoosier  Michael  Angelo,  so  awful  ugly 
it  becomes  beautiful,  with  its  strange  mouth,  its  deep-cut  criss-cross 
lines  and  its  doughnut  complexion.  My  notion  is,  too,  that  under- 
neath his  outside  manner  and  stories  from  country  bar-rooms  (it  is 
his  humor)  Mr.  Lincoln  keeps  a  fountain  of  first-class  practical 
telling  wisdom.  I  do  not  dwell  on  the  supposed  failures  of  his  govern- 
ment; he  has  shown,  I  sometimes  think,  an  almost  supernatural 
tact  in  keeping  the  ship  afloat  at  all,  with  head  steady,  not  only 
not  going  down  and  now  certain  not  to,  but  with  proud  and  resolute 
spirit,  and  flag  flying  in  sight  of  the  world,  menacing  and  high  as 
ever.  I  say  never  yet  Captain,  never  ruler,  had  such  a  perplexing, 
dangerous  task  as  his,  the  past  two  years.  I  more  and  more  rely 
upon  his  idiomatic  Western  genius,  careless  of  court  dress  or  of 
court  decorums 
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(The  sculptor's  own  account  of  it  with  extracts  from  his  reminiscences) 

MY  father,  Leonard  W.  Volk,  the  sculptor,  had  a  some- 
what amusing  experience  in  trying  to  dispose  of  some  photo- 
graphs of  Lincoln  for  his  friend  Hesler,  the  Chicago 
photographer,  who  had  taken  the  photographs  about  the  time 
Lincoln  sat  for  Mr.  Volk  for  his  bust.  Father  was  making  a  trip 
through  some  of  the  Eastern  cities  and  Hesler  wished  him  to  estab- 
lish agencies  among  the  publishers  for  the  sale  of  these  photographs. 

"Most  of  the  persons,"  he  related,  "to  whom  I  applied  shook 
their  heads  or  shrugged  their  shoulders,  saying  they  thought  nothing 
could  be  done  with  the  portraits,  as  the  subject  was  too  homely  to 
sell.  Being  good  Republicans,  however,  they  offered  to  take  them 
on  commission  and  do  the  best  they  could  with  them,  but  were 
sorry  the  nominee  was  not  a  better  looking  man. 

I  entered  one  day  while  in  New  York  a  news  and  periodical 
store  on  Broadway,  and  after  showing  the  photographs  and  ex- 
plaining my  mission  the  indignant  proprietor  came  out  flatly  and 
said  he  would  not  have  such  an  ugly  looking  old  fellow's  picture  in 
his  store.  He  became  so  abusive  that  I  talked  back  in  defence  of 
the  subject,  and  as  a  result  was  ordered  out  of  the  store  with  my 
collection  of  likenesses.  I  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
proprietor  was  decidedly  Southern  in  his  proclivities.  I  may  add 
that  Mr.  Hesler  never  afterwards  received  an  order  for  any  of  the 
thousand  photographs  left  with  the  agent. 

But  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  tragic  death  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a 
likeness  of  him  was  thought  too  homely  to  buy.  Upon  my  returning 
home  I  had  a  similar  experience  in  my  studio,  by  a  visit  from  a  little 
nervous  man  hailing  from  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  who  abruptly  walked  in, 
saying  a  clerk  in  his  dry  goods  store  wanted  him  to  hand  me  $10 
and  send  him  a  statuette  of  Douglas,  adding  that  he  himself  was  a 
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Republican,  and  asked  if  I  had  anything  of  Lincoln.  Thereupon  I 
held  up  my  cabinet  bust  of  him  for  inspection.  He  looked  at  it 
carefully  a  moment  and  exclaimed:  *Is  that  a  good  likeness  of  him?' 
Being  assured  it  was  so  regarded  by  those  who  knew  Mr.  Lincoln 
best,  'Well,'  said  he,  'he's  too  homely  to  buy,  but  I'll  vote  for  him 
all  the  same!'     and  out  he  went." 

Readers  may  be  interested  to  learn  how  the  life  mask  of  Lincoln 
came  into  existence.  The  account  I  shall  give  you  is  also  based  on 
the  reminiscences  of  my  father,  extracts  from  which  were  published 
in  the  Century  Magazine  in  1881.  My  father  settled  in  Chicago 
in  1857,  having  just  returned  from  a  two-year  sojourn  in  Rome, 
where  he  had  been  studying  under  the  patronage  of  Senator  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  whose  first  cousin  he  had  married  in  1852.  His  first  work 
there  was  a  bust  from  life  of  Douglas,  which  was  the  first  piece  of 
sculpture  ever  made  in  Chicago.  I  now  quote  from  his  written 
recollections : 

A  First  View  of  Mr.  Lincoln 

"My  first  meeting  with  Abraham  Lincoln  was  in  1858,  when  the 
celebrated  Senatorial  contest  opened  in  Chicago  between  him  and 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  I  was  invited  by  the  latter  to  accompany 
him  and  his  party  by  special  train  to  Springfield,  to  which  train  was 
attached  a  platform  car  having  on  board  a  cannon,  which  made 
considerable  noise  on  the  journey.  At  Bloomington  we  all  stopped 
overnight,  as  Douglas  had  a  speech  to  make  there  in  the  evening. 

While  we  were  sitting  in  the  hotel  office  after  supper  Mr.  Lincoln 
entered,  carrying  an  old  carpet  bag  in  his  hand  and  wearing  a  weather- 
beaten  silk  hat,  too  large,  apparently,  for  his  head,  a  long,  loosely 
fitting  frock  coat  of  black  alpaca,  and  vest  and  trousers  of  the  same 
material.  He  walked  up  to  the  counter  and,  saluting  the  clerk 
pleasantly,  passed  the  bag  over  to  him,  and  inquired  if  he  was  too 
late  for  supper.  The  clerk  replied  that  supper  was  over,  but  thought 
enough  could  be  scraped  up  for  him. 

'All  right,'  said  Mr.  Lincoln:  'I  don't  want  much.' 
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Meanwhile  he  said  he  would  wash  the  dust  off;  he  was  certainly 
very  dusty,  for  it  was  the  month  of  June  and  quite  warm.  While 
he  was  so  engaged  several  old  friends  who  had  learned  of  his  arrival 
rushed  in  to  see  him,  some  of  them  shouting  out,  'How  are  you, 
Abe?'  Mr.  Lincoln  grasped  them  by  the  hands  in  his  cordial  man- 
ner, with  the  broadest  and  pleasantest  smile  on  his  rugged  face. 
This  was  the  first  good  view  I  had  of  the  'coming  man,'  though  I 
had  seen  him  at  a  distance  and  passed  him  on  the  sidewalk  in  Chicago 
a  few  days  before. 

The  next  day  we  all  stopped  at  the  town  of  Lincoln,  where 
short  speeches  were  made  by  the  contestants,  and  dinner  was  served 
at  the  hotel,  after  which,  and  as  Mr.  Lincoln  came  out  on  the  plank 
walk  in  front,  I  was  formally  presented  to  him.  He  saluted  me  with 
his  natural  cordiality,  grasping  my  hand  in  both  of  his  large  hands 
with  a  vise-like  grip,  and,  looking  down  into  my  face  with  his  beam- 
ing dark  eyes,  said: 

'How  do  you  do.'*'  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you.  I  have  read  of 
you  and  hear  you  are  making  a  statue  of  Judge  Douglas  for  Governor 
Matteson's  new  house.' 

I  answered  him  in  the  affirmative  and  said:  'When  you  are  in 
Chicago  and  can  spare  the  time  I  would  like  to  have  you  sit  to  me 
for  your  bust.' 

'Yes,  I  will,  Mr.  V^olk — shall  be  glad  to  take  the  first  opportunity 
I  have.' 

The  next  speech  was  made  at  Springfield,  and  I  remember  the 
train,  bearing  a  big  crowd,  stopped  near  Edwards'  Grove,  in  the 
northern  outskirts  of  the  place,  where  staging  had  been  erected,  and 
a  vast  crowd  was  waiting  under  the  shade  of  the  trees. 

At  Springfield  for  the  Debate 

On  leaving  the  train  most  of  the  passengers  climbed  over  the 
fences  and  crossed  the  field,  taking  a  short  cut  to  the  grove.  Among 
them  Mr.  Lincoln  stalked  forward,  alone,  taking  immense  strides, 
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with  the  carpet  bag  and  an  umbrella  in  his  hand  and  his  coat  skirts 
flying  in  the  breeze.  The  tall,  gaunt  figure,  with  the  head  craned 
forward,  apparently  much  over  the  balance,  like  the  Leaning  Tower 
of  Pisa,  was  moving  something  like  a  hurricane  across  that  stubble 
field.  I  managed  to  keep  pretty  close  behind  him  until  he  approached 
a  rail  fence,  sprang  over  it  as  nimbly  as  a  boy  of  eighteen,  and  then 
disappeared  from  my  sight.  Soon  after,  and  while  Douglas  was 
speaking,  Mr.  Lincoln  suddenly  reappeared  in  the  crowd,  mount- 
ed upon  a  fine,  spirited  horse." 

Mr.  Volk  did  not  see  Lincoln  again  for  nearly  two  years.  In 
the  early  part  of  April,  1860,  he  returned  from  a  trip  to  Washington 
to  his  studio  in  the  Portland  Block  in  Chicago. 

"Soon  after  this,"  he  writes,  "I  noticed  in  a  morning  paper  that 
Lincoln  was  in  town  acting  as  counsel  in  a  Sand  Bar  trial.  I  at 
once  decided  to  remind  him  of  his  promise  to  sit  for  me,  made  two 
years  before.  I  found  him  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
room,  his  feet  on  the  edge  of  a  table  and  his  long  dark  hair  standing 
out  at  every  imaginable  angle,  as  though  it  had  been  uncombed  for  a 
week.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  group  of  lawyers,  such  as  James  F. 
Joy,  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  Thomas  Hoyne,  and  others.  Mr.  Arnold 
obtained  Lincoln's  attention  in  my  behalf,  when  he  instantly  arose 
and  met  me  outside  the  rail,  saluting  me  at  once  with  his  usual 
grip  of  both  hands.  He  remembered  his  promise  regarding  the 
sittings,  and  said  in  answer  to  my  question  that  he  expected  to  be 
detained  by  the  case  he  was  engaged  in  for  a  week.  'After  that,' 
he  added,  'I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  the  sittings.  When  shall  I 
come,  and  how  long  will  you  need  me  each  time.^*' 

'Just  after  breakfast  every  morning,'  he  said,  would  suit  him 
best,  and  he  could  remain  till  court  opened  at  10  o'clock.  I  answered 
that  I  would  be  ready  for  him  the  next  morning,  Thursday. 

'Very  well,  Mr.  Volk;  I  shall  be  there.  But  I'll  go  to  a  barber 
and  have  my  hair  cut  before  I  come.' 

I  requested  him  not  to  let  the  barber  cut  it  too  short,  and  said  I 
would  rather  he  would  leave  it  as  it  was;  but  to  this  he  would  not 
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consent.     Then  all  of  a  sudden  he  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair 

and  exclaimed: 

*No,  I  cannot  be  there  to-morrow,    as  I  have  an  important 

engagement  with  Mr.  W to  go  to  Evanston  and  be  present  at 

some  gathering;  but  I'd  rather  sit  to  you  for  the  bust  than  go  there 
and  meet  a  lot  of  college  professors  and  others,  all  strangers  to  me, 

and  so  I  will  be  obliged  if  you  will  go  to  Mr.  W 's  office  and  get 

me  released  from  the  engagement.     I  will  wait  for  you  here  till  you 
come  back.' 

So  off  I  posted  on  my  errand,  but  found  that  Mr.  W would 

not   release   his  expected   guest.     Mr.   Lincoln   looked   quite   sorry 
when  I  reported  to  him  the  failure  of  my  mission. 

'Well,  '  he  said,  'I  suppose  I  must  go,  but  I  shall  come  to  you 
Friday  morning.' 

And  on  that  morning  he  appeared  at  the  studio  promptly — 
indeed,  he  never  failed  to  be  on  time.  My  studio  was  on  the  fifth 
floor,  and,  as  there  were  no  elevators  in  those  days,  I  soon  learned  to 
distinguish  his  steps  coming  up  the  stairs,  and  I'm  sure  he  frequently 
came  up  two,  if  not  three,  steps  at  a  stride." 

After  the  usual  greetings  had  taken  place  between  the  sitter  and 
artist  Lincoln  sat  down  in  an  old-fashioned  hard,  low  arm-chair, 
such  as  was  commonly  used  in  law  offices  at  that  time.  This  chair 
I  still  have  in  my  home.  It  was  not  only  occupied  by  Lincoln,  while 
in  father's  possession  but  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Seward,  Grant, 
President  Johnson,  and  Governor  Dix.  After  being  seated,  Mr. 
Lincoln  remarked: 

'Mr.  Volk,  I  have  never  sat  before  to  sculptor  or  painter — 
only    for    daguerreotypes    and    photographs.      What    shall    I    do.^^' 

"I  told  him,"  answered  the  sculptor,  "that  I  would  only  take 
the  measurements  of  his  head  and  shoulders  that  time,  and  the  next 
morning  would  take  the  cast  of  his  face,  which  would  save  him  a 
number  of  sittings.  I  also  had  him  stand  up  against  the  wall,  when 
I  made  a  mark  above  his  head  and  then  measured  up  to  it  from  the 
floor,  to  obtain  his  height." 
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Some  readers  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  process  of  making 
a  Hfe  mask.  The  sitter,  or,  as  one  might  more  fittingly  say,  the 
patient,  being  duly  resigned  to  his  fate,  has  his  face  anointed  very 
lightly  with  oil.  The  hair  about  the  temples  and  forehead  is  then 
carefully  matted  down  either  with  clay  or  lard — sometimes  the 
parts  being  covered  with  oiled  silk.  The  plaster  of  Paris  is  then 
mixed  with  water  in  a  bowl  until  it  becomes  the  consistency  of  thick 
cream.  The  patient  being  covered  with  a  sheet  to  keep  the  casting 
confined  to  his  head,  the  plaster  is  poured  on  his  face  by  means  of  a 
spoon  until  it  is  completely  covered  with  the  exception  of  the  nostrils 
and  eyes.  The  plaster  soon  sets  or  hardens,  incidentally  becoming 
quite  hot,  when  the  sitter  enjoys  about  half  an  hour  of  discomfort 
and  apprehension!  Once  the  plaster  is  thoroughly  hardened  it  is 
gently  freed  from  the  face  and  an  accurate  mould  is  obtained.  This 
is  allowed  to  become  perfectly  dry  and  liquid  plaster  of  Paris  is 
poured  into  it,  and  when  this  in  turn  becomes  hard  enough  the  outer 
mould  is  chipped  off,  being  destroyed:  it  is  called  the  "waste  mould." 
But  now  the  cast,  a  perfect  reproduction  of  the  face,  is  revealed. 

"Before  beginning  the  cast  next  morning,"  Leonard  W.  Volk's 
account  continues,  "knowing  Mr.  Lincoln's  fondness  for  a  story,  I 
told  him  one  in  order  to  remove  what  I  thought  an  apprehensive 
expression,  as  though  he  feared  the  operation  might  be  dangerous; 
and  this  is  the  story: 

"I  occasionally  employed  a  little,  dark-skinned  Italian  as  a 
formatore  in  plaster  work,  who  had  related  to  me  a  short  time  before 
that  he  and  a  comrade  image-vender  were  'doing'  Switzerland  by 
hawking  their  images.  One  day  a  Swiss  gentleman  asked  him  if  he 
he  could  make  his  likeness  in  plaster.  'Oh,  si,  si,  Signore;  I  am  a 
sculptor.'  So  Mattel,  such  being  the  name  of  the  pretender,  pro- 
cured some  plaster,  laid  the  big  Swiss  gentleman  on  his  back,  stuck 
some  quills  in  his  nostrils  through  which  to  breathe,  and  requested 
him  to  close  his  eyes.  Then  'Mat'  poured  soft  plaster  all  over  his 
face  and  forehead.     After  reaching  this  point  in  the  process  he  paused 
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for  reflection.  He  became  decidedly  nervous  as  he  noted  the  plaster 
commence  to  harden,  never  before  having  undertaken  such  a  job, 
and  it  dawned  on  him  that  there  was  something  wrong.  In  fact, 
he  had  neglected  to  prepare  the  face  properly,  especially  the  gen- 
tleman's huge  beard  and  mustache  and  the  hair  about  the  temples 
and  forehead,  through  which,  of  course,  the  plaster  had  run  and 
become  solid.  When  this  condition  of  things  broke  in  on  the  Italian's 
mind,  'Mat'  made  an  excuse  to  go  outside  the  door.  Then,  said  he, 
*I  run  like  h .' 

I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln's  eyes  twinkle  with  mirth.  'How  did  he 
get  it  o&?'  said  he.  I  answered  that  probably  after  reasonable 
waiting  for  the  'sculptor's'  return  he  had  to  break  it  off  as  best  he 
could  and  cut  or  pull  out  his  magnificent  beard  and  all  the  hair 
which  the  tenacious  plaster  clung  to.  'Mat,'  said  he,  took  especial 
pains  to  avoid  that  particular  part  of  Switzerland  after  this  artistic 
performance;  but  his  companion,  who  somewhat  resembled  him, 
not  knowing  of  his  partner's  experience,  was  not  long  after  encoun- 
tered by  the  enraged  victim  of  his  confederate's  malpractice  and  nearly 
beaten  to  death. 

Upon  hearing  this  the  tears  actually  trickled  down  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's bronzed  cheeks  and  he  was  at  once  in  the  best  of  humors. 

Taking  Off  the   Mould 

"He  sat  naturally  in  the  chair  when  I  made  the  cast,  saw  every 
phase  of  the  process  in  a  mirror  opposite  as  I  put  the  plaster  on 
without  interference  with  his  eyes  or  free  breathing  through  the 
nostrils.  It  was  about  an  hour  from  the  time  I  started  that  the 
mould  was  ready  to  be  removed.  Being  all  in  one  piece  with  both 
ears  perfectly  taken,  it  clung  pretty  hard,  as  the  cheek  bones  were 
higher  than  the  jaws  at  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  He  bent  his  head  low 
and  took  hold  of  the  mould  and  worked  it  off  himself  without  break 
or  injury;  it  hurt  a  little,  as  a  few  straggling  hairs  about  the  tender 
temples  pulled  out  with  the  plaster  and  made  his  eyes  water;  but 
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the  remembrance  of  the  poor  Swiss  gentleman  evidently  kept  him  in 
good  mood. 

On  Sunday  morning  on  entering  my  studio  he  remarked  that 
a  friend  at  the  Tremont  House  had  invited  him  to  attend  church. 

"  'But,'  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  'I  thought  I'd  rather  come  and  sit  for 
the  bust.  The  fact  is,'  he  continued,  'I  don't  like  to  hear  cut  and 
dried  sermons.  No,  when  I  hear  a  man  preach,  I  like  to  see  him  act 
as  if  he  were  fighting  bees!' — and  he  extended  his  long  arms,  at  the 
same  time  suiting  his  action  to  the  words. 

The  last  was  given  Thursday  morning,  and  I  noticed  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  in  something  of  a  hurry.  I  had  finished  the  head, 
but  desired  to  represent  his  breast  and  brawny  shoulders  as  Nature 
presented  them;  so  he  stripped  ofl^  his  coat,  waistcoat,  cravat,  collar 
and  shirt,  threw  them  on  a  chair,  pulled  his  undershirt  down  a  short 
distance  tying  the  sleeves  behind  him,  and  stood  up  without  a  murmur 
for  an  hour  or  so.  I  then  said  that  I  was  done  and  was  a  thousand 
times  obliged  to  him  for  his  promptness  and  patience,  and  offered  to 
assist  him  to  re-dress,  but  he  said:  'No,  I  can  do  it  better  alone.'  I 
kept  at  work  without  looking  towards  him,  wishing  to  catch  the  form  as 
accurately  as  possible  while  it  was  fresh  in  my  memory.  Mr.  Lincoln 
left  hurriedly,  saying  he  had  an  engagement,  and,  with  a  cordial 
'Good-by,  I  will  see  you  again  soon,'  passed  out.  A  few  moments 
after  I  recognized  his  steps  rapidly  returning.  The  door  opened  and 
in  he  came,  exclaiming: 

'Hello,  Mr.  Volk;  I  got  down  on  the  sidewalk  and  found  that  I 
had  forgotten  to  put  on  my  undershirt,  and  thought  it  wouldn't 
do  to  go  through  the  streets  this  way!' 

Sure  enough,  there  were  the  sleeves  of  that  garment  dangling 
below  the  skirts  of  his  broadcloth  frock  coat;  I  went  at  once  to  his 
assistance,  and  helped  to  undress  and  re-dress  him  all  right;  then 
out  he  went  with  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  the  situation. 
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"On  Friday,  May  18,"  says  the  sculptor,  "Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
ceived the  nomination  on  the  third  ballot  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  And  it  happened  that  on  that  same  day  I  was  on  the  cars, 
nearing  Springfield.  By  previous  appointment  I  was  to  cast  Mr. 
Lincoln's  hands  on  the  Sunday  following  this  memorable  Saturday, 
at  9  A.  M.  I  found  him  ready,  but  he  looked  more  grave  and  serious 
than  he  had  appeared  on  the  previous  days.  I  wished  him  to  hold 
something  in  his  right  hand,  and  he  looked  for  a  piece  of  pasteboard, 
but  could  find  none.  I  told  him  a  round  stick  would  do  as  well  as 
anything.  Thereupon  he  went  to  the  woodshed,  and  I  heard  the 
saw  go,  and  he  soon  returned  to  the  dining  room  whittling  off  the 
end  of  a  piece  of  broom  handle.  I  remarked  to  him  that  he  need  not 
whittle  off  the  edges. 

'Oh,  well,'    said  he,    T  thought  I  w^ould  like  to  have  it  nice.' 

When  I  had  successfully  cast  the  mould  of  the  right  hand  I 
began  the  left,  pausing  a  few  moments  to  hear  Mr.  Lincoln  tell  me 
about  a  scar  on  his  thumb. 

You  have  heard  that  they  call  me  a  rail-splitter,  and  you  saw 
them  carrying  rails  in  the  procession  Saturday  evening.  Well,  it 
is  true  that  I  did  split  rails,  and  one  day  while  I  was  sharpening  a 
wedge  on  a  log,  the  axe  glanced  and  nearly  took  my  thumb  off,  and 
there  is  the  scar,  you  see." 

"The  right  hand  appeared  swollen  as  compared  with  the  left, 
on  account  of  excessive  hand-shaking  the  day  before;  this  difference 
is  distinctly  shown  in  the  cast." 

Times,  N.  Y.  Douglas  Volk 
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PUNCH'S  TRIBUTE  TO  LINCOLN 

This  was  printed  in  our  Extra  No.  45,  but  we  repeat  it  here  because  of  the  poena 
which  follows.      The  "Tribute"  was  written  by  Tom  Taylor. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

FOULLY    ASSASSINATED,    APRIL    14,    1865 

YOU  lay  a  wreath  on  murdered  Lincoln's  bier 
You,  who  with  mocking  pencil  wont  to  trace 

Broad  for  the  self-complacent  British  sneer 

His  length  of  shambling  limb,  his  furrowed  face, 

His  gaunt,  gnarled  hand,  his  unkempt,  bristling  hair, 
His  garb  uncouth,  his  bearing  ill  at  ease; 

His  lack  of  all  we  prize  as  debonair. 

Of  power  or  will  to  shine,  of  art  to  please. 

You,  whose  smart  pen  backed  up  the  pencil's  laugh, 
Judging  each  step,  as  though  the  way  were  plain; 

Reckless,  so  it  could  point  its  paragraph 
Of  chief's  perplexity  or  people's  pain. 

Beside  this  corpse  that  bears  for  winding-sheet 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  he  lived  to  rear  anew. 

Between  the  mourners  at  his  head  and  feet. 
Say,  scurril  jester,  is  there  room  for  you? 

Yes,  he  had  lived  to  shame  me  from  my  sneer, 
To  lame  my  pencil,  and  confute  my  pen — 

To  make  me  own  this  hind  of  princes  peer, 
This  rail-splitter  a  true-born  king  of  men. 
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My  shallow  judgment  I  had  learnt  to  rue, 
Noting  how  to  occasion's  height  he  rose, 

How  his  quaint  wit  made  home-truth  seem  more  true. 
How,  iron-like,  his  temper  grew  by  blows. 

How  humble,  yet  how  hopeful  he  could  be; 

How  in  good  fortune  and  in  ill  the  same; 
Nor  bitter  in  success,  nor  boastful  he. 

Thirsty  for  gold,  nor  feverish  for  fame. 

He  went  about  his  work — such  work  as  few 
Ever  had  laid  on  head  and  heart  and  hand — 

As  one  who  knows  where  there's  a  task  to  do 

Man's  honest  will  must  Heaven's  good  grace  command. 

Who  trusts  the  strength  will  with  the  burden  grow. 
That  God  makes  instruments  to  work  his  will, 

If  but  that  will  we  can  arrive  to  know. 

Nor  tamper  with  the  weight  of  good  and  ill. 

So  he  went  forth  to  battle  on  the  side 

That  he  felt  clear  was  Liberty's  and  Right's, 

As  in  his  peasant  boj^iood  he  had  plied 

His  warfare  w4th  rude  Nature's  thwarting  mights — 

The  uncleared  forest,  the  unbroken  soil, 

The  iron  bark,  that  turns  the  lumberer's  axe; 

The  rapid,  that  o'erbears  the  boatman's  toil, 

The  prairie,   hiding   the   mazed   wanderer's   tracks. 

The  ambushed  Indian,  and  the  prowling  bear — 

Such  were  the  needs  that  helped  his  j^outh  to  train: 

Rough  culture — but  such  trees  large  fruit  may  bear 
If  but  their  stocks  be  of  right  girth  and  grain. 
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So  he  grew  up,  a  destined  work  to  do, 

And  lived  to  do  it;  four  long-suffering  years' 
Ill-fate,   ill-feeling,   ill-report  lived   through. 

And  then  he  heard  the  hisses  change  to  cheers, 

The  taunts  to  tribute,  the  abuse  to  praise, 

And  took  both  with  the  same  unwavering  mood: 
Till,  as  he  came  on  light  from  darkling  days 

And  seemed  to  touch  the  goal  from  where  he  stood, 

A  felon  hand,  between  the  goal  and  him,  i 

Reached  from   behind  his  back,  a   trigger  prest —  i 

And  those  perplexed  and  patient  eyes  were  dim,  | 

Those  gaunt,  long-laboring  limbs  were  laid  to  rest.  i 

The  words  of  mercy  were  upon  his  lips 

Forgiveness  in  his  heart  and  on  his  pen,  : 

When  this  vile  murderer  brought  swift  eclipse  i 

To  thoughts  of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men.  j 

i 

The  old  World  and  the  New,  from  sea  to  sea, 

Utter  one  voice  of  sympathy  and  shame! 
Sore  heart,  so  stopped  when  it  at  last  beat  high,  ; 

Sad  life,  cut  short  just  as  its  trumpet  came.  j 

A  deed  accurst!  Strokes  have  been  struck  before 

By  the  assassin's  hand,  whereof  men  doubt 
If  more  of  horror  or  disgrace  they  bore;  I 

But  thy  foul  crime,  like  Cain's,  stands  darkly  out.  ; 

I 
i 

Vile  hand,  that  brandest  murder  on  a  strife, 

Whate'er  its  grounds,   stoutly  and  nobly  striven;  j 

And  with  the  martyr's  crown  crownest  a  life  i 

With  much  to  praise,  little  to  be  forgiven!  | 
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28  TO   "PUNCH" 

In  an  old  scrapbook  I  have  the  following  response,  clipped  from  the  "Daily  Evening  Traveller," 
Boston,   Monday,  June  3,   1865:      (Perhaps  someone  can   tell   me   who   "M.   F.   D."   was.) 

Y.  S.  R.,  in  Transcript,  Boston. 

ON   READING  HIS  LINES  ON  "ABR.\HAM   LINCOLN  FOULLY 
ASSASSINATED  APRIL    14,  1865" 

Yes!    lay  one  laurel  more  on  Lincoln's  grave, 
Thou,  whose  relentless  hand  to  shame  so  long 

That  noble  and  heroic  nature  gave, 

Nor  blush  to  say  that  thou  hast  done  him  wrong. 

Draw  near,  while  yet  a  mourning  nation's  tears 

Are  falling  fast  above  their  martyred  dead, 
Nor  fear  to  own,  throughout  the  coming  years. 

That  thou,  in  bitter  shame,  hast  bowed  thy  head. 

Bring  thy  sad  tribute  hither,  while  we  lay 
Our  earth  to  earth,  our  dust  unto  its  dust; 

And,  standing  by  that  new-made  grave  today, 
Unto  thyself,  and  to  the  dead,  be  just! 

Those  eyes,  now  closed  in  the  eternal  night. 

Turn  not  on   thee  with  unforgiving  gaze; 
That  soul,  in  heavenly  patience  self-possessed. 

Stood  far  above  thy  blame  nor  asks  thy  praise. 

That  form,  deemed  all  unfit  for  courtly  grace. 

Ne'er  sought,  nor  cared,  the  applause  of  courts  to  win; 

Enough  for  him,  that  Africa's  long-crushed  race 
Say,    "through   this  man   we,   too,   stand   up   as   men." 

Beneath   that  garb,   though   rustic   called,   and  plain, 
Beat  the  warm,  sympathizing  heart  that  sped 

Across  the  seas  kind  words  to  comfort  pain, 
When  England's  widowed  queen  bent  o'er  her  dead. 
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He  stood,  where  men  of  meaner  mould  had  quailed, 

Unheeding  obloquy,  reproach,  or  sneer; 
Oh,  brave,  strong  heart,  the  traitor's  hand  had  failed 

To  still  thy  throbbing,  hadst  thou  but  known  fear. 

Requiting  ill  with  good,  and  wrong  with  right, 

So  passed  he  on  where  duty  led  the  way; 
Hearing  one  voice,  and  following  but  one  light, 

Whether  in  fire  by  night,  or  cloud  by  day. 

A  mind  that  read  the  teachings  of  the  past. 

Gleaning  fresh  wisdom  for  the  present  age. 
Where  Heaven  had  joined  not  man  might  put  apart, 

The  child-like  soul,  the  wisdom  of  the  sage; 

A  heart  that  patiently,  through  years  of  strife. 

Bore,  of  a  nation's  woe,  the  heavy  load. 
And,  "faithful  unto  death,"  breathed  out  its  life. 

True  to  itself,  its  kind,  and  to  its  God. 

Let  these  suffice  thee!     By  the  Western  wave. 
Again  his  rest,  and  peace,  and  home,  is  found; 

And,  when  thou  standest  beside  Lincoln's  grave. 
Remember  that  the  spot  is  holy  ground! 

Cambridge,    Mass.  M.    F.    D. 
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LINCOLN  FAVORED  ITALY'S  CLAIM  TO  FIUME 

This  extraordinary  cablegram  appeared  in  several  of  our  papers  in  1920.  It  is  undoubtedly 
a  "fake;"  the  "original  photographs"  promised  to  be  sent  here,  have  never  been  seen.  Had 
it  been  genuine,  it  would  be  worth  a  large  sum;  but  the  ingenious  fabricator  quite  over- 
shot his  mark  in  making  Mr.  Lincoln  a  correspondent  of  Humboldt  and  Faraday;  and  in  1853 
he  knew  little  and  cared  less,  about  European  politics.  (Ed.) 

Paris,  May  1,  1920. 

AT  the  San  Remo  conference  last  week  a  representative  from 
Zara,  on  the  coast  of  Dahnatia,  had  in  his  possession,  as 
an  added  support  of  the  Itahan  claims  on  the  Adriatic,  a 
hitherto  unpubhshed  letter  by  Abraham  Lincoln.  This  letter, 
dated  Springfield,  111.,  1853,  not  only  went  minutely  into  the 
Adriatic  question — expressing  views  widely  divergent  from  those 
held  by  President  Wilson  today — but  made  two  prophecies  which 
have  come  to  pass;  namely,  a  general  European  war  and  the  end  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  empire.  The  letter  further  prophesied  the 
fall  of  the  British  Empire,  but  it  is  now  pointed  out  that  Great 
Britain  has  avoided  dissolution  by  abandoning  many  of  the  principles 
which  guided  her  politics  during  the  epoch  before  the  American 
Civil  War  when   Lincoln   wrote. 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  the  eminent  Italian  Physicist, 
Maccedonio  Melloni,  who,  during  his  journeys  to  Geneva,  Paris, 
London  and  Naples,  made  many  friends  in  the  political  as  well  as 
the  scientific  world.  The  letter  was  recently  found  in  the  archives 
of  the  Melloni  family  at  Modena.  Countess  Zucconlini,  of  Modena, 
has  the  original  manuscript,  photographs  of  which  now  are  en  route 
to  America.  I  have  obtained  a  copy  of  the  Italian  translation, 
which  now  is  retranslated  into  English  and  may  contain  variations 
in  phrasing  from  the  original,  but  will  show  clearly  the  views  held 
by  Lincoln  as  he  passed  in  review  the  great  political  problems  that 
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agitated  continental  Europe  in  his  day.  The  letter  was  written  at 
Melloni's  request.     It  reads: 

"Humboldt  has  given  me  the  message  you  sent  me  through 
Mr.  Faraday,  of  your  desire  to  have  my  thoughts  concerning  the 
political  reorganization  of  Europe.  I  admire  all  you  have  suffered 
for  science  and  still  more  what  you  have  suffered  for  the  independence 
and  liberty  of  your  beloved  country.  I  am  convinced  that  when 
the  barbarians  swept  down  upon  ancient  Rome  they  profited  by  the 
state  of  moral  dissolution,  from  which  the  Empire  then  suffered, 
to  destroy,  sack  and  obliterate  and  thus  retard  for  several  centuries 
the  triumphal  march  of  civilization. 

We  were  all  on  the  road  to  the  forming  of  a  single  race  when 
suddenly  there  fell  upon  the  civilized  world  that  epoch  of  deep 
darkness,  that  epoch  of  barbarism,  obscuring  the  glorious  light  of 
immortal,  eternal  Rome — that  Rome  which  had  given  civilization 
to  the  entire  world,  that  Rome  which  has  even  made  America  a 
civilized  nation  and  which  has  nourished  us  morally  by  her  indis- 
putable laws,  that  Rome  which  in  my  opinion  will  be,  in  the  more  or 
less  distant  future,  the  luminous  capital  of  the  United  States  of 
Europe. 

It  is  criminal  to  obstruct  the  normal  course  of  the  develop- 
ment of  nations  and  block  the  foundation  of  the  future  United  States 
of  Europe. 

First  of  all,  in  order  to  realize  this  end,  it  is  indispensable  to 
assure  the  absolute  independence  of  Italy,  because  this  independence 
is  necessary  for  the  equilibrium  of  the  civilized  world.  All  of  the 
Italian  peninsula  with  its  islands  should  be  completely  united  in  one 
nation. 

The  kingdom  of  Lombardy,  with  the  two  Venices,  the  Trentino 
and  Julian  Provinces,  should  be  united  to  the  mother  country  with- 
out any  interruption  of  territory  and  with  absolute  mastery  of  the 
ancient  lake  of  Venice — the  Adriatic — from  Fiume  as  far  as  Cattaro 
without  interruption,  the  whole  length  of  Dalmatia  as  far  as  Albania, 
which  also  ought  to  be  absolutely  united  to  Italy. 
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The  only  Italian  unity  which  can  be  admitted  is  one  which 
does  not  permit  the  trampling  under  foot  of  the  simplest  principles 
of  the  actual  political  situation,  thus  to  prepare  for  the  near  future 
the  most  bloody,  most  deadly  of  wars. 

Dalmatia  has  a  history  of  almost  twenty-two  centuries.  The 
ethnical  quantities  which  have  been  violently  superimposed  there, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  native  Italians,  are  formed  by  the  most 
barbarous  people  of  the  world — the  Bulgarians,  Croats,  Serbians. 
As  I  wrote  you  last  time,  the  Serbians  in  particular  take  no  glory 
except  in  assassination  and  crimes  of  carnage  and  vandalism  of 
every   description. 

This  glorious  Dalmatia,  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  was 
first  given  to  Austria,  then  given  to  Napoleon,  your  great  citizen, 
who  has  enriched  the  glory  of  France  in  the  same  manner  as  Chris- 
topher Columbus  has  enriched  that  of  Spain.  Then  by  the  Holy 
Alliance  it  was  handed  back  to  Austria. 

As  to  the  Albanians,  they  are  Italians  and  nothing  else,  the 
same  as  the  Sicilians  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  part  of 
your  peninsula.  When  you  Italians  were  already  civilized,  we 
Americans  had  not  yet  been  born. 

Work  along  this  line,  my  great  friend.  The  task  is  hard  but 
one  must  not  be  discouraged  if  you  wish  to  avoid  for  your  children  a 
political  upheaval  which  will  have  the  most    terrible  consequences 

Two  empires  in  my  opinion  are  destined  to  disappear  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  to  make  place  for  the  birth  of  free  and  independent 
nationalities.  I  mean  the  British  Empire  and  the  Austrian  Empire, 
which  are  indeed  historical  absurdities,  or,  if  you  like  better  the 
expression,  ethnical  paradoxes.  The  universal  confederation  of 
human    consciences    must    triumph. 

Napoleon  once  said  that  Europe  would  either  become  republican 
or  Cossack.  She  must  not  become  Cossack.  Russia,  it  is  true, 
contemplates  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  and  India  in  order  to 
possess  the  hegemony  of  the  world,  but  no  people  should  oppress 
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others  to  restrict  them  in  the  geographical  distribution  of  nations. 
There  will  always  be  ethnical  minorities  included  in  great  masses 
and  in  the  older  nations,  but  they  should  for  the  moment  live  in 
peace  and  harmony  with  each  other  because  their  sacred  rights  will 
be  defended  when  the  day  of  the  desired  confederation  comes. 
The  straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  Gibraltar  should  be  accessible  to 
all,  and  if  some  day  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  be  pierced  by  a  canal,  it 
must  not  be  an  iniquitous  privilege  for  one  people  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others.     It  ought  to  enjoy  a  natural  and  logical  freedom. 

Going  back  to  what  I  have  already  said,  I  believe  that  the  revo- 
lution should  penetrate  in  the  conscience  of  all  humanity  without 
distinction  in  order  to  avoid  the  violences,  thefts,  brutalities,  pillages 
and  bloody  impositions  which  form  the  patrimony  of  humanity  and 
which  already  surpass  what  poor  humans  can  stagger  under.  Nations 
disappear,  but  the  ideal  remains.  It  is  eternal.  For  the  triumph 
of  this  holy  ideal,  my  dear  Melloni,  one  should  fight  to  one's  last 
breath.  Science  teaches  us  that  our  politics  should  end  all  the  forms 
of  imperialism  which  weigh  as  a  great  cloud  on  the  human  race. 
This  then  would  be  true  civilization. 

Yours, 
Abraham  Lincoln. 
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ANNA  WARD'S  PRAYER:    AN  UNWRITTEN  CHAPTER 

OF  THE  ASSASSINATION. 

MY  father  was  Albert  Gallatin  Riddle,  of  the  Western  Reserve, 
Ohio.  He  came  to  Washington  as  the  friend  of,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  became  the  confidential  legal  ad- 
viser to  Mr.  Stanton,  and  was  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  John  H. 
Surratt.Mr.  Carrington  was  at  that  time  U.  S.  District  Attorney,  and 
associated  with  him  as  special  counsel  was  Edwards  Pierrepont.  Judge 
Fisher  was  the  presiding  Judge,  and  Mr.  Riddle  was  made  special 
Attorney-General,  and  got  up  all  the  testimony.  At  the  time  of  the 
assassination,  I  was  attending  a  Catholic  institution  in  charge  of  the 
'  'Sisters."  I  was  known  as  the  "little  Yankee"  a  term  of  opprobrium, 
and  treated  accordingly  by  teacher,  by  priest,  and  pupils.  My 
immediate  teacher  was  Anna  Ward^  She  came  and  went  at  various 
periods,  all  during  the  winter  of  1864-65.  It  was  on  the  morning  of 
the  surrender  at  Appomattox  that  she  came  to  the  school  jaded  and 
excited,  and  after  locking  the  door,  got  us  little  children  around  her 
and  made  her,  to  me,  never-forgettable  prayer.  She  prayed  for 
eight^  lost  souls  about  to  be  sent  into  eternity.  She  prayed  for  a 
city  about  to  be  plunged  into  darkness.  Meantime  the  guns  around 
the  city  were  booming  out  the  surrender. — We  were  dismissed — 
I  never  went  back  to  the  school  again. — When  I  got  home  I  tried  to  tell 
my  story  of  the  prayer — no  one  would  listen,  and  no  one  understood 
my  fright.  It  was  not  till  two  years  later,  when  John  H.  Surratt 
was  captured  and  brought  to  trial,  that  my  story  was  recalled,  or 
had  any  meaning  for  anybody.  The  trial  was  over,  the  jury  was 
out,  and  my  father  feeling  much  depressed  and  sure  that  Surratt 
would  be  acquitted,  said  in  my  hearing,    "If  we  could  only  have  got 


^Up  to  this  time  I  have  never  made  her  name  public,  because  she  has  lived  here,  secluded,  all 
the  years  since,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  she  is  now  dead. 

^Of  these  Lincoln,  Seward,  Johnson  and  Grant  were  certainly  four,  and  Chase,  Stanton,  Thad- 
deus  Stevens  and  Sumner,  (or  Ben.  Wade)  probably  the  others,     (ed.) 
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hold  of  Anna  Ward  and  put  her  on  the  stand  we  might  have  forced 
the  truth."  At  the  name,  I  again  felt  all  the  old  horror,  and  again 
repeated  my  story — It  was  too  late. 

Anna  Ward  was  Mrs.  Surratt's  intimate  friend,  visited  the 
house  continually.  She  was  a  particular  friend  of  John  Surratt, 
knew  Booth  well,  and  was  employed  by  them  all  as  a  go-between. 
She  hired  the  room  at  the  old  Herndon  house  for  Lewis  Payne,  the 
assassin,  from  which  he  stole  out  to  stab  Mr.  Seward;  all  this  was 
testified  to,  and  fully  brought  out  at  the  trial  of  Surratt,  also  her 
part  in  the  famous  telegram  sent  by  Booth  to  Surratt  was  fully 
brought  out.  You  can  find  all  this,  in  full,  in  the  "Record  of  the 
Trial  of  John   H.   Surratt." 

All  this  is  a  mere  skeleton  of  the  story  as  it  really  happened. 
My  family  seemed  inextricably  mixed  up  with  the  happenings  of 
that  tragedy. — My  sister  was  in  the  theatre  and  saw  Booth  jump  to 
the  stage.  My  father's  law-partner,  Joseph  Stewart,  was  in  a  seat 
in  the  orchestra.  He,  too,  saw  Booth  and  sensed  at  once  what  he  had 
done,  and  jumped  to  the  stage  and  followed  him,  having  him  almost 
in  his  grasp  as  he  mounted  his  horse.  My  husband,  Henry  E.  Davis, 
that  same  night,  as  a  little  boy,  watched  Booth  ride  down  the  alley 
from  the  back  of  the  theatre  as  he  made  his  escape. 

And  no  one  who  was  in  Washington  that  night  will  ever  forget 
the  "long-roll"  that  was  beaten  all  night  long  from  every  sentry  and 
outpost  of  the  city. 

Washington  HARRIET  RiDDLE  Davis 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  WAS  REARED  IN  FAITH  OF  "HARD- 
SHELL"   BAPTISTS 

LINCOLN  CITY,  Ind.,  Oct.  30,  1921— Rolling  back  the  mists 
of  a  century  and  offering  the  deer-skin-bound  records  of  Little 
Pigeon  Baptist  Church  near  here  as  the  missing  link  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  religion,  Thomas  B.  McGregor,  assistant  x\ttorney-Gen- 
eral  of  the  state  of  Kentucky,  has  given  to  an  appreciative  America 
substantial  evidence  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  reared  in  the  simple 
faith  of  the  "hard-shell"  Baptist  church. 

Much  of  the  mystery  of  Lincoln's  religion,  and  that  of  his 
parents,  for  over  a  half-century  a  mooted  question,  has  been  evapo- 
rated by  the  findings  of  Mr.  McGregor  in  the  little  old  deer-skin  book 
of  Little  Pigeon  Church. 

There  is  no  record  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  affiliation  with  any 
church  denomination,  but  Mr.  McGregor's  story  of  Thomas  Lin- 
coln, moderator  and  pillar  of  the  little  Baptist  Church,  proves  con- 
clusively, he  says,  that  the  Lincoln  family  were  Baptists  and  active 
church-goers. 

"The  parents  of  Abraham  Lincoln  deserve  a  fairer  estimate  than 
has  been  allotted  them  by  most  of  the  biographers  of  Lincoln," 
said  Mr.  McGregor,  and  the  story,  as  told  by  the  records  that  are 
still  to  be  found  in  the  archives  of  Little  Pigeon  Church,  near  Lin- 
coln City,  Spencer  county,  Indiana,  of  the  devotion  paid  by  the 
parents  of  Lincoln  to  Him  who  guided  the  lad  of  Pigeon  Creek  in 
the  hour  of  the  Nation's  travail,  goes  far  to  give  to  them  their  true 
estimate.  In  fact,  they  were  well-to-do  pioneers  of  their  day;  of 
sturdy  ancestral  stock,  owned  a  farm,  domestic  animals,  tools  and  a 
family  Bible;  neighborly,  sacrificing  and  active  church-going  mem- 
bers. 

Pigeon  Creek  Church  was  founded  on  June  8,  1816,  the  year  that 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  his  family  moved  from  Kentucky  and    settled 
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on  Little  Pigeon  Creek  in  what  was  then  Warrick  county,  Indiana 
Territory.  It  was  then,  as  now,  the  chief  church  in  that  vicinity. 
When  the  meeting  house  was  built  a  site  was  selected  about  a  mile 
west  of  Thomas  Lincoln's  home,  the  church  building  today  occupy- 
ing practically  the  same  place.  When  Lincoln's  mother  died  she 
was  buried  between  their  home  and  the  church,  the  graveyard  not 
having  been  at  that  time  established  at  the  church,  but  when  Lin- 
coln's sister,  Sarah  Grigsby,  died  in  1828,  she  was  buried  at  the 
church  burying  ground,  where  her  grave  is  yet  to  be  seen,  marked 
by  a  rough  stone. 

This  church,  with  its  continuous  existence  since  1816,  has  only 
two  books  containing  its  records  and  minutes;  the  first  covering  the 
period  from  1816  to  1840.  It  is  from  this  book  that  we  find  Abraham 
Lincoln's  father,  stepmother  and  sister  were  active  members  of  the 
"hard-shell"  Baptist  Church  of  Pigeon  Creek,  and  this  book,  with 
its  deer-skin  cover,  the  hair  still  remaining,  not  only  reveals  in  its 
crude  historic  way  the  true  religion  of  Lincoln's  parents,  but  gives 
us  the  best  insight  yet  found  to  his  own  religious  views. 

Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks  were  married  by  a  Methodist 
minister  Rev.  Jesse  Head,  but  shortly  afterward  they  united  with 
one  of  the  churches  of  the  "Baptist  Licking-Locust  Association  of 
Regular  Baptist  churches  in  Kentucky,"  and  when  Nancy  Lincoln 
died  in  Indiana,  Abraham,  by  his  own  efforts,  had  their  Kentucky 
pastor.  Elder  David  Elkins,  come  to  their  wilderness  home  and 
preach  at  his  mother's  funeral. 

After  Thomas  Lincoln  had  married  Sally  Bush  Johnston  he 
sent  back  to  his  Kentucky  church  and  obtained  his  letter  of  fellow- 
ship and  as  the  minutes  on  June  1,  1823,  show,  he  united  with  the 
Pigeon  Creek  church  by  this  letter,  and  his  wife  by  experience. 
From  that  date  until  they  moved  to  Illinois  in  1830  their  names 
appear  frequently  in  the  minutes  of  the  church  proceedings,  Thomas 
being  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  church,  acting  as  moderator,  on  com- 
mittees  to   investigate   the  conduct  of  brethren  and   sisters,   and 
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as  messenger  to  associations,  bearing  the  letter  of  Pigeon   Creek  to 
her  sister  churches. 

The  historic  minute  which  records  the  affiHation  of  Thomas 
Lincoln  and  his  wife  with  this  little  pioneer  church  follows: 

"June   the    7    1823. 

The  church  met  and  after  prayer  proceeded  to  business. 
1st  Inquired  for  fellowship. 

2nd  Invited  members  of  sister  churches  to  seats  with  us. 
3rd  Opened  a  dore  for  the  Reception  of  Members. 
4th  Received  Brother  Thomas  Linkhon  by  letter  and 
7th  Received  Brother  John  Wire  by  Relation  and  Sister  Link- 
hon and  Thomas  Carter,  [by]  Experance." 

"Thomas  Lincoln  was  not  in  such  poor  circumstances  but  that  he 
always  donated  to  the  needs  of  his  church,  "  said  Mr.  McGregor, 
in  offering  the  following  copy  of  an  agreement  to  build  a  new  chimney 
on  the  meeting  house: 

Pledged  Gift  to  Church 

"We  the  undersigned  Do  agree  one  withanother  to  pay  the 
several  somes  next  our  names  in  produce  this  fall  to  be  Delivered 
Betwixt  the  first  &  20  of  December,  the  produce,  as  follows.  Corn, 
wheat,  whiskey,  soft  Linnen,  wool  or  any  other  article  or  material 
to  do  the  work  with,  the  produce  wil  be  Deliver  at  Wm.  Barker's 
in  good  mercantile  produce." 

Signed  with  other  names  is: 

"Thomas    Lincoln,    white    corn,    manufactured — pounds — 24." 

Thus,  continued  Mr.  McGregor,  "we  have  revealed  to  us  the 
religion  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  parents,  his  sister,  Sarah,  and  of 
himself.  He  was  raised  in  the  simple,  "hard-shell"  faith,  which 
in  after  years  never  left  him. 

We  have  no  record  of  Thomas  Lincoln  or  his  wife  ever  uniting 
with  any  church  after  they  moved  to  Illinois  in  1830." 

Herald,  Boston. 
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(We  take  this  interesting  account  from  Colonel  Watterson's  volume  of  reminiscences,  "Marse 
Henry,"  just  published.) 

I  HAD  been  engaged  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Gobriglit,  the  agent  of  what 
became  later  the  Associated  Press,  to  help  with  the  report  of  the 
inauguration  ceremonies  of  the  fourth  of  March,  1861,  and  in  the 
discharge  of  this  duty  I  kept  as  close  to  Mr.  Lincoln  as  I  could  get, 
following  him  from  the  Senate  Chamber  to  the  East  portico  of  the 
Capitol,  and  standing  by  his  side  whilst  he  made  his  inaugural 
address. 

Perhaps  I  shall  not  be  deemed  prolix  if  I  dwell  with  some  par- 
ticularity upon  an  occasion  so  historic.  I  had  first  met  him  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  day,  in  the  early  morning  of  which  he  had  arrived 
in  Washington.  He  came  to  the  Capitol  under  the  escort  of  Mr. 
Seward,  and  I  was  presented  to  him  among  the  rest. 

His  appearance  did  not  impress  me  as  being  as  fantastical  as  it 
had  appeared  to  some  others.  I  was  familiar  with  the  Western 
type,  and  while  he  was  not  an  Adonis,  even  after  prairie  standards, 
there  was  about  him  a  dignity  that  commanded  respect. 

I  met  him  again,  the  next  Monday,  in  his  room  at  Willard's 
Hotel,  as  he  was  preparing  to  start  to  his  inauguration,  and  I  was 
struck  by  his  unaffected  kindness,  for  I  came  with  a  matter  requiring 
his  attention.  This  was,  in  fact,  to  get  a  copy  of  his  inauguration 
speech,  for  the  Associated  Press.  I  turned  it  over  to  Ben  Perley 
Poore,  who  like  myself  was  assisting  Mr.  Gobright.  The  President- 
elect seemed  entirely  self-possessed;  not  a  sign  of  nervousness,  and 
very  obliging.  On  the  East  portico,  when  he  removed  his  hat  to 
face  the  vast  throng  in  front  and  below,  I  extended  my  hand  to  take 
it,  but  Judge  Douglas,  just  behind  me,  reached  over  my  outstretched 
arm  and  received  it,  holding  it  during  the  delivery  of  the  address. 
I  stood  just  near  enough  the  President's  elbow  not  to  obstruct  any 
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gestures  he  might  make,  though  he  made  but  few;  and  then  I  began 
to  get  a  suspicion  of  the  power  of  the  man. 

He  dehvered  that  inaugural  address  as  if  he  had  been  dehvering 
inaugural  addresses  all  his  life.  Firm,  resonant,  earnest,  it  announced 
the  coming  of  a  Man,  of  a  leader  of  men;  and  in  its  tone  and  style 
the  gentlemen  whom  he  had  invited  to  become  members  of  his 
political  family — each  of  whom  thought  himself  a  bigger  man  than 
his  chief — might  have  heard  the  voice  and  seen  the  hand  of  one 
born  to  rule.  Whether  they  did  or  not,  they  very  soon  ascertained 
the  fact.  From  the  hour  Abraham  Lincoln  crossed  the  threshold  of 
the  White  House,  to  the  hour  he  went  thence  to  his  death,  there 
was  not  a  moment  when  he  did  not  dominate  the  political  and 
military  situation  and  his  official  subordinates.  The  idea  that  he 
was  overtopped  at  any  time  by  anybody  is  contradicted  by  all  that 
actually  happened. 

I  was  a  young  Democrat,  and  of  course  not  in  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Lincoln  or  his  opinions.  Judge  Douglas,  however,  had  taken 
the  edge  off  my  hostility.  He  had  said  to  me  upon  his  return  in 
triumph  to  Washington  after  the  famous  Illinois  compaign  of  1858: 
"Lincoln  is  a  good  man;  in  fact,  a  great  man,  and  by  far  the  ablest 
debater  I  have  ever  met,"  and  now  the  new  comer  began  to  verify 
this  opinion  both  in  his  private  conversation  and  in  his  public  atti- 
tude. 

Henry  Watterson 
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